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PREFACE 


Frank Gaebelein wrote the following in the preface to the original 
Expositor’s Bible Commentary (which first appeared in 1979): “The title of 
this work defines its purpose. Written primarily by expositors for expositors, 
it aims to provide preachers, teachers, and students of the Bible with a new 
and comprehensive commentary on the books of the Old and New 
Testaments.” Those volumes achieved that purpose admirably. The original 
EBC was exceptionally well received and had an enormous impact on the 
life of the church. It has served as the mainstay of countless pastors and 
students who could not afford an extensive library on each book of the Bible 
but who wanted solid guidance from scholars committed to the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


Gaebelein also wrote, “A commentary that will continue to be useful 
through the years should handle contemporary trends in biblical studies in 
such a way as to avoid becoming outdated when critical fashions change.” 
This revision continues the EBC’s exalted purpose and stands on the 
shoulders of the expositors of the first edition, but it seeks to maintain the 
usefulness of the commentary by interacting with new discoveries and 
academic discussions. While the primary goal of this commentary is to 
elucidate the text and not to provide a guide to the scholarly literature about 
the text, the commentators critically engage recent academic discussion and 
provide updated bibliographies so that pastors, teachers, and students can 
keep abreast of modern scholarship. 


Some of the commentaries in the EBC have been revised by the original 
author or in conjunction with a younger colleague. In other cases, scholars 
have been commissioned to offer fresh commentaries because the original 
author had passed on or wanted to pass on the baton to the next generation of 
evangelical scholars. Today, with commentaries on a single book of the Old 
and New Testaments often extending into multiple volumes, the need for a 
comprehensive yet succinct commentary that guides one to the gist of the 
text’s meaning 1s even more pressing. The new EBC seeks to fill this need. 


The theological stance of this commentary series remains unchanged: the 
authors are committed to the divine inspiration, complete trustworthiness, 
and full authority of the Bible. The commentators have demonstrated 
proficiency in the biblical book that is their specialty, as well as commitment 
to the church and the pastoral dimension of biblical interpretation. They also 
represent the geographical and confessional diversity that characterized the 
first contributors. 


The commentaries adhere to the same chief principle of grammatico- 
historical interpretation that drove the first edition. In the foreword to the 
inaugural issue of the journal New Testament Studies in 1954, Matthew 
Black warned that “the danger in the present is that theology, with its head 
too high in the clouds, may end by falling into the pit of an unhistorical and 
uncritical dogmatism. Into any new theological undertaking must be brought 
all that was best in the old ideal of sound learning, scrupulous attention to 
philology, text and history.” The dangers that Black warned against over fifty 
years ago have not vanished. Indeed, new dangers arise in a secular, 
consumerist culture that finds it more acceptable to use God’s name in 
exclamations than in prayer and that encourages insipid theologies that hang 
in the wind and shift to tickle the ears and to meet the latest fancy. Only a 
solid biblical foundation can fend off these fads. 


The Bible was not written for our information but for our transformation. It 
is not a quarry to find stones with which to batter others but to find the rock 
on which to build the church. It does not invite us simply to speak of God but 
to hear God and to confess that his Son, Jesus Christ, is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father (Php 2:10). It also calls us to obey his commandments (Mt 
28:20). It is not a self-interpreting text, however. Interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures requires sound learning and regard for history, language, and text. 
Exegetes must interpret not only the primary documents but all that has a 
bearing, direct or indirect, on the grammar and syntax, historical context, 
transmission, and translation of these writings. 


The translation used in this commentary remains the New International 
Version (North American edition), but all of the commentators work from the 
original languages (Hebrew and Greek) and draw on other translations when 
deemed useful. The format is also very similar to the original EBC, while the 
design is extensively updated with a view to enhanced ease of use for the 
reader. Each commentary section begins with an introduction (printed in a 


single-column format) that provides the reader with the background 
necessary to understand the Bible book. Almost all introductions include a 
short bibliography and an outline. The Bible text is divided into primary 
units that are often explained in an “Overview” section that precedes 
commentary on specific verses. The complete text of the New International 
Version is provided for quick reference, and an extensive “Commentary” 
section (printed in a double-column format) follows the reproducing of the 
text. When the Hebrew or Greek text is cited in the commentary section, a 
phonetic system of transliteration and translation is used. The “Notes” 
section (printed in a single-column format) provides a specialized discussion 
of key words or concepts, as well as helpful resource information. The 
original languages and their transliterations will appear in this section. 
Finally, on occasion, expanded thoughts can be found in a “Reflections” 
section (printed in a double-column format) that follows the Notes section. 


One additional feature is worth mentioning. Throughout this volume, 
wherever specific biblical words are discussed, the Goodrick-Kohlenberger 
(GK) numbers have been added. These numbers, which appear in the 
Strongest NIV Exhaustive Concordance and other reference tools, are based 
on the numbering system developed by Edward Goodrick and John 
Kohlenberger III and provide a system similar but superior to the Strong’s 
numbering system. 


The editors wish to thank all of the contributors for their hard work and 
commitment to this project. We also deeply appreciate the labor and skill of 
the staff at Zondervan. It is a joy to work with them—in particular Jack 
Kuhatschek, Stan Gundry, Katya Covrett, Dirk Buursma, and Verlyn 
Verbrugge. In addition, we acknowledge with thanks the work of Connie 
Gundry Tappy as copy editor. 


We all fervently desire that these commentaries will result not only in a 
deeper intellectual grasp of the Word of God but also in hearts that more 
profoundly love and obey the God who reveals himself to us in its pages. 


David E. Garland, associate dean for academic affairs and William M. 
Hinson professor of Christian Scriptures, George W. Truett Theological 
Seminary at Baylor University 


Tremper Longman IIT, Robert H. Gundry professor of biblical studies, 
Westmont College 
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The book of Daniel is one of the most contested books in OT scholarship. 
Issues of historical and chronological accuracy, literary genre and biblical 
interpretation, and the nature of OT prophecy continue to stir debate among 
scholars. 


The book is an enigma—written in two languages (Aramaic and Hebrew), 
composed of two genres (narrative and visionary literature), narrated in two 
voices (third-person court stories and first-person visions embedded in 
third-person narrative), and organized in a two-part structure (stories, chs. 
1-6; visions, chs. 7-12). Quite naturally, these features have led to two 
rather distinct understandings of the book. 


Interestingly, the interpretive alternatives have so _ polarized the 
scholarship on Daniel that some recent commentators have resorted to 
incorporating materials typically associated with the critical introduction of 
biblical books (e.g., authorship, date, structure, genre, etc.) as an epilogue or 
appendix to the analysis of the text of Daniel in an effort to focus attention on 


the message and theology of the book.! Some even suggest that whether the 
stories of Daniel are history or fiction and whether the visions are actual 
prophecies or historical reports after the fact make little difference to the 
exegesis of the book.” There is some truth in such a statement, since in the 
end each reader understands the book of Daniel on the basis of what the text 
says. Yet the reader’s assumptions about the nature of divine revelation, the 
dynamics of the historical process, and the character of literary genres 
deeply color the theology derived from any study of the biblical documents. 
At what point, if any, are the original audience of Daniel’s message and 
today’s audience of this preserved tradition “children of a lesser God” if the 
stories of Daniel are fiction and the visions of Daniel are not prophecy? 


The conventional labels “traditional” and “mainline” are the tags 
employed for the two basic interpretive views of the book of Daniel. The 
“traditional” or conservative approach typically understands the book as a 
sixth-century BC composition, while the “mainline” or critical approach 
typically considers the book largely a second-century BC work. According to 
Collins, the last gasp of the “fundamentalist” reading of Daniel was the work 
of Robert D. Wilson (although he notes conservative scholars continue to 
fight “rear-guard” actions in defense of the book’s reliability).° 


Collins further confidently asserts that in academic circles the 
fundamentalist view of Daniel was defeated at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Today the triumph of the critical understanding of Daniel is widely 
recognized.* This does not mean, however, that voices championing the 
traditional view of Daniel ceased, as the scholarship of the likes of E. J. 
Young, J. G. Baldwin, K. A. Kitchen, and D. J. Wiseman attest. The history 
of biblical scholarship reveals that “post-mortems” are rarely final, and such 
may be the case with Daniel. 


Naturally, these rubrics are not necessarily meant to reflect any particular 
“theological camp” with respect to a “view” of Scripture or prejudge any 
certain ideological posture regarding the realm of the supernatural. As 
Longman has recognized, “‘faithful interpreters find themselves on two sides 
of the debate.”° And further, Lucas reminds us that “on both sides of the 
argument there are those who see their conclusions as compatible with 
acceptance of the inspiration and authority of Scripture.” In the end, “let 
God be true, and every human being a liar” (Ro 3:4). 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The book of Daniel contains nine date formulas (1:1, 21; 2:1; 5:30; 7:1; 8:1; 
9:1; 10:1, [cf. v.21]; 11:1). The earliest formula refers to the third year of the 
reign of King Jehoiakim (i.e., 605 BC) and reports the first Babylonian 
invasion of Judah by King Nebuchadnezzar (1:1).’ This means Daniel was 
among the first of the Hebrews taken captive by the Babylonians and 
deported to Mesopotamia, a fact that has significance for his later prayer (cf. 
9:2—3). The latest date formula places Daniel in the Persian royal court 
during the third year of the Persian king Cyrus (537 or 536 BC; 10:1). This 
means the historical setting for Daniel is the Babylonian exile in the royal 
courts of Babylonian, Median, and Persian kings between 605 and 536 BC. 
The dated portions of Daniel may be outlined as follows: 


1:1— third year, King Jehoiakim of Judah, 605 BC 

1:21—-first year, King Cyrus of Persia, 539 BC 

2:1—second year, King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia, 604 or 603 
BC 

5:30—last year, King Belshazzar of Babylonia/first year, Darius the 
Mede, 539 BC 

7:1—first year, King Belshazzar of Babylonia, ca. 553 BC 

8:1—third year, King Belshazzar of Babylonia, ca. 551 BC 

9:1—first year, Darius the Mede, 539 BC 

10: 1— third year, King Cyrus of Persia, 537 or 536 BC 


King Josiah of Judah died in battle near Megiddo in 609 BC (2Ki1 23:30). 
Perhaps obligations to the Babylonians motivated his attempt to intercept the 
Egyptian forces of Pharaoh Neco en route to Carchemish (23:29).° Josiah 
was the last reformer and “good” king of Judah, and his death precipitated 
the rapid decline of the southern Hebrew monarchy. The last twenty-plus 
years of the Judahite monarchy saw four kings ascend to the throne. Two of 
these kings, Jehoahaz (609 BC) and Jehoiachin (597 BC), each ruled for but 
three months (23:31—34; 24:8-17). The other two were puppet kings of the 
superpowers competing for control of the land bridge of Syro-Palestine. 


Eliakim/Jehoiakim (609-597 BC) was installed by Pharaoh Neco of Egypt 
(2Ki 23:34). He later surrendered to King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia but 
rebelled three years later (ca. 603 BC; 24:1—7). Nebuchadnezzar was unable 
to resume his military campaigns in Syro-Palestine until 598 BC but then 
moved swiftly to punish the disloyal vassal. By the time Nebuchadnezzar 
reached Jerusalem, Jehoiakim had died and Jehoiachin succeeded him as 
king of Judah (24:8). As a result of the second Babylonian invasion of Judah, 
King Jehoiachin was deposed and exiled along with ten thousand citizens of 
Jerusalem (including Ezekiel; cf. 2Ki 24:10—17; Eze 1:1—2). 


Mattaniah/Zedekiah was installed by King Nebuchadnezzar as a puppet 
king of Babylonia after the exile of Jehoiachin (2Ki 24:17). Zedekiah 
foolishly rebelled against the Babylonian overlord and allied Judah with 
Pharaoh Hophra of Egypt in 589 BC. The third Babylonian invasion of Judah 
was swift and decisive. Nebuchadnezzar surrounded Jerusalem in 588 BC, 
and after a lengthy siege the city was sacked, Yahweh’s temple was 


destroyed, and Davidic kingship in Judah ceased (24:18—25:21).? 


2. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


For centuries traditional Jewish and Christian scholarship ascribed the book 
of Daniel to the sixth-century BC Hebrew courtier of the same name 
employed in the service of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia (Da 1:3). 
Daniel was among the first Hebrews taken captive from Judah and was 
conscripted into the civil service corps of the Babylonian government (1:6). 
Internal evidence in the second half of the book (the visions of chs. 7—12) is 
usually cited in support of this view. This includes the first-person reporting 
(of personal memoirs or journal accounts [?]; cf. 7:2—28; 8:1-27; 9:1-27; 
10:2—12:4; 12:5—13) and the angelic command to Daniel himself to “seal up 
the book.”!° The court stories of the first half of the book (chs. 1-6) are 
written in the third person (except the first-person report of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream about a tree; 4:4-18). Yet the presumed eyewitness 
detail of these accounts is considered indirect evidence of Daniel’s 
authorship of this section of the book as well.!! Lastly, proponents of the 
traditional view for the authorship and date of the book of Daniel appeal to 
the testimony of Jesus, who credits the prophet Daniel with the authorship of 
the prophecy concerning “the abomination that causes desolation” (Mt 24:15; 
Mk 13:14). 

Biblical scholarship of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
challenged the traditional understanding of the origin of the book of Daniel. 
The views of Porphyry (AD 233-304), a Neoplationist philosopher, are 
frequently cited as precursors of the critical assessment of this book.!? As an 
early dissenting voice in the scholarship on Daniel, Porphyry questioned the 
historicity of the figure of Daniel and dismissed the idea of prophecy in 
Daniel. Instead, he argued that Daniel was written by a Palestiman Jew 
living at the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who related the past but did not 
foretell the future. ! 


Such analysis represents the dominant view of the book of Daniel today. A 
number of historical, literary, theological, and canonical trajectories have 
converged to shape this understanding of the book. Primary among them was 
the perceived inferiority of postexilic prophecy and apocalyptic literature 
when compared to preexilic prophecy according to the canons of nineteenth- 


century literary criticism.'4 The traditional view of Daniel was further 
eroded by the Enlightenment’s antisupernaturalist assumptions of biblical 
scholarship rooted in the elevation of reason over revelation—thus 
dismissing a priori such categories as “miracle” and “predictive prophecy” 
in the biblical record.!° 


Today the discussion extends beyond the issue of vaticinium ex eventu (or 
“prophecy after the fact’) to the nature and character of the apocalyptic genre 
that comprises portions of Daniel. Collins states that the “issue is not ‘a 
dogmatic rejection of predictive prophecy’ as conservatives like to assert, 
but a calculation of probability” (since for him the weight of the literary, 
linguistic, historical, and textual evidence points to a second-century BC date 
for Daniel).!© One feature of apocalyptic literature—pseudonymity 
(ascribing a writing to someone other than its actual author)—is of particular 
importance. Pseudonymity was a known literary practice in the ancient 
world, particularly in the Hellenistic age. Despite the fact that such a literary 
device is rarer in our own culture, Goldingay cautions that we should not 
“infer that God could not use it in another culture.”!’ 


As a result, mainline scholars now consider the book of Daniel the product 
of one or more unknown Jewish pseudepigraphers writing shortly after the 
Maccabean crisis (ca. 160 BC).!® In fact, some scholars date the final 
compilation of the book to shortly before 163 BC since the person(s) 
responsible for the book erroneously place Antiochus’s death in Palestine, 
not Syria (as recorded in Polybius, Histories 33.9). This critical approach to 
the book also assumes that the anonymous author(s) incorporated the court 
stories about Daniel (chs. 1—6) in the book since these earlier materials were 
already circulating in a relatively fixed form.!? Beyond this, a growing 
number of biblical scholars who might be categorized broadly as 
conservative or evangelical in persuasion adhere to this view.7° 


In summary, the book of Daniel is a blend of third-person report and first- 
person memoir, divided into a narrative section (chs. 1-6) and an 
apocalyptic section (chs. 7-12). The internal evidence demands that only the 
first-person visions of the second half of the book be ascribed directly to 
Daniel.?! And in some cases even these visions are framed by third-person 
introductions (e.g., 7:1; 9:1; 10:1). Given this two-part (or bifid) structure, it 
seems likely that the book represents an anthology or edited collection of 


selections of Daniel’s personal journal or memoirs and adaptations of more 
formal chronicles documenting his service in the Babylonian royal court. The 
book was probably composed in the Babylonian Diaspora by Daniel, or 
more likely by associates who outlived him, sometime after 536 BC (the last 
date formula in the book; 10:1) and before 515 BC (since the composition 
makes no reference to the rebuilding of the second temple in Jerusalem). This 
places the current study in what Collins calls “an ongoing tradition of 
conservative scholarship that holds to the exilic date.” 


3. STRUCTURE AND UNITY 


Two basic methods for determining structure have been applied to the book 
of Daniel. One is based on the two languages utilized in the composition of 
the book. For example, while acknowledging the bifid structure of the book 
on the basis of genre, Wood states that “the employment of two languages 
points to an equally valid division, which has to do with the people 
concerned, rather than with literary criteria.”’? The organization of the 
content of Daniel as determined by the language patterns of the book may be 
outlined as follows:?4 


“Preface” (in Hebrew) for the Jews, ch. 1 

Messages (in Aramaic) to the Gentile nations, chs. 2—7 

Prophecies (in Hebrew) to the Jews about the kingdom of God, chs. 
8—12 


This approach to the structure of Daniel assumes a bilingual audience for 
the book and that chs. 2-7 were in some way made available to the Gentile 
public. The widely recognized chiastic arrangement of the Aramaic section 
of the book (see below) is often cited in support of a language-based 


approach to the structure of Daniel.” 


A a dream about four world kingdoms replaced by a fifth (2:4b—49) 
B three friends in the fiery furnace (3:1—30) 


C Daniel interprets a dream for Nebuchadnezzar 
(4: 1-47) 

C’ Daniel interprets the handwriting on the wall 
for Belshazzar (5:1—31) 


B’ Daniel in the lions’ den (6:1—28) 
A’ a vision about four world kingdoms replaced by a fifth (7:1—28) 
More commonly, the literary structure of Daniel is determined by 


appealing to the two types of literature found in the book: the court stories of 
Daniel composed in a narrative genre (chs. 1—6) and the visions of Daniel 


composed in an apocalyptic genre (chs. 7-12). Beyond this, the two halves 
of the book each share a chronological scheme that sequences Babylonian, 
Median, and Persian rulers. 


Redditt goes so far as to identify a “plot” in the book of Daniel that 
extends from the Babylonian invasion of Judah and the beginning of the 
Hebrew exile to the fall of the “fourth kingdom” and establishment of the 
kingdom of God. He identifies the plot shape as essentially “comedic” in that 


the events of the story line turn out “happily” or for the good rather than 


tragically for the Hebrews.”° 


The traditional approach to Daniel understands the book as a literary unity 
composed by Daniel himself or compiled by associates who outlived him 
sometime during the last quarter of the sixth century BC (see Authorship and 
Date). Beckwith has summarized: 


The book of Daniel gives every appearance of being a unity. 
Its material is carefully organized, with six chapters of 
narrative chronologically arranged . . . followed by six 
chapters of visions, again chronologically arranged. The two 
halves are connected .. . by the close parallels between the 
dream of ch. 2 and the vision of ch. 7, and by the continuance 
of the Aramaic language from Dan. 2:4—7:28, though the book 


begins and ends in Hebrew.’ 


H. H. Rowley espoused the early critical view that Daniel was the product 
of a single author of the Maccabean era (see Place of Composition, 
Audience, and Purpose).7® More recent critical scholarship considers the 
book of Daniel a diverse collection of materials put together in several 
stages over the course of two or three centuries. Redditt is representative of 
the contemporary critical approach, theorizing that the book of Daniel 
underwent three recensions: the first edition of the book (R, = chs. 4-6) was 


compiled by the “wise teachers” either before or after they moved to 
Jerusalem from Babylonia (a date is unspecified); the second edition of the 
book (R, = chs. 2—7, along with ch. 1 as an introduction) was published 
sometime between 169 and 167 BC; and the third edition of the book (R3 = 
chs. 8—9, 10-12) was published before the death of Antiochus IV Ephiphanes 


and the cleansing of the second temple in 164 BC (with the exception of 
12:5-12, which was added shortly after the rededication of the temple).7? 
Naturally the later Greek Additions to Daniel constitute yet another edition of 
the book. This study adheres to the traditional approach, namely, assuming 
the book is a literary unity compiled sometime during the last quarter of the 
sixth century BC by associates who outlived Daniel. 


4. PLACE OF COMPOSITION, AUDIENCE, AND 
PURPOSE 


Scholars adhering to a sixth century BC date for the entirety of Daniel assume 
a Babylonian provenance best accounts for the Aramaic core of book? and 
the convincing (albeit subtle) unity of the book.*! In addition, the Persian 
loanwords for administrative terms and officers suggest a final form for the 
book when Persian rule in Mesopotamia was firmly established.** The 
apparent misunderstanding of these terms by the later Greek translators of the 
versions of the LXX further substantiates a pre-Hellenistic date for the 
book.*? Thus the primary audience of the book of Daniel was the Hebrew 
population of the Babylonian Diaspora. The book was both theological 
instruction in the faithfulness of God to his covenantal people and an 
exhortation to the Hebrew captives to imitate the faithfulness, wisdom, and 
piety of Daniel and his three friends.** 


Rowley championed the view that Daniel was the product of a single 
author of Maccabean times (who may have borrowed and reworked earlier 
traditions).°> Thus the primary audience of the book was the Jewish 
population of second-century BC Palestine suffering intense persecution 
under Seleucid rule. Daniel may be considered a sort of “Hasidic manifesto” 
composed and circulated in order “to urge and encourage the faithful Jews to 
remain steadfast in the practice of the religion of their fathers during the 
brutal persecution of Antiochus IV Epiphanes.”*° The weight of the linguistic 
data (1.e., both the Aramaic of Daniel and the Persian loanwords included in 
the book) and the textual evidence (i.e., the Prayer of Nabonidus and the 
Qumran documents) now suggest that chs. 1-6 may have had a lengthy 
prehistory.*’ This makes the position of holding to a single author of 
Maccabean times less tenable, although it is still espoused (with variations) 
by Porteous and Hartman and Di Lella.*° 

Today most critical scholars recognize that the court stories of chs. 1-6 
(‘“tales” or “legends,” as categorized form-critically by Collins)*’ may have 
circulated independently during the Hellenistic era. Thus the court stories 
about Daniel reflect the setting of the Mesopotamian Jewish Diaspora and 


were intended to encourage the Jews to resist compromising their religion. 
The stories also teach that Jews might advance in the Gentile world while 
remaining faithful to Yahweh.*° 


The visions of Daniel (chs. 7-12) are determined to presuppose a Jewish 
audience in second-century BC Jerusalem since the setting of the visions is 
the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes (168-164 BC).*! The 
purpose of the visions is not so much a call to arms in revolt against the 
Seleucid oppressors as a call to ethical living in adherence to the law of 
Moses in the face of persecution.” The visions assure the Jews of God’s 
final victory over evil and the nations doing the bidding of the Evil One, but 
with the recognition that martyrdom is a reality and deliverance will only 
come later with the resurrection of the dead.* 


5. SOCIAL SETTING 


The traditional understanding of the social setting of Daniel accepts the 
prima facie report that the Jewish Diaspora of the Babylonian and early 
Persian periods is the backdrop of the book. The conditions for the Hebrews 
in exile were far from ideal, but they provided a “comfortable” setting for 
getting on with life (Jer 29:5—7), some freedom of movement (Eze 8:1; 14:1), 
and permitted advancement for Jews faithful to Yahweh in a somewhat 
“tolerant” Gentile world (Da 1:6—-17). Hence the primary audience of the 
book was the Hebrew population of the Babylonian captivity. The book was 
both a theological treatise on God’s faithfulness to his covenantal people and 
his sovereign rule of the nations (1:1—5). In addition, the document was an 
exhortation to the displaced Hebrews to imitate the faithfulness, wisdom, and 
piety of Daniel and his three friends while awaiting the inbreaking of God’s 
heavenly kingdom (2:44-45). 

Collins flatly states that the social setting of the book of Daniel is difficult 
to reconstruct because the book is pseudepigraphic, “so the explicit setting in 
the Babylonian exile is known to be fictional.”“+ A majority of critical 
scholars assign the so-called “court tales” (chs. 1—6) to unknown authors or 
editors living in Syro-Palestine during the Hellenistic era. The favorable 
treatment of the Jews, including opportunities for advancement under Gentile 
rule, may reflect the more benign rule of early Seleucid kings such as 
Seleucus I Nicator (312-280 BC) and Antiochus III (222—187 BC). Redditt 
extends this back to early Greek and later Persian periods.* It is possible the 
composers of the court stories even worked in the service of these foreign 
kings.*° 

By contrast, the visions of Daniel (chs. 7-12) are understood to reflect the 
persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes during the Maccabean 
era.’ Thus the visions were a type of “resistance literature,” calling the 
Jews to ethical living in adherence to the law of Moses in the face of 
Seleucid persecution. Some scholars connect this resistance movement with 
the Hasidim.** In fact, Towner identifies this group as containing the likely 
authors and audience of Daniel.*” The Hasidim were scribes and teachers of 
the Mosaic law but were also militant supporters of the Maccabees (cf. 1 


Macc 2:42; 7:12-13; 2 Macc 14:6).°° Collins, however, finds no evidence of 
such militancy in the book of Daniel.*! 


Still others have connected the visions with the wisdom teachings of the 
maskilim. The maskilim were expert teachers, schooled in the ways of 
wisdom broadly defined.°* Their duties included instructing the common 
people in the ways of wisdom that lead to righteousness, especially in times 
of crisis (Da 11:33—35). Daniel and his friends are connected to this learned 
guild (1:3—5, 18-20), and the association of the visions in Daniel with a 
highly educated intellectual elite or “upper class” seems a better fit with the 
social context of the Maccabean era. This helps explain the “passive” 
resistance encouraged by the “wise teachers” (many of whom themselves 
will be martyred during the times of persecution; 11:33—34). Collins rightly 
discounts the supposed ties between the maskilim and the Hasidim proposed 
by some scholars such as Lacocque.~*° 


Smith-Christopher takes an even more extreme stance, suggesting that the 
court tales are also the product of a later period reflecting the circumstances 
of Gentile oppression of the Jews. He categorizes the court stories (at least 
chs. 2 and 4) as “oppositional literature,” the subversive dreams of the 
disenfranchised. Rationale offered in support of the Daniel tales as a 
“folklore of resistance” includes the notion that the dream reports portray the 
Babylonian kings as arrogant buffoons.>* The point of the court stories is to 
“re-negotiate” Jewish identity in the periods from 587 to 163 BC by 
inculcating the subversive strategy that wisdom is a greater force than power 
or wealth for ensuring the survival of the minority culture. 

Thus Smith-Christopher concludes, “the Daniel tales teach that knowledge 
of Jewish identity as the people of Yahweh’s light and wisdom is the key not 
only to survival, but also to the eventual defeat of the Imperial rule of ‘the 
nations’ on earth.” Despite this elaborate socio-literary reconstruction, 
Collins reminds that the attitude toward Gentile rule in the two halves of 
Daniel is still very different: the court stories allow “for the viability of 
Gentile rule in the present,” while “the visions portray Gentile rule as utterly 
unacceptable.”>° 


6. LITERARY FORM 


The book of Daniel 1s composed in two literary genres and predominantly 
narrated in two voices (with the first-person voice typically embedded in 
third-person narration). In literary form, the first half of the book (chs. 1—6) 
is largely third-person narrative, and the second half (chs. 7-12) essentially 
first-person visionary or apocalyptic prophecy. Numerous subgenres within 
these broad literary categories are often identified. For example, according 
to Goldingay Daniel consists of such types of material as romance, legend, 
myth, midrash, court tale, vision, quasi-prophecy, and apocalyptic.*’ Despite 
this consensus recognizing both narrative and visionary literature in Daniel, 
there remains considerable debate in biblical scholarship as to exactly what 
is meant by these form-critical designations. 


There is general agreement that Daniel 1-6 is “story” by way of literary 
form. A story is defined as “a narrative which creates interest by arousing 
tension or suspense and resolving it.’”°* The chapters concerning Daniel and 
his friends are usually labeled “court stories,” since they comprise a series 
of narratives about the experiences of Hebrew captives in a foreign royal 
court.°” Comparisons between Daniel and the stories of Joseph in Pharaoh’s 
court (e.g, Ge 41-47) and Esther in Xerxes’ court (e.g., Est 2-6) are 
commonly drawn as illustrative of the court-narrative subgenre (e.g., 
Lacocque, 1979: 26). 


Scholars dating Daniel to the Maccabean era prefer the rubric “court tale” 
for these narratives since they do not recognize this subgenre as reporting 
history. Instead, the court tales are considered fictive since they adhere to 
stereotypical literary patterns characteristic of folklore and legendary 
literature.°! In addition, they introduce “marvelous” or miraculous elements, 
another indicator of the ahistorical nature of the Daniel court tales for the 
mainline scholar.” 


The court stories of Daniel are often further subdivided into court stories 
of conflict and court stories of contest. The stereotypical plot of the “court 
conflict” tells the story of a hero figure living in a state of prosperity and 
suddenly endangered by a conspiracy. The hero eventually gains release and 
is elevated to a position of honor as a result of the virtue or wisdom 


demonstrated through the trial (e.g., chs. 3, 6). The stereotypical plot of the 
“court contest” tells of a person of lower status who is called on by a person 
of higher status to answer a difficult question or solve an acute problem. The 
person of higher status poses the problem that has baffled others, and the 
person of lower status solves the puzzle and is rewarded (e.g., ch. 2). 


Those espousing the traditional view of Daniel naturally emphasize the 
court stories of Daniel 1-6 as a reliable reporting of history, a recounting of 
actual events situated in the Jewish Diaspora of the Babylonian and Persian 
periods. Although important, it is not enough simply to affirm the didactic 
function of the stories as ethical instruction for Diaspora Jews living under 
foreign oppression.© Nor is it adequate to speak only of the historical 
intentions of Daniel as “fictive” literature; rather, the traditional view of 
Daniel upholds the historical knowledge of the writer of the book and “still 
finds a sixth-century date defensible.”® 


All biblical scholars agree on the genre shift from court narrative (chs. 1— 
6) to apocalyptic vision or prophecy in second half of Daniel (chs. 7-12). 
The origin and nature of Jewish apocalyptic literature, however, remain a 
matter of debate. The roots of biblical apocalyptic may be traced to the 
Hebrew prophetic tradition.°* Daniel not only knew the writings of the 
earlier Hebrew prophets (cf. 9:2), but he also shared their theological 
understanding of Yahweh as the Lord of history (see Theological Emphases). 


In addition, it 1s apparent that Hebrew wisdom tradition influenced the 
development of biblical apocalyptic. Like the practical or utilitarian wisdom 
of Proverbs, the book of Daniel shares an emphasis on ethical behavior and 
prudence and tact in leadership.®’ This book is considered “mantic wisdom” 
rather than “proverbial wisdom” since Daniel’s wisdom is revelatory and is 
attached to dreams and visions, not empirical observation.” 


According to Collins,’! at issue in identifying a text (or group of texts) as 
apocalyptic is whether or not these texts “share a significant cluster of traits 
that distinguish them from other works.” Numerous literary, temporal, and 
eschatological elements comprising the genre of biblical apocalyptic have 
been identified, including: symbolism, dualism, pseudonymity, persecution of 
the righteous, cosmic transformation, resurrection from the dead, and ex 
eventu prophecy.” Collins distills the essence of the apocalyptic genre to 


three characteristics: narrative framework, mediated revelation, and 
eschatological content.” 


Despite the diagnostic analysis of biblical and extrabiblical documents 
according to a shared “cluster of traits,” there is no consensus on what 
constitutes the genre of apocalyptic literature as distinct from biblical 
prophecy. Beyond this, sorting out the difference(s) between an “apocalypse” 
(as a literary genre) and “apocalyptic eschatology” (as a_ theological 
perspective in biblical prophetic literature) proves equally difficult. Finally, 
according to Lucas, “apocalypticism’” as a sociopolitical and religious 
movement must be distinguished from the apocalypse and apocalyptic 
eschatology in the analysis of so-called apocalyptic literature. 


Based on the presence of the foregoing shared cluster of characteristics 
common to apocalyptic prophecy, the book of Daniel is identified as an 
apocalypse. ’> Daniel is further classified as an “historical” apocalypse (i.e., 
characterized by visions and an interest in the development of history), in 
contrast to the “otherworldly journey” type of apocalypse (i.e., marked by the 
heavenly ascent of a hero figure and an interest in cosmological speculation). 
According to the grid published by the SBL Genres Project, Daniel shares 
seven traits with other historical apocalypses, such as the extrabiblical books 
of 2 Baruch, 4 Esdras, and Jubilees. The seven apocalyptic elements 
discerned in Daniel include: recollection of the past, ex eventu prophecy, 
persecution, eschatological upheavals, judgment of the wicked, judgment of 
otherworldly beings, cosmic transformation, and resurrection. ’° 


Typically, apocalypses are considered “crisis literature,’ tractates 
composed during times of oppression and persecution of the people of God 
by foreign powers. According to Murphy, two crises in the second temple 
period led to the production of apocalypses: the persecution by Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes beginning in 167 BC, and the Roman sacking of Jerusalem in AD 
70.’’ By definition, apocalypses differ from prophetic texts in their heavy use 
of symbolic visions, pseudonymity, the periodization of history, and ex 
eventu prophecy.’® The idea of resurrection from the dead (12:3)—one of the 
book’s major contributions to Jewish and Christian theology—is also 
regarded as a key trait of the genre of apocalypse and a signal of a late date 
for the document.” 


It should be noted, however, that Daniel is the only OT canonical book 
included in the catalog of Jewish intertestamental documents determined 
apocalypses by the SBL Genres Project. Yet Collins insists that the inclusion 
of Daniel in the Hebrew canon “does not negate the fact that its closest 
literary relationships are with noncanonical Jewish writings of the 
Hellenistic age.”®° Adherents to the traditional understanding of Daniel admit 
the Seleucid period parallels but protest the equation of apocalyptic with a 
late date for Daniel, since protoapocalyptic texts have a long history in the 
ancient Near East.®! 


Others are less rigid in defining the differences between apocalyptic and 
prophecy and recognize that genres “are fluid literary characterizations that 
have overlapping boundaries.”°* For example, Niditch traces the 
development of the form of the symbolic visions in Daniel (especially chs. 
7-8) in stages to similar literary types in the earlier Hebrew prophets (e.g., 
the visions of Am 7-8 and especially Zec 1-6).°? Appropriately understood, 
genre identification provides a larger context for the study of biblical and 
extrabiblical documents than many critical scholars are willing to admit. 
Serious study of intertestamental apocalyptic literature must take into 
consideration the other biblical examples of so-called “proto-apocalyptic” 
literature such as Isaiah 24-27, Ezekiel 36-39, Joel 2, Zechariah, and the 
relationship of Daniel in the OT and the book of Revelation in the NT. 


One case study serves to illustrate the point of the interrelationship of the 
prophetic and apocalyptic genres in the OT. Collins has identified a cluster 
of eight apocalyptic traits (including ex eventu prophecy) in the book of 
Daniel that place the book in the category of second-century BC apocalypses 
as noted above.* Yet analysis of the visions of Zechariah 1-6 by the same 
criteria shows that this series of early postexilic prophetic revelations also 
contains seven apocalyptic traits or eschatological elements. This list 
contains seven of the twelve apocalyptic traits or eschatological elements 
(apart from ex eventu prophecy) cataloged by Collins: mediated revelation 
(Zec 1:9), recollection of the past (1:18—21), persecution (2:8), other 
eschatological upheavals (4:7), judgment of the wicked (1:21), judgment of 
other worldly beings (5:5), and cosmic transformation (1:16—18; 2:5). 

Beyond this, analysis of so-called “Second Zechariah” (Zec 9-14) yields 
similar results in that these eschatological oracles contain six of the 
diagnostic apocalyptic traits used to categorize the (presumably) late genre 


of apocalypse. Here the list of eschatological elements (following Collins’ 
order) includes: recollection of the past (Zec 12:10), persecution (13:7), 
other eschatological upheavals (14:6, 12), judgment of the wicked (9:1-8; 
14:12), judgment of other worldly beings (13:2), and cosmic transformation 
(14:6-9).®° Clearly, the distinctions between the later genre of the 
apocalypse and the proto-apocalyptic genre of the earlier Hebrew prophets 
are less dramatic than many critical studies of Daniel acknowledge. 


Mention must be made of Daniel and the issue of predictive prophecy 
since ex eventu prophecy is one of the twelve assumed traits of the genre of 
apocalypse identified by Collins. The visions of Daniel focus on the time of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, prompting Collins to ask why a Hebrew prophet of 
the sixth century BC would have such preoccupation with events of the 
second century BC.*° Goldingay concurs, arguing that such far-reaching 
detailed prediction of the future is not consistent with the portrayal of God 
elsewhere in the Bible.8’ The so-called “Akkadian Prophecies” are often 
cited as a parallel literary form since these texts, for the most part, appear to 


have been written after many of the events they describe.*® 


Adherents to the traditional understanding of Daniel counter that such 
prediction serves both to reinforce the message of God’s sovereignty central 
to the book and provide encouragement and assurance to the people of God 
who must endure the impending persecution.®’ Rather than an inconsistency 
in the biblical portrayal of God, such foreknowledge is basic to his divine 
character and one of the attributes that distinguishes him as the true God over 
all false deities (cf. Isa 41:22; 45:21; 46:10). Neither should the fact that 
Daniel represents an unusual or even unique narrative in the OT discount its 
credibility given the many other “one-time” experiences recorded in the 
Bible (e.g., Moses’ encounter with God in the burning bush, the story of 
Jonah and the great fish, Hosea’s marriage to the prostitute Gomer, etc.). 
Finally, there are numerous examples of God’s forecasting of coming events 
(e.g., Joseph’s dreams, Ge 37; Zechariah’s visions, Zec 1:7—6:8) or warning 
the righteous of impending peril (e.g., the Magi, Mt 2:12; Mary and Joseph, 
Mt 2:19, 22). Certainly this is in keeping with his character as a God 
consistently depicted as merciful and compassionate (Ex 34:6; Dt 4:31; Pss 
86:16; 103:8). 

In the end, mainline biblical scholarship desires to assess the book of 
Daniel on the “balance of probabilities.”°? Depending on one’s assumptions 


about the character of God, the nature of biblical revelation, and the 
development of biblical literary genres, the “balance of probability” may be 
understood in different ways.” Certainly, lumping Daniel with the late 
Jewish apocalypses is one option—but not the only option. Given the 
foregoing analysis of Zechariah 1-6 and 9-14, it is possible to place Daniel 


on a continuum of “proto-apocalyptic literature emerging from the early post- 


exilic period of Hebrew history.” 


Such a conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the apocalyptic portions of 
Daniel (chs. 7-12) continue the themes found in the court stories of chs. 1— 
6.” Moreover, it is recognized that only Daniel 10-12 fits the definition of 
the apocalypse genre well. In addition, Daniel is a “child of prophecy,” so 
it is only natural to look for the origins of biblical apocalyptic in the 
prophetic tradition of the OT.® Lucas’s cautious summary statement is 
insightful: 


It seems that Daniel does le somewhere on a line of 
development between the later Hebrew prophets and the 
Jewish apocalypses and, on balance Daniel appears to be 
closer in form and content to the apocalypses. Exactly what 
this means in terms of the date of the final form of the book is 
hard to judge, since the line of development may not have 


been straight, and the rate of development was probably not 


uniform.” 


7. THEOLOGICAL EMPHASES 


The book of Daniel presents a “theology of history.” Theology is understood 
as the portrayal of the person and work of God as revealed in the Bible. 
History is considered the chronological record of significant events affecting 
a nation or institution (and often including an explanation of their causes). In 
one sense, God is always both “cause” and “effect” in biblical history since 
he “acts” in history so that Israel and the nations might know that he is the 
Lord (e.g., Eze 5:5, 13). The specific historical referent here is the nation of 
Israel as the people of God and the Hebrew institutions of Yahweh’s temple 
and the Davidic monarchy. 


Naturally this study of history spills over to include other nations since 
biblical Israel existed in a particular time and space continuum (cf. Dt 7:6— 
8). Beyond this, the destinies of Israel and all other people groups are 
entwined because God chose one nation to bless all nations (Ge 12:1-3). 
Daniel’s “theology of history’ is summarized in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
confession that God lives forever, his dominion is eternal, he rules the 
powers of heaven and the peoples of the earth, and nothing can prevent him 
from accomplishing his purposes in the world (Da 4:3, 34-35). 

A theology of history was essential for the Israelites exiled in Babylonia 
because they suffered from “an intense condition of theological shock.”?’ The 
four pillars of divine promise that undergirded Israel’s confidence in Yahweh 
have been identified as: the irrevocability of God’s (Sinaitic) covenant with 
Israel, Yahweh’s ownership of the land of Canaan, Yahweh’s eternal 
covenant with David, and Yahweh’s residence in Jerusalem.?® How were the 
captive Hebrews to understand the reality that Jerusalem had been sacked, 
Yahweh’s temple razed, the Davidic dynasty terminated, and a substantial 
population of Israelites deported to Babylonia? 


The several distinct components comprising Daniel’s theology of history 
may be outlined as follows: 


* God is sovereign over his creation as the God of gods and Lord of 
kings (2:47), and he determines the destiny of nations (1:2), 
dispenses knowledge and understanding (1:17), possesses all 
power and wisdom (2:20), appoints and deposes kings (2:21), 


reveals deep and hidden things—including the future (2:22; 7:17— 
18; 8:19; 10:14)—exercises eternal dominion (4:3; 7:14), controls 
the fate of individuals (5:23), performs signs and wonders and 
rescues and saves (3:28—29; 6:27), and keeps his covenant of love 


(9:4). Davies summarizes that as the God of history Yahweh knows 


all, controls all, and rescues.” 


¢ The people of God living under his sovereign rule must trust in his 
control, accept responsibility for their actions, and look to the 
future in hope. Prayer is the vehicle for this hopeful outlook and the 
catalyst for change. Daniel’s example and message assure the 
Hebrews that despite the fact that the Jerusalem temple—Yahweh’s 
house of prayer—is destroyed, he still hears and answers prayer. 
Prayer to Yahweh may or may not bring deliverance (as the 
testimony of Daniel’s three friends acknowledges; 3:16—18). That 
is not the point, however, but rather the posture of faithfulness 
toward God in the face of trial, whether that posture results in 
deliverance or martyrdom. It is through prayer that Israel maintains 
covenantal relationship with God (1Ki 8:30), and prayer is one 
means by which order is recovered out of chaos (1Ki 8:34, 36, 39, 
43, 45, 50; cf. Jas 5:16). 

¢ God’s people living under his sovereign rule must discern that not 
all suffering is retributive based on the blessings and curses of 
covenantal relationship with Yahweh (cf. Dt 28). Daniel warns 
God’s people of times of persecution and oppression ahead 
inflicted by the nations ruling over Israel (Da 7:25; 8:24; 11:16, 
24). Unlike the divine judgment of the Babylonian exile, they need 
to know that this suffering is not necessarily punishment for sin but 
divine discipline for purification (11:35). Daniel makes it clear 
that this “time of distress” 1s temporary (11:32) and that the true 
people of God will persevere and experience deliverance (12:1). 
Death itself proves to be no barrier to God’s sovereignty or 
faithfulness, as the promise of resurrection will bring vindication 
to the righteous who die as a result of the persecution (12:2-3). 

¢ God’s people living under his sovereign rule must recognize that a 
series of empires must rise and fall and that an interim period of 
“waiting” must elapse before the kingdom of God breaks into 
history (12:4, 9-13). This means God’s promises for Israel’s 


restoration after the exile, as forecast by Jeremiah (e.g., Jer 31:31— 
34) and Ezekiel (e.g., Eze 34:23—25; 37:24—25), have not failed 
but will be delayed until God’s purposes are accomplished through 
the historical process of the rise and fall of nations. This ability to 
make known to his people such things pertaining to the future is 
both a mark of God’s omniscience and an act of his grace (cf. Isa 
41:21—22; 44:26-27). 


8. TEXT AND VERSIONS 


Overall, the Hebrew and Aramaic of Daniel as represented in the Masoretic 
Test (MT) have been well preserved—a conclusion supported by the 
evidence of the LXX and other ancient versions. Montgomery has noted that 
the MT of Daniel contains an unusual amount of variation both in the Kethib 
and Qere and in the variant readings of the manuscripts.!° Generally 
speaking, the Qumran fragments of Daniel support the MT and offer 
testimony to the faithful transmission of the text over the centuries. Baldwin 
has commented that the range of individual variants found in the Qumran 
manuscripts suggest that when these texts were written the Qumran 
community had no standardized “canonical” text.'°! We have no Aramaic 
Targum of the book of Daniel. !° 


According to Lucas, the primary witnesses to the original Hebrew and 
Aramaic text of Daniel beyond the MT are the Qumran manuscripts, the 
Greek versions, the Latin Vulgate, and the Syriac Peshitta.!° 


The Qumran evidence is especially important for the study of Daniel since 
it attests the changes from Hebrew to Aramaic and back at 2:4b and 8:1. 
Further, the prayers of the Additions to Daniel in the ancient Greek version of 
the book are not contained in the text of ch. 3 in the Qumran manuscripts. !* 
Collins summarizes by saying that “on the whole, the Qumran discoveries 
provide powerful evidence of the antiquity of the textual tradition of the 
MT.”!° 


The textual history of the Greek versions of Daniel is complex, and little 
consensus has emerged in the scholarly debate. Two distinct textual 
traditions of Daniel have been preserved: the Old Greek (or LXX) and the 
Greek version of Theodotion. The relationship between the two Greek 
versions remains a puzzle. Both of the Greek textual traditions include the 
Additions to Daniel. Di Lella concludes that the Greek forms of the text of 
Daniel are valuable to study for their own sake quite apart from their 
relationship to parent text(s) since they represent an early interpretation of 
the book.!© 


Jerome translated the book of Daniel into Latin between AD 389 and 392. 
His Latin Vulgate version was based on the Hebrew and Aramaic text, but he 


was clearly aware of the earlier versions through the Hexapla. The Old Latin 
version, which predates Jerome’s Vulgate, is known only from patristic 
citations and a few fragmentary manuscripts.!°7 

The Old Syriac or Peshitta is a translation of the Bible dating to the third 
century AD and has been preserved in three versions (the Peshitta, the Syro- 
Hexapla, and the revision of Jacob of Edessa). There is some question as to 
exactly when the OT was translated into Syriac and whether or not the 
translation was made by non-Christian Jews or Jewish Christians. The 
Peshitta was translated from the Hebrew and Aramaic text but also shows 
dependency on the Greek version of Theodotion. !°8 


9. LANGUAGES 


The book of Daniel is written in two languages, Hebrew (1—2:4a; 8-12) and 
Aramaic (2:4b—7:28). Daniel shares with the book of Ezra this feature of 
composition in dual languages; Ezra includes portions of four chapters 
written in Aramaic (4:8—6:18; 7:12—26). Beyond this, only two other verses 
in the OT contain Aramaic (Ge 31:47; Jer 10:11). 


Aramaic is a west-Semitic language closely related to Hebrew and is 
associated with the Arameans, who lived in northwestern Mesopotamia. 
Aramaic has a long history of usage in the biblical world, attested by 
inscriptions written in the Old Aramaic dialect dating back to the ninth 
century BC. Imperial Aramaic became the dominant language of the ancient 
Near East, supplanting Akkadian as the lingua franca of the region during the 
Neo-Assyrian Empire (ca. 1100-600 BC) and the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
(ca. 600-540 BC). Aramaic reached its zenith as the official language of the 
Persian Empire (ca. 500-300 BC) but was then replaced by Greek as the 
lingua franca of the Hellenistic era. 


Speculation persists as to why portions of Daniel were written in 
Aramaic. According to Archer, the subject matter of chs. 2—7 pertained 
directly to the citizenry of Babylonia and Persia.!°’ Hence the material was 
composed in Aramaic and perhaps made available to the Gentile public in 
some way. Others have suggested the entire book was originally composed in 
Aramaic but later portions were translated into Hebrew to ensure the book’s 
canonicity.!!° Others consider the Aramaic section of Daniel a literary 
device on the part of the narrator for the purpose of lending authenticity to the 
dialogue. ||! 


The reason for the shift from Hebrew to Aramaic and then back to Hebrew 
in the book of Daniel remains an open question. Maier’s proposal is as 
plausible as any of the several options offered by biblical interpreters. He 
suggests that Daniel 1:1—2:4a may reflect notes taken from the (Hebrew) 
journal of Daniel in his youth, while 2:4b—7:28 is based on more official 
Aramaic documents of the Babylonian royal archives. Daniel reverts to the 
Hebrew language of his youth in chs. 8—12—perhaps an indication of his 
more marginal status in the royal circles at this juncture in his career. The 


angelic command to “seal .. . the scroll” (12:4) prevented him (or anyone 
else) from rewriting the entire book in a single language.!!? 


Scholars on both sides of the debate concerning the date of writing for the 
book of Daniel have marshaled impressive catalogs of linguistic and lexical 
data comparing the Aramaic of Daniel with other Aramaic documents, all in 
an effort to connect the Aramaic of Daniel with an earlier or later dialect of 
the language, depending on the predilection of the proponent assembling the 
data for an early or late date for the book.!'> It is clear that the Aramaic 
portions of Daniel belong to the official or imperial Aramaic utilized 
between 700 and 200 BC. It appears distinct from the Aramaic used at 
Qumran, a later Middle Aramaic dialect in use between 200 BC and AD 
200. There seems to be a growing consensus that Baldwin is correct in her 
observation that “the date of Daniel cannot be decided on linguistic 


grounds.” !!4 


10. CANONICITY (AND THE ADDITIONS) 


Two issues have emerged in the scholarly debate related to the canonicity of 
the book of Daniel. The first concerns that of Daniel’s position in the 
arrangement of books in the Hebrew Bible as represented by the MT. There 
Daniel is grouped among the Writings, being placed after the book of Esther 
and before the books of Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles. Presumably, an 
emphasis on the court stories of the first half of the book (chs. 1-6) made it a 
logical parallel to the book of Esther as complementary stories about the 
experience of Jewish displacement during the exile.!!> The LXX or Greek 
version of the OT and other ancient versions included Daniel as the last of 
the four books of the so-called Major Prophets (along with Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel).!!° It is assumed that the affinities of Daniel’s visions (chs. 7— 
12) with the book of Ezekiel made Daniel’s association with the Hebrew 
Prophets a logical one.!!’ The English Bible follows the convention of the 
Greek OT (LXX) in placing Daniel in the collection of the Major Prophets. 

Generally, the collection of books known as the Writings (Ketubim or 
Hagiographa) is considered the latest addition to the canon of the Hebrew 
Bible (completed sometime between the second century BC and AD 90).!!8 
Critical scholars infer that Daniel’s inclusion in the “third canon” (or 
Writings) of the Hebrew Bible was further evidence of a later (i.e., 
Maccabean era) date for the composition of the book.!!? The omission of 
Daniel in the hymn honoring the faithful ancestors of the Israelites in Ben Sira 
is often cited as supporting evidence for this view.'° In addition, the literary 
device of pseudepigraphy is seen as a link connecting Daniel with 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon in the collection of the Writings. !7! 

The rebuttal by proponents of the traditional view to the argument that the 
placement of Daniel in the Hebrew Bible signals a late date for the book is 
multifaceted. 


1. Daniel was a governmental official and not formally a member of 
the prophetic corps, as were Isaiah, Hosea, and Jeremiah. !7” 

2. It is apparent that the canonical order of the books in the Latter 
Prophets (Isaiah through Malachi) and the Writings (Psalms 


through Chronicles) in the Hebrew Bible was not as fixed as the 
order of the books in the Torah (Genesis through Deuteronomy) 
and the Former Prophets (Joshua through Kings). For instance, 
Josephus (Ag. Ap. 1:1—5) does not include Daniel in the collection 
of the Writings. 

3. The rationale for the ordering of the four historical books in the 
Writings (Daniel, Esther, Ezra—Nehemiah, Chronicles) is 
chronological (based on the evidence of the baraitas [1.e., 
independent collections of Jewish teaching and commentary never 
incorporated into the Mishnah]).!*° 

4. Finally, conservative scholars cite the existence of Daniel in its 
full form in the LXX and Qumran scrolls fragments as an indication 
that the book had been distributed and accepted over a wide 


geographical area prior to the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes.!4 


The differences between the Hebrew and Greek texts of Daniel are not 
restricted to placement in the canon. The Greek version of Daniel contains 
three extra chapters of material: the Prayer of Azariah and the Hymn of the 
Three Young Men (inserted after 3:23); the story of Susanna (inserted before 
ch. 1 in some Greek versions and after ch. 12 in others); and the story of Bel 
and the Dragon (placed at the end of the book).!?° 


The Prayer of Azariah and the Hymn of the Three Young Men is the only 
one of the Additions to Daniel that directly supplements the canonical book 
of Daniel. The document purports to record the prayer of Azariah (or 
Abednego) after he and his two friends were bound and thrown into a blazing 
furnace for refusing to worship the golden image erected by King 
Nebuchadnezzar (3:12, 21—23). The Hymn of the Three Young Men is the 
song of praise sung by the three Hebrews while they walked about in the 
furnace. 


The story of Susanna is considered one of the finest short stories in world 
literature. It recounts the tale of how a young “hero” named Daniel rescues 
the “heroine” Susanna from false charges of adultery levied against her by 
two lecherous Jewish elders. 


The stories of Bel and the Dragon combine two popular tales in which 
Daniel destroys the idol Bel and kills the Dragon, worshiped as a “living 


god” by the Babylonians. Both stories mock the false worship of the pagans 
and expose the folly of idolatry. 


The Additions to Daniel belong to the collection of Jewish writings dating 
from the intertestamental period of Judaism known in the Protestant church as 
the Apocrypha. These fourteen (or fifteen, depending on enumeration) books 
were composed in Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic during the intertestamental 
period of Judaism (ca. 200 BC to AD 100). The books have been preserved 
in Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian. The 
Apocrypha contains six different genres of literature: didactic, religious, 
historical, prophetic (epistolary and apocalyptic), and legendary writings. 

The books of the Apocrypha were never incorporated into the canon of the 
Hebrew Bible. They were added one by one to later editions of the Greek 
versions of the OT. The early Christian church appealed to these additional 
Jewish documents in its preaching and teaching, to the point where the Synod 
of Hippo (AD 393) authorized the use of the Apocrypha as canon. The books 
of the Apocrypha were rejected as canon by the Protestant Reformers but 
affirmed by the Catholic Church at the Council of Trent (AD 1546) as part of 
the Roman Counter-Reformation. !?° 


11. DANIEL AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The NT makes direct appeal to the book of Daniel in only five instances (the 
citation of Da 7:13 in Mt 24:30; 26:64; Mk 13:26; 14:62; Lk 21:27 in 
reference to the sign of the coming of the “son of man’”).!*’ Beyond this, 
allusions to the book of Daniel indexed in the major editions of the Greek NT 
number in the hundreds.!*® The identification of such intertextual 
relationships between Daniel and the NT are dependent, in part, on one’s 
definition of what constitutes a NT allusion to an OT precursor text and the 
degree of imagination biblical scholars apply to the NT text in isolating such 
allusions. 


Numerous NT allusions to the book of Daniel have been identified as a 
result of the comparative analysis of the two Testaments. For example, Jesus’ 
reference to the time of “great distress” before the second advent of the 
Messiah echoes the “distress” Daniel foresees in the end times (Mt 24:21; cf. 
Da 12:1). Paul appears to associate the “man of lawlessness” who exalts 
himself “over everything that is called God” (2Th 2:3-4) with the “king” 
described by Daniel who “speaks against the Most High” (Da 7:24—25). The 
ledger of the OT faithful in the book of Hebrews preserves the tradition of 
Daniel’s deliverance from the lions’ den (Heb 11:33; cf. Da 6:21). 
Additionally, James’s blessing of those who have “persevered” in the face of 
suffering (Jas 5:11) may be linked to Daniel’s blessing of those who “wait” 
until the end (Da 12:12). 


Daniel’s influence on the NT is most prominent in the book of Revelation. 
For instance, more than fifty-five percent of the “Index of Quotations” 
citations in the UBS Greek NT are to the book of Revelation, while forty-two 
percent of the citations in the Nestle-Aland index are to the book of 
Revelation. Specific examples include the vision of a terrifying beast with 
seven heads and ten horns (Rev 12:3; cf. Da 7:7), the reference to the “beast” 
or “little horn” that speaks boastfully (Rev 13:5; cf. Da 7:8), the description 
of the Ancient of Days (Rev 1:14; cf. Da 7:9), the vision of the thrones of 
judgment (Rev 20:4; cf. Da 7:9), and the report of the casting down of the 
starry host of heaven to earth (Rev 12:4; cf. Da 8:10).!?? 


Evans summarizes that the book of Daniel is important to the NT in terms 
of Christology, especially Jesus’ understanding of the kingdom of God, his 
suffering and his rule as Son of Man, the coregency of his disciples, and the 
day of judgment.'°° The discussion of specific examples of intertextuality 
between the NT and Daniel is taken up in the commentary where pertinent. 


12. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The critical study of Daniel has raised numerous questions related to the 
book’s understanding of certain aspects of ancient Near Eastern chronology 
and history, as well as the use of select vocabulary items. Beyond this, the 
inclusion of the apocalyptic literary genre and Daniel’s place in the Hebrew 
canon are typically cited as further difficulties complicating the study of the 
book (see Literary Form, as well as Canonicity, above). The catalog of 
special problems associated with the book of Daniel includes, but is not 
necessarily restricted to: 


¢ the report of the siege of Jerusalem in the third year of King 
Jehoiakim (1:3) 

* the use of the term “Chaldean” for a guild of astrologers (2:2, 4—5) 

* the use of the Aramaic language in the book (2:4b—7:28) 

¢ the use of Greek loanwords for musical instruments (3:5) 

¢ the account of King Nebuchadnezzar’s “madness” (ch. 4) 

* the reference to Belshazzar as “king” (5:1) 

* the reference to Darius the Mede (5:30) 

* the reference to Darius son of Xerxes (9:1) 


These issues are addressed in the commentary as appropriate. 
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(4:1-3 [3:31-33]) 

2. The Report of the King’s Dream (4:4—-18 [4:1- 
15]) 


3. The Interpretation of the Dream (4:19—27 [4:16— 
24]) 

4. The Fulfillment of the Dream (4:28—33 [4:25-— 
30]) 

5. Conclusion and Doxology (4:34—37 [4:31-34]) 


E. Belshazzar’s Feast and the Writing on the Wall (5:1—31 
[5:1—6:1]) 
1. Belshazzar’s Great Banquet (5:1—9) 
2. The Queen Introduces Daniel (5:10—12) 
3. Belshazzar Summons Daniel (5:13—16) 
4. Daniel Explains the Handwriting on the Wall 
(5:17—28) 
5. Conclusion (5:29—31 [5:29-6:1]) 


F. The Lion’s Den (6:1—28 [6:2—29]) 


1. Daniel’s Success (6:1—3 [6:2-4]) 

2. The Conspiracy against Daniel (6:4—9 [6:5—10]) 

3. Daniel Accused and Condemned (6:10—18 
[6:11—19]) 

4. Daniel’s Deliverance (6:19—24 [6:20—25]) 

5. Darius’s Letter of Proclamation and Doxology 
(6:25—28 [6:26—29]) 


II. Daniel’s Visions (7:1—12:13) 
A. The Four Beasts (7:1—28) 


1. Introduction (7:1) 

2. Dream Report (7:2—14) 

3. Interpretation of the Dream (7:15—27) 
4. Conclusion (7:28) 


B. The Ram and the Goat (8: 1—27) 


1. Introduction (8: 1—2) 
2. Vision Report (8:3—14) 
3. Interpretation of the Vision (8:15—26) 


a. Appearance of the interpreting angel 
(8: 15-18) 


b. Message of the interpreting angel (8:19-— 
26) 


4. Conclusion (8:27) 
C. The Seventy Years and Seventy “Sevens” (9:1—27) 


1. Introduction (9: 1—2) 
2. Daniel’s Prayer (9:3—19) 
3. The Revelation (9:20—27) 


D. The Vision of Israel’s Future (10:1—12:13) 


1. Introduction (10:1) 
2. Prologue (10:2-19) 
3. The Angel’s Revelation (10:20—12:4) 


a. Further dialogue with the revealing angel 
(10:20-11:1) 

b. Concerning Persia (11:2) 

c. Concerning Greece (11:3-4) 

d. Concerning Egypt and Syria (11:5—20) 

e. Concerning Antiochus IV _ Epiphanes 


(11:21—35) 

f. Concerning the king who exalts himself 
(11:36-45) 

g. Concerning Michael the great prince 
(12: 1-4) 


4. Epilogue (12:5—13) 
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Text and Exposition 


I. STORIES ABOUT DANIEL (1:1-6:28) 
A. Daniel and the Three Friends in Nebuchadnezzar’s Court (1:1-—21) 


OVERVIEW 


The opening chapter of Daniel introduces the “court stories” section of the 
book (chs. 1-6). These stories are narrative episodes told in the third person 
and relate the exploits of Daniel and his three companions during their 
captivity in Babylon. The content of ch. 1 may be outlined in four units: the 
first (vv.1—2) provides the setting of the book of Daniel (the royal court of 
King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia and his successors; v.1), and the central 
theological theme of the book (God’s sovereignty, as “the Lord delivered” 
Jehoiakim to the Babylonians; v.2); the second (vv.3—7) introduces the main 
characters, or protagonists, of the narratives—the Hebrew captives Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah; the third (vv.8—17) offers clues as to the key 
elements of the “plot” of the book as a narrative, especially nonconformity to 
the dominant culture (v.8), the testing of faith in God (v.12), and divine 
provision (v.17); the final literary unit (vv.18—21) foreshadows the outcome 
of the court stories of the first half of the book—the success and longevity of 
the four Hebrew captives as officials in the royal court of Babylon. 


1, Historical Introduction (1: 1-2) 


In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah, 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came to Jerusalem and besieged it. 
And the Lord delivered Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand, along 


with some of the articles from the temple of God. These he carried 
off to the temple of his god in Babylonia and put in the treasure house 
of his god. 


COMMENTARY 


1 King Jehoiakim (609-597 BC) was installed as a “puppet king” by 
Pharaoh Neco of Egypt after the death of King Josiah (cf. 2Ki 23:30, 34). 
The third year of Jehoiakim’s reign dates Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of 
Jerusalem and Daniel’s subsequent captivity to 605 BC. This date accords 
with the accession-year method characteristic of the Babylonian system for 
computing regnal years (1.e., reckoning a king’s first full year of kingship to 
commence on the New Year’s Day after his accession to the throne, or 608 
BC for Jehoiakim; cf. Wiseman, Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 16-18). 
Critics point to the chronological discrepancy in the biblical reporting of the 
date of the event in that Jeremiah synchronizes the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign with the fourth year of King Jehoiakim’s reign (Jer 
25:1, 9; cf. Porteous, 25—26). Yet if one assumes that Jeremiah is based ona 
nonaccession-year method of reckoning regnal years (more common to 
Egyptian and Syro-Palestinian practice), the difficulty fades and the dates are 
readily harmonized (cf. Longman and Dillard, 376-77). 


Beyond this, critics dispute the historical veracity of Daniel’s report of a 
Babylonian siege of Jerusalem in 605 BC because there 1s no record of such 
an incursion into Palestine at that time (cf. Redditt, 43). There is, however, 
indirect evidence for a Babylonian campaign in Palestine in 605 BC. 
Josephus (Ag. Ap. 1:19) cites a Babylonian priest-historian named Berossus, 
who recorded that Nebuchadnezzar was engaged in campaigns in Egypt, 
Syria, and Phoenicia at the time his father died (cf. Wiseman, 
Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 15). Further, a cuneiform tablet published in 
1956 indicates that Nebuchadnezzar “conquered the whole area of the Hatti- 
country” shortly after the battle of Carchemish in 605 BC. The geographical 
term “Hatti” would have included the whole of Syria and Palestine at this 
time period (cf. Miller, 57; see also Donald J. Wiseman, Chronicles of the 
Chaldean Kings {London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1961], 69). 


The siege of Jerusalem in 605 BC, then, was the first of three major 
invasions of Palestine by Babylonians (although there is no reference to 
armed conflict in vv.1—2, and the verb “besieged” [Heb. swr] may suggest 
more threat than substance, as evidenced in Goldingay’s [3] translation 
“blockaded”; cf. Wood, 30, who comments that “likely only token resistance 
was made, with the Judeans recognizing the wisdom of peaceful 
capitulation’). 


The second incursion occurred at the end of Jehoiakim’s reign in 598 BC, 
when King Nebuchadnezzar was finally in a position to move against the 
disloyal Judean vassal (Jehoiakim had rebelled earlier against Babylonia ca. 
603 BC; cf. 2Ki 24:1—7). By the time Nebuchadnezzar reached Jerusalem, 
Jehoiakim had died and Jehoiachin his son was king of Judah (2Ki 24:8). As 
a result of this invasion of Judah, King Jehoiachin was deposed and exiled 
along with ten thousand citizens of Jerusalem (including Ezekiel; 2Ki 24:10— 
17; cf. Eze 1:1-2). 

The third Babylonian invasion of Judah was swift and decisive. 
Nebuchadnezzar surrounded Jerusalem in 588 BC and after a lengthy siege, 
the city was sacked, Yahweh’s temple was plundered and destroyed, and 
Davidic kingship in Judah ceased (2Ki 24:18—25:21). 

Nebuchadnezzar II was the eldest son of Nabopolassar and is considered 
one of the greatest kings of ancient times. He ruled the Babylonian Empire 
from 605-562 BC—an empire that stretched across the ancient Near East 
from Elam in the east to Egypt in the west. Miller, 56, notes that the writer of 
Daniel refers proleptically to Nebuchadnezzar as “king of Babylon,” since he 
was actually crowned king some two or three months after the siege of 
Jerusalem. 


The city of Babylon lay on the Euphrates River, some fifty miles south of 
modern Baghdad in Iraq. It reached the height of its splendor as the capital of 
the Chaldean or Neo-Babylonian Empire because of the extensive building 
activities of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar. The storied Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon were counted among the “wonders” of the ancient 
world. The prophet Jeremiah predicted the overthrow of Babylon as divine 
retribution for her evil deeds (Jer 25:12—14; cf. Isaiah’s prophecy in Isa 
13:2—22 against the city of Babylon during the Assyrian period). In the NT, 
Babylon symbolizes the decadence and wickedness of Rome (cf. 1Pe 5:13; 
Rev 14:8). 


2 From the outset of the book, the record clearly indicates that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s success is not entirely his own doing. The Lord 
“delivered” (cf. NASB, “gave’) Jehoiakim into the hands of King 
Nebuchadnezzar in that he permitted the Babylonian subjugation of Judah. 
(See NIDOTTE, 3:206, on the use of the Heb. verb ndtan [“to give’’] to 
connote “hand over in judgment.) This introductory statement reveals the 
unifying theme for the whole book: God’s sovereign rule of human history. 


God’s judgment of the divided kingdoms of Israel and Judah was not 
capricious or arbitrary. The threat of divine punishment, including exile from 
the land of the Abrahamic promise, was embedded in the blessings and 
curses of the Mosaic covenant (cf. Lev 18:24—-30; 26; Dt 28). Owing to 
God’s covenantal faithfulness, he was extremely patient and longsuffering 
with his people Israel, warning them through his prophets over centuries of 
the dire consequences of habitual covenantal disobedience (cf. Ne 9:29—32). 
Daniel was not oblivious to all this, as attested by his prayer for his people 
(Da 9:4-11). 

Placing objects plundered from the temples of vanquished enemies as 
trophies of war in the temple(s) of the gods of the victors was common 
practice in the biblical world (e.g, 1Sa 5:2). The act symbolized the 
supremacy of the deities of the conquering nation over the gods of the 
peoples and nations subjugated by the imperialist armies (cf. BBCOT, 287). 
The articles or vessels from the Jerusalem temple confiscated by 
Nebuchadnezzar are not itemized. It is possible these articles were given as 
tribute to Nebuchadnezzar in order to lift the siege against the city (after the 
earlier example of the payments made by kings Ahaz and Hezekiah to the 
Assyrians; cf. 2Ki 16:8; 18:15). The temple treasury cache may have 
included gold and silver ceremonial cups and utensils displayed to the envoy 
of the Babyloman king Merodach-Baladan by King Hezekiah a century 
earlier (cf. 2Ki 20:12—13). The prophet Isaiah rebuked Hezekiah’s pride and 
predicted his treasures would be plundered and carried off to Babylon (Isa 
39:6; cf. the prohibition in Dt 17:17 against stockpiling wealth given to the 
Hebrew kings in anticipation of an Israelite monarchy). 


Later, King Belshazzar paraded these gold and silver goblets before his 
nobles at a great feast, precipitating the episode of the writing on the wall 
and the demise of his kingship (Da 5:1—2, 25-31). Finally, some of these 
implements may have been part of the larger inventory of temple treasure 
plundered by the Babylonians that King Cyrus of Persia restored to the 
Hebrews and that were relocated in Judah when the exiles returned to the 
land under the leadership of Sheshbazzar (Ezr 1:7—11). All this serves as a 
reminder that everything under heaven belongs to God and that he 
providentially oversees what belongs to him—whether his people Israel or 
drinking bowls from his temple (cf. Job 41:11). 


The historical setting laid out in the opening verses is also important to the 
theology of exile developed in the book of Daniel. It is clear from Daniel’s 
prayer in ch. 9 that he is aware of Jeremiah’s prophecies projecting a 
Babylonian exile lasting some seventy years (Da 9:2; cf. Jer 25:12; 29:10). 
The date formulas in books of subsequent prophets of the exile, such as 
Jeremiah (e.g., Jer 52:31) and Ezekiel (e.g., Eze 1:2), serve as “covenantal 
time-clocks” of sorts as they track the chronological progression of God’s 
judgment against his people for their sin of idolatry in anticipation of the 
restoration of Israel to the land of covenantal promise (Jer 44:3—6; cf. Lev 
18:24-30). Elements of Daniel’s “theology of exile” developed in later 
sections of the commentary include: the value of prayer for Hebrews in the 
Diaspora, the role obedience and faithfulness to God play in the success of 
the Hebrews in the Diaspora, and insights into the nature and character of 
divine justice and human suffering in the light of the persecution experienced 
by Israel during and after the Babylonian exile. 


More significant for the Hebrews was the crisis in theology created by the 
historical setting of the Babylonian exile. The Israelites, the people of 
Yahweh, lost possession of their land, had their temple razed, and had the 
office of kingship eradicated in one fell swoop to the marauding hordes of 
King Nebuchadnezzar and the gods of Babylonia. As Wallace, 31, observes, 
the Hebrews needed a new theology. God’s people needed a “Diaspora 
theology” addressing the problem of how to live as a minority group in an 
alien majority culture sometimes hostile, sometimes friendly; how were they 
to “fit in without being swallowed up?” The remainder of ch. 1 and the rest 
of the court stories take up the challenge of answering this very question. 


NOTES 


1 The form of the name TSNITIAI (n°bukadne ‘ssar, “Nebuchadnezzar’’) 
given in Daniel is also found in 2 Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. The alternative spelling TSN TTDI (n°bukadre ‘ssar, 


“Nebuchadrezzar”) appears in Jeremiah (except ch. 28) and Ezekiel. 
According to Wiseman (Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 2-3), there is no 
need to assume that the name Nebuchadnezzar reflects an Aramaic 
pronunciation shift from r to n since an Aramaic tablet dated to 
Nebuchadrezzar’s thirty-fourth year spells the name with n after the (dental) 


d. The name probably means “O Nabu, protect my offspring” (so Wiseman, 


ibid., 3). Nabu was the son of Marduk and the god of wisdom in the 
Babylonian pantheon. 


2 The phrase “in Babylonia” is literally a reference to “the land of Shinar” 
(cf. NIV note), a name for the whole of Mesopotamia found elsewhere in a 
handful of OT passages (Ge 10:10; 11:2; 14:1, 9; Jos 7:21; Isa 11:11; Zec 
5:11). Daniel is the one exception in the OT where Shinar is used more 
restrictively to mean Babylonia. Shinar was the site of the tower of Babel 
(Ge 11:1-9), and according to Baldwin, 78, the reference is a deliberate 
archaism, since it “was synonymous with opposition to God; it was the place 
where wickedness was at home (Zec 5:11) and uprightness could expect 
opposition.” 


The phrase “his god” (VT°8, “/ohadw) is a plural form, “his gods” 
(Archer, 32, observes that the Babylonians were polytheists). The writer may 
be making a subtle theological statement about “religious pluralism’ in the 


ancient world, as the first divine name used is “Lord” in v.2—2"8, “donay, 
meaning God was “owner” or “sovereign ruler” for the Hebrews. The next 
divine epithet is “God” (2°87, Aa ’/dhim), including the definite article 
(see Miller, 58). This designation for God by the Hebrews is often 
understood as a plural of majesty (cf. NIDOTTE, 1:405). The final reference 
to deity is this citation to the treasure house of “his god,” 1.e., Nabu, the 
patron deity of Nebuchadnezzar (see Notes on v.1). The divine names “Lord” 
and “God” may serve as foils emphasizing the supremacy of the one Hebrew 
God over the many “non-gods” of the Babylonian pantheon. 


2. The Main Characters (1:3—7) 


3Then the king ordered Ashpenaz, chief of his court officials, to 
bring in some of the Israelites from the royal family and the nobility 
—4young men without any physical defect, handsome, showing 
aptitude for every kind of learning, well informed, quick to 


understand, and qualified to serve in the king’s palace. He was to 
teach them the language and literature of the Babylonians. >The king 
assigned them a daily amount of food and wine from the king’s table. 
They were to be trained for three years, and after that they were to 
enter the king’s service. 


6Among these were some from Judah: Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael 
and Azariah. The chief official gave them new names: to Daniel, the 
name Belteshazzar; to Hananiah, Shadrach; to Mishael, Meshach; and 
to Azariah, Abednego. 


COMMENTARY 


3-7 This unit introduces the protagonists of the story line of the book of 
Daniel. Four young men taken captive from Judah are identified by name as 
among those Israelites belonging to the royal family and Hebrew nobility 
deported to Babylonia (v.3). All four bore theophoric names (v.6) 
associating them with the God of the Israelites: “Daniel” (“God is my 
judge’), “Hananiah” (“Yah[weh] has been gracious’), “Mishael” (“Who 
is/what is God?”’), and “Azariah” (“Yah[weh] has helped”). 


The name “Ashpenaz’ (v.3) is an attested proper name in Aramaic known 
from an incantation bowl dating to ca. 600 BC (cf. Collins, Daniel, 134). 
The name is associated with “lodging” in some manner and may mean 
“innkeeper.” His title, “chief of [the] court officials,” indicates a position of 
oversight vested with some degree of royal authority (since he was in a 
position to make a decision concerning Daniel’s request concerning food 
rations without appealing to a superior; v.8). Ashpenaz probably served both 
as a type of chamberlain overseeing the accommodations (1.e., “room and 
board’’) for the captives and headmaster in terms of supervising the education 
of the captive foreign youth and approving them for “graduation” into the 
civil service corps upon completion of their prescribed period of training. 


The policy of incorporating capable foreign captives in the civil service 
corps as officials of the king was widespread in the ancient world (cf. 
BBCOT, 730). Such practice had the benefit of depleting the leadership ranks 
in subjugated territories as well as harnessing that administrative potential in 
civil service to the ruling nation. Wiseman (Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 
81) has suggested that in Babylonian practice such “diplomatic hostages” 
were sometimes educated for eventual return to their homeland as loyal 
supporters of the Babylonian regime. This training or education was 
essentially a programmatic indoctrination of the captives in the worldview of 
a conquering nation (see Lucas, 53). The reprogramming included studies in 
the language and literature of the host nation (v.4), a special diet, and training 


in royal protocol (v.5). The goal or desired outcome was reorientation of the 
exiled individual in the thoughts, beliefs, and practices of the suzerain nation. 


Typically, this reorientation included a change of name symbolic of the 
loyalty of the subject to a new king, his nation, and his gods. Accordingly, 
Daniel and his three friends became (v.7): “Belteshazzar” (“Bel [1.e., 
Marduk, the supreme god of the Babylonian pantheon] protects his life’), 
““Shadrach” (perhaps “command of Aku” [1.e., the Sumerian moon-god] or “T 
am fearful of Aku’), “Meshach” (perhaps “Who is what [the god] Aku is?’’), 
and “Abednego” (“servant of the shining one” or “servant of Neg[b]o” [1.e., 
Nabu, son of Marduk and patron deity of the scribal guild]; cf. Goldingay, 18, 
on naming and renaming in the OT). 


Two things stand out in the passage: the exceptional qualifications of the 
young men chosen for the civil service training and the extensive nature and 
duration of that diplomatic training. Concerning the former, it is likely that 
Daniel and his friends were teenagers when they were taken captive from 
Judah and exiled to Babylonia, the presumption on the part of the 
Babylonians being that young boys generally would be more teachable and 
would be in a position to give more years of fruitful service to the state. 
Natural good looks and physical prowess were commonly associated with 
leadership in the biblical world (cf. 1Sa 9:2; 16:18). The three expressions 
referring to intellectual capabilities (v.4, “aptitude for . . . learning, well 
informed, quick to understand”) should probably be regarded as synonyms 
for “gifted learners” rather than signifying distinctive aspects of the human 
intelligence (cf. Miller, 61). The cumulative effect of the triad simply 
stresses the emphasis King Nebuchadnezzar placed on inherent intellectual 
ability. 

According to Wiseman (Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 86), Babylon 
prided itself on being the “city of wisdom,” a title that earlier belonged to 
Assur as the capital of Assyria. The schools of King Nebuchadnezzar’s day 
would have continued to copy “sign lists . . . word lists, paradigms and 
extracts of legal terminology. . . religious documents of all kinds . . . fables, 
and omens of various categories including those about devils and evil 
spirits . . . as well as texts of possible historical interest.” The language of 
the Babylonians (v.4) would have been the Akkadian dialect known as Neo- 
Babylonian. Beyond this, Daniel and his friends would have known several 
other languages, including Hebrew, Aramaic, and probably Persian. 


Akkadian was a cuneiform writing system made up of wedge-shaped 
characters, commonly etched on clay tablets. The language was cumbersome 
and required learning hundreds of symbols, many with multiple syllabic 
values. Collins (Daniel, 140) has observed that length of Babylonian 
education varied depending on the specialization of the student (in some 
cases from ten to eighteen years). He further comments that the three-year 
instructional program for Daniel and his friends seems “unrealistically short 
for anyone who had no previous training in Akkadian letters.” Those who 
have studied the Akkadian language might be inclined to agree! 


Mastery of Akkadian was accomplished by copying simple exercises set 
forth by an instructor, then advancing to the copying of important literary 
texts, and finally to the composition of original documents of various sorts. 
As Baldwin, 80, notes, to study Babylonian literature was “to enter a 
completely alien thought-world.” This Mesopotamian worldview was 
polytheistic in nature, superstitious in character, and pluralistic in practice. 
Lucas (Daniel, 53) summarizes that “the learning process intended for these 
Judean exiles was thus one of induction into the thought-world and culture of 
Babylonia.” This makes all the more remarkable the fact that Daniel and his 
friends were able to devote themselves to the study of Babylonian language 
and literature without compromising their faith in Yahweh and their Hebrew 
worldview. Baldwin, 80, aptly reflects, “evidently the work of Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah, and Habakkuk had not been in vain.” Likewise, the Christian 
church needs individuals of faith who are “students” of the “language and 
literature” of modern culture both for the sake of effective gospel outreach 
(cf. Ac 17:22—28) and for discerning the spirits in terms of maintaining sound 
doctrine (cf. 1 Jn 4:1). 


NOTES 


3 The title PD 2) (rab saris), “chief of the court officials,” uses the 
Akkadian loan-phrase rab-sdris, literally, “chief eunuch” (cf. Baldwin, 79). 
The expression occurs elsewhere as a designation for the “chief officer” of 
the king of Assyria (2Ki 18:17; cf. Jer 39:3, 13; understood in the NASB as a 
proper noun, “Rab-saris”). The use of castrated males as royal officials, 
since eunuchs were considered more loyal and trustworthy servants, is best 
attested during the Persian period (cf. Collins, Daniel, 134). The text of 
Daniel does not imply that the four Hebrew captives were made eunuchs. 


According to Collins (ibid., 135), the notion that Daniel and his three 
companions were eunuchs as reported in rabbinic literature goes beyond the 


text. In fact Potiphar, a DvD (saris, “official’), was a married man (Ge 
39:1, 7). 


4 The NIV renders the Hebrew [7% (kasdim, “Chaldeans”) as 
“Babylonians.” From Assyrian royal inscriptions, the Chaldeans (Akk. 


kaldu/kasdu; Aram. >, kasday) are known to have inhabited the lowlands 
south of Babylon and north of Persia as early as the ninth century BC. The 
OT regularly equates the Chaldeans with the people of Babylonia in general, 
although the Babylonians did not identify themselves in this way (e.g., Isa 
13:19; Jer 24:5; Eze 1:3; cf. Ezr 5:12). Some scholars suggest that the word 
designates a special guild or priestly class of wise men (e.g., Collins, 
Daniel, 138; Goldingay, 16). It seems more likely that the term kasdim as 
used in the context of v.4 (1.e., “the language and literature of . . .”; cf. “all 
kinds of literature and learning” in v.17) refers more generally to the 
Chaldeans or Babylonians (as in Da 5:30; 9:1) and hence to the larger body 
of knowledge known and studied in Babylon. 


5 The Hebrew phrase 7207 32°73 (pat-bag hammelek, lit., “fine-food of 
the king’) is an unusual OT expression found only in Daniel 1:5 and 11:26, 
rendered “food . . . from the king’s table” (cf. NASB’s “the king’s choice 
food”). According to Baldwin, 81, the term is derived from Old Persian and 
refers to “honorific gifts from the royal table.” Similar gifts of “delicacies” 
from the royal table are mentioned in Genesis 43:34 and 2 Samuel 11:8. 


7 The only other reference to Daniel’s Babylonian name occurs in 4:8, 
where context suggests that the name “Belteshazzar” is a theophoric name 
related to the Babylonian god Bel or Marduk. The name “Belteshazzar” may 
be a shortened from of the Akkadian [Bé/]-balatsu-usur (“[Bel] protect his 
life’; cf. Miller, 65) or Bélet-Sar-usur (“Lady, protect the king,” in reference 
to the consort of Bel; cf: Baldwin, 81; Lucas, 53). 


3. The Plot (1:8-17) 


8But Daniel resolved not to defile himself with the royal food and 
wine, and he asked the chief official for permission not to defile 
himself this way. Now God had caused the official to show favor 


and sympathy to Daniel, !°but the official told Daniel, “I am afraid of 
my lord the king, who has assigned your food and drink. Why should 
he see you looking worse than the other young men your age? The 
king would then have my head because of you.” 


"Daniel then said to the guard whom the chief official had 
appointed over Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, 2Dl ease 
test your servants for ten days: Give us nothing but vegetables to eat 
and water to drink. '*Then compare our appearance with that of the 
young men who eat the royal food, and treat your servants in 
accordance with what you see.” !4So he agreed to this and tested 
them for ten days. 


'SAt the end of the ten days they looked healthier and better 


nourished than any of the young men who ate the royal food. '°So the 
guard took away their choice food and the wine they were to drink 
and gave them vegetables instead. 


To these four young men God gave knowledge and understanding 
of all kinds of literature and learning. And Daniel could understand 
visions and dreams of all kinds. 


COMMENTARY 


8-17 The plotline of a story unfolds in the arrangement of events recorded 
in the narrative. The basic ingredient of a good story plot is conflict moving 
toward resolution. The opening scene of Daniel reports such conflict. The 
conflict for Daniel and his three friends is an ideological or moral conflict 
dilemma. This type of conflict usually occurs within the protagonist(s) of the 
story and generally focuses on issues of worldview and ultimately “good” 
versus “evil.” Specifically, the issue here is the royal food and wine that 
Daniel and his friends were required to eat and drink (v.8). The rejection of 
the royal food by Daniel and his friends foreshadows further episodes of 
conflict as the story of the Hebrew captives progresses, conflicts with other 
characters (e.g., the Babylonian wise men; 3:8—12; 6:1—5), and physical 
danger in the form of execution by fire (3:11) and exposure to wild beasts 
(6:7). 


The expression Daniel “resolved” (v.8) is an idiom expressing a 
deliberate act of the will motivated by a deep-seated personal conviction 
(Heb. sim + /éb, “to set the heart”; cf. NASB’s “Daniel made up his mind’). 
The word “defile” (Heb. ga ’al) occurs fewer than a dozen times in the OT 
and may refer to moral or ceremonial impurity (e.g., Isa 59:3; Mal 1:7, 12). 
Wallace, 42-43, observes that Daniel believed “faith in God and the 
forgiveness of God had made him clean”—clean from the idolatry and moral 
pollution of the surrounding world. To eat the king’s food would compromise 
God’s forgiveness and draw him back into the very same “world” from 
which he had been cleansed. 


The royal food rations posed a problem for Daniel and his friends for 
several possible reasons. First, the law of Moses prohibited the obedient 
Hebrews from eating certain types of food, and there was no assurance that 
such fare would be left off the menu (cf. Lev 11; Dt 12:23—25; 14). Yet the 
Mosaic dietary restrictions do not include wine, also rejected by Daniel and 
his friends. 


Second, the royal food rations would have probably been associated with 
idol worship in some way (either by the food’s having been offered to idols 
or blessed by idolatrous priests). Yet Daniel and his friends do not refuse all 
the royal food rations (as though only meat and drink but not “vegetables” 
were dedicated to the Babylonian gods). On both counts the royal food 
would have been regarded as ritually unclean on theological grounds, and 
hence the eating of such food would constitute an act of disobedience against 
Yahweh and his commands. 


Beyond this, it is possible that Daniel simply interpreted the eating of the 
royal food rations as a formal demonstration of allegiance to the Babylonian 
king. Baldwin, 83, and Felwell, 40, suggest that Daniel’s motivation for 
rejecting the king’s menu was political in the sense that eating the royal 
provisions was tantamount to accepting the lordship of the Babylonian king, 
whereas Daniel and his friends owed loyalty to Yahweh alone as their “king” 
(cf. 3:17—18; on the issue of cultural assimilation see BBCOT, 731). But 
again, Daniel and his friends do agree to certain provisions of royal food, 
thus weakening the argument of political allegiance to King Nebuchadnezzar 
by virtue of the “meal custom” of the biblical world. Longman, 53, suggests 
that the food-rations test was essentially a means by which Daniel and his 
friends might demonstrate that their healthy physical appearance (and hence 


their intellectual gifts) was the miraculous work of their God—not King 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace food or the Babylonian pantheon. As J. H. Sims 
(“Daniel,” in A Complete Literary Guide to the Bible, ed. L. Ryken and T. 
Longman [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1993], 333-34) points out, whatever 
the motivation for rejecting the royal food rations, the greater issue 
theologically is that of divine nurture versus human nurture—on whom or 
what will the Hebrews rely for sustenance in their captivity? 


The question of conformity to the surrounding culture was of paramount 
concern for the Diaspora Hebrews. To what degree, if any, should the 
displaced Israelites make accommodation to the surrounding dominant 
culture? What place was there for the Hebrew distinctives of religious 
monotheism and ethical absolutism based on the law of Moses in the 
religious pluralism and moral relativism of the Gentile superpowers? Rather 
than react in open defiance of the king’s decree, Daniel and his friends 
arranged a compromise with Ashpenaz and his appointed guardian (vv.10— 
14). The alternative to eating the king’s food was a “rations test,” with the 
Hebrew captives to be fed a diet of vegetables and water (v.12), against the 
control group of those young men eating the royal provisions (v.13). 
Goldingay, 20, interprets the “ten-day” testing period pragmatically as a 
standard round number of days that would not arouse the suspicion of 
Ashpenaz’s superiors and yet be long enough for the effects of the test to be 
observed. 


The example of nonconformity by Daniel and his friends became a model 
for the Israelite response to Gentile culture in later Judaism. For example, the 
characters of both Judith and Tobit are portrayed as pious Jews who observe 
strict adherence to the Mosaic law in the books of the apocryphal OT 
literature that bear their names. Separation from Gentile culture was an 
important component in an emerging “Diaspora theology” for the Hebrews 
during the intertestamental period. By the time of the NT, the Jewish 
worldview was tainted with attitudes of particularism, exclusivism, and 
superiority in reaction to the influences of Hellenism. 


This “Judaism against Gentile culture” paradigm made Jesus’ apparent 
laxity toward the Mosaic law and his accommodation to Gentile culture 
difficult to interpret and accept. The church, as the counter-culture agent of 
God’s kingdom in the world, has no less difficulty in discerning and 
practicing what Jesus meant when he instructed his followers that though they 


were in the world, they were not to be of the world (Jn 17:14—-18; see the 
discussion of the Christian’s interface with culture employing Niebuhr’s 
classic Christ and culture paradigms in Longman, 62-69). 


In the process we learn that God’s providential rule of history is not 
restricted to nations and kings, as God caused Ashpenaz, the chief official, 
“to show favor and sympathy to Daniel” (v.9). The passage is reminiscent of 
Joseph, who “found favor” in Potiphar’s eyes (Ge 39:4), and Esther, who 
“pleased [Hegai] and won his favor” during her preparations for the royal 
beauty contest (Est 2:9). The repetition of the verb “gave” (Heb. natan; GK 
5989) echoes God’s deliverance of King Jehoiakim to the Babylonians (v.2). 
The NIV’s “God had caused” (v.9) fails to convey the full theological freight 
of the original (cf. NASB, “Now God granted Daniel favor and 
compassion. ..”). Literally, “God gave Daniel for favor and mercies before 
the chief official.” Even as God gave Jehoiakim to the Babylonians for 
judgment, God gave Daniel to Ashpenaz for grace. 


This language of divine intervention is in keeping with the theme of Daniel 
established in the opening verses, namely God’s sovereignty. As Seow, 27, 
notes, “the sovereignty of God is thus affirmed; the theological paradox of 
judgment and grace is maintained . . . God is the narrator’s ‘lord’ . . . God is 
at work and ever providing.” In fact, God’s testing and providing are key 
themes of the OT and justify his name as “Yahweh Yir’eh” or “Jehovah 
Jireh” (“The LORD Will Provide,” Ge 22:14). 


The four Hebrews passed the rations test, actually emerging “healthier and 
better nourished” than their counterparts, whose diet consisted of the royal 
food (v.15). For the third time in the chapter we read that God “gave” (Heb. 
natan; v.17). In this instance, as a result of their resolve not to defile 
themselves with the royal food, God granted Daniel and his friends 
“knowledge and understanding” (v.17a). The term “knowledge” (Heb. 
madda’) implies academic learning (cf. v.4, “quick to understand”), and the 
word “understanding” (Heb. haskél) suggests both “aptitude for learning” 
(cf. v.4) and insight with respect to prudence or sound judgment. 


In other words, the food rations episode offers practical commentary of 
sorts on Proverbs 1:7a: “the fear of the LORD is the beginning of 
knowledge” (cf. Ps 111:10). Baldwin, 84, has summarized that even small 
acts of faith and self-discipline, when undertaken out of loyalty to godly 
principle, set “God’s servants in the line of his approval and blessing. In this 


way actions attest faith, and character is strengthened to face more difficult 
situations.” (But see Goldingay, 20, who denies the cause-and-effect 
relationship between faithfulness and reward.) The added statement in v.17b 
that Daniel received a special divine endowment to understand or interpret 
visions and dreams foreshadows those “more difficult situations” he will 
face in the key role he plays as interpreter of dreams and seer of visions in 
the rest of the book. 


NOTE 


12 The meaning of the word rendered “vegetables” (Heb. D°VN, 
zero im), 18 somewhat uncertain. (On the alternative spelling zéro ‘nim in 
v.16, see Collins, Daniel, 144.) The term is connected to the Heb. al) 
(zera , “seeds”) in some way, perhaps signifying a type of porridge made 
from ground grain (cf. BBCOT, 731). 


4, Foreshadow of the Outcome (1:18-21) 


'8At the end of the time set by the king to bring them in, the chief 


official presented them to Nebuchadnezzar. !’The king talked with 
them, and he found none equal to Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and 


Azariah; so they entered the king’s service. ?°In every matter of 


wisdom and understanding about which the king questioned them, he 
found them ten times better than all the magicians and enchanters in 
his whole kingdom. 


*! And Daniel remained there until the first year of King Cyrus. 


COMMENTARY 


18—21 The conclusion of the first court story is a fortuitous one for Daniel 
and his three friends. After their three-year program of study in the “arts and 
sciences” of Babylonia, the Hebrews appear before King Nebuchadnezzar 
for an interview and subsequent appointment to posts of civil service (v.18). 
All four pass their oral examination with “honors” and are deemed by the 
king to be superior to all the other wise men of the kingdom in “wisdom and 


understanding” (v.20). The expression “ten times better” is a common idiom 
in the OT for expressing hyperbole in dialogue (e.g., Ge 31:41; Nu 14:22; Ne 
4:12). 

Induction into the civil-service corps of the king meant candidates had to 
be “qualified to serve in the king’s palace” (v.4). Once the qualifications of 
the four Hebrews were certified, they “entered the king’s service” or 
received administrative appointments as civil servants (v.19). The same 
word (lit., “stand,” ‘Gmad) is used in both statements to express the idea of 
entering the king’s service. To “stand” before the king is an idiom for serving 
the king (cf. 1Ki 10:8; 12:8) and connotes both loyalty to the crown and 
adherence to royal protocol and etiquette (cf. Miller, 61). 


The purpose of the final section of the first court story is twofold. First, 
we learn that there is a difference between learning as an “acquired skill” 
and wisdom as a divine gift (v.20; cf. v.17). Daniel and his friends learned 
the secret lore of the Babylonian magicians and priests, but they clearly 
understood the God of Israel to be the source of all knowledge and wisdom 
(cf. 2:20). The rest of the court stories of Daniel give testimony to the four 
Hebrew captives’ reliance on God as the fountainhead of knowledge and 
wisdom, unlike their Babylonian counterparts, who relied on occultic arts 
and all the gods and demons associated with Babylonian religion (e.g., 2:20— 
23, 28; 4:18, 24; 5:12). Much like Joseph, who served Pharaoh in Egypt, 
Daniel and his friends recognized that it is God in heaven who reveals 
mysteries to his faithful servants (2:28; cf. Ge 40:8; 41:16). 


Russell, 32, sums up the outcome of the king’s examination of the Hebrew 
apprentices by noting that “even in this highly skilled field [1.e., Babylonian 
‘arts and sciences’] Daniel and his friends were so obviously better than 
them all! By the goodness of God they could beat the Babylonian experts at 
their own game. The secrets of Babylon were no secrets to Yahweh who 
made them known to whomsoever he willed.” The experience of Daniel and 
his friends anticipates the instruction of the apostle Paul about the “only wise 
God” (Ro 16:27) and his son Jesus the Messiah, who is the “wisdom from 
God” for the Christian (1Co 1:30). 


Second, the chronological notice in v.21— attached as an addendum to the 
Opening court story explaining how Daniel and his friends came to be royal 
officials in Babylonia under King Nebuchadnezzar—attests to the “staying 
power” of Daniel (cf. Wallace, 47-48). The first year of King Cyrus of 


Persia is dated to 539 or 538 BC, depending on the source consulted. This 
means Daniel held an administrative post in the royal court of Babylon for 
more than sixty years, and his time spent in Babylonian captivity was nearly 
seventy years (given his deportation in 605 BC; cf. 1:1). Earlier the prophet 
Jeremiah had predicted that the Hebrew captivity would cover seven 
decades (Jer 25:11—12; 29:10). The reference to the accession year of Cyrus 
to the throne of Babylon probably marked the end of this enforced exile of the 
Hebrews by the Babylonians (so Goldingay, 27; Lucas, 56). 


In reality, Daniel’s longevity testified both to God’s sovereignty over the 
nations and his faithfulness to his people Israel. Even as Daniel outlasted the 
kings of the Babylonian Empire, so God’s people were sustained in captivity 
and eventually permitted to return to their homeland of covenantal promise 
(2Ch 36:22—23; Ezr 1:14). Likewise, the presence of the Israelite named 
Daniel in the royal court of seven Babylonian monarchs and the first king of 
Persia was a tangible reminder that God is the one who sets up kings and 
deposes them (Da 2:21). 


NOTE 


20 The conjunctive phrase “wisdom and understanding” is more precisely 
a construct-genitive in the MT, “wisdom of understanding.” Although 
unmarked, the NIV and NASB read the LXX and Syriac versions at this 


point. The term M220 (hokma, “wisdom’; GK 2683) refers to a matrix of 
qualities including aptitude, technical skill, intuitive good sense, and 
experience—demonstrated, for example, in navigating a ship in open waters 
or crafting fine art from metal, wood, or precious stones (Pr 8:12—14; cf. 


NIDOTTE, 2:130—34). The word ma (bina, “understanding”; GK 1069) 
means to discern, distinguish, or differentiate, perceive or have insight, 
comprehend; with respect to Hebrew wisdom literature, it denotes “problem- 
solving” ability (Pr 1:6; cf NIDOTTE, 1:652—53). In either case, the 
construction calls attention to the idea of wisdom as “applied knowledge”— 
that is, Daniel and his friends had “agile” minds and were adept at problem 
solving as a result of the critical-thinking skills garnered through rigorous 
academic training coupled with the insight and sound judgment instilled by 
their fear of Yahweh. 


The term 2877 (hartom, “magician’) is used of the soothsayer-priest of 
Egypt (cf. Ge 41:8, 24; Ex 7:11, 22), and it may be an Egyptian loanword in 
Hebrew. The magician was a mantic skilled in the occultic arts, including 
astrology, sorcery, exorcism, performing signs and wonders, and various 
forms of mechanical divination such as hydromancy (the mixing of liquids in 
a divining cup; cf. Ge 44:5), haruspicy (the study of animal entrails), 
hepatoscopy (the analysis of animal livers; cf. Eze 21:21), augury (the 
tracking of the behavior of sacred animals; cf. 2Ki 21:6), and oneiromancy 
(the interpretation of dreams; cf. Ge 40:8; Dt 13:1). Technically, the 
magicians were wise men or scholars who functioned literally as 
“engravers” or “scribes” by meticulously recording such things as 
astrological phenomena to inform the process of royal decision-making (see 
Miller, 72; Wiseman, Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 88-89). 


99, 66 


The word *#’8 (‘assap, “enchanter”; “conjurers,”” NASB) occurs only in 
1:20; 2:2 in the OT. The term is derived from the Akkadian word Gsipu, an 
“incantation priest” (cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 131). The enchanter or 
conjurer belonged to a priestly class skilled in communication with the spirit 
world (including the realm of the dead) by means of magic spells and 
incantations. These and other classes of priests specializing in the occultic 
arts (cf. 2:2) had prominent roles as advisers to the king in the royal courts of 
the ancient world (see Miller, 72—73). 


B. Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream of the Statue (2:1—49) 


OVERVIEW 


The second chapter of Daniel continues the court-stories section of the 
book (chs. 1-6). It forms part of a distinct literary unit within the book that 
includes chs. 2—7. Lucas, 69, has outlined the chiastic structure of the section 
as follows: 


A Dream about four earthly kingdoms and God’s kingdom (ch. 2) 


B Story about Jews being faithful in the face of death (ch. 
3) 


C Story about royal hubris that is humbled (ch. 4) 


C’ Story about royal hubris that is humbled (ch. 
5) 


B’ Story about a Jew who is faithful in the face of death 
(ch. 6) 


A’ Vision about four earthly kingdoms and God’s kingdom (ch. 7) 


The plot of the story in ch. 2 may be outlined in five scenes: the king’s 
troubling dream and the resulting crisis for the royal wise men (vv.1—13); 
Daniel’s intervention followed by God’s intervention (vv.14—23); Daniel’s 
description of the contents of the king’s dream (vv.24—-35); Daniel’s 
interpretation of the king’s dream (vv.36—45); and the king’s response to 
Daniel’s interpretation (vv.46—49). 


The literary unity of this chapter has for several reasons been disputed by 
some biblical scholars (e.g, Davies, 45-46; Anderson, 14-15). For 
example, the Aramaic section of the book begins in 2:4b, after the king has 
reported his disturbing dream to the royal advisers. The chapter combines a 
number of diverse literary subgenres according to form critics, including 
court tale, dream report, legend, aretalogy, doxology, and midrash (so 
Goldingay, 36). Instances of repetitiveness in the account (e.g., vv.28—-30) 
and the lack of continuity with other portions of Daniel are sometimes cited 
as evidence of editorial activity (e.g. the fact that the king needs an 
introduction to Daniel after previously interviewing him after the completion 
of his educational training, cf. 1:18). In fact, Fewell, 62, suggests that this 
tension in the biblical text compromises the narrator’s reliability as an 
accurate storyteller. Yet Goldingay, 44, observes that such repetitiveness and 
discontinuity “may as likely be the responsibility of the author as a redactor.” 


In the end it is best to read the chapter completely as it stands—a court 
story of contest featuring a dream report (cf. Humphreys, 219, though he 
denies the historicity of the story and labels it a “tale’’). The story plot is one 
of contest, and it plays out at two different levels of understanding. On the 
human level the contest to interpret the king’s dream pits the king himself 
against his corps of royal advisers. Once Daniel is drawn into the story, he 
becomes a rival to the other royal advisers in responding to the king’s 
demand for an “answer” to his dream. 


On a spiritual level the contest sets Yahweh of Israel, the true God, against 
the pantheon of gods represented in the idolatry of Babylonian religion. A 


related aspect of this cosmic dimension of the contest to interpret the king’s 
dream is the ultimate source of knowledge and wisdom—the God of the 
Hebrews or the occultic lore of the Babylonian wise men (cf. 2:21—23). On 
this count Seow, 35, observes that the narrative of 2:1-49 echoes those 
poems of Isaiah 40—55 that highlight the wisdom and foreknowledge of 
Israel’s God over against the idols of the nations (e.g., Isa 41:21—29; 45:19; 
46:9-10; 47:13-14; 48:5—6, 16). In fact, itis Yahweh 


who foils the signs of false prophets 
and makes fools of diviners, 
who overthrows the learning of the wise 
and turns it into nonsense, 
who carries out the words of his servants 
and fulfills the predictions of his messengers. (Isa 44:25—26) 


Numerous parallels have been drawn between Daniel’s experience in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s court and Joseph’s in Pharaoh’s court (Ge 41). In each 
case a Hebrew servant of God interprets a king’s dream that has puzzled the 
royal advisers and as a result is elevated to a place of prominence in the 
kingdom. The form-critical scholar attributes this to the shared folklore 
pattern of the success story of a wise courtier, “in which a lower-class hero 
solves a problem for a higher-class person and is rewarded for doing so” 
(Redditt, 50). Others ascribe the similarities to the rule of a sovereign God in 
history in cultures where special emphasis is placed on dreams and the 
interpretation of them. According to Goldingay, 36, Daniel, like Joseph, is “a 
model of Israelite wisdom (v.14) and a model of Israelite piety, in his prayer 
(v.18), his vision (v.19), his praise (vv.19—23), his witness, (vv.27—28), his 
self-effacement (v.30), his conviction (v.45); the fruit of his work is not 
merely rewards and promotions (v.48) but obeisance and recognition of his 
God (vv.46-47).” 


Daniel’s godly living in the Babylonian exile served as an example for 
Jews living in a foreign culture in the literature of the later Jewish Diaspora 
(e.g., Tobit, Judith; cf. Longman, 62-69, on the application of Daniel’s 
example to the relationship between faith and culture for the contemporary 


Christian). But Humphreys, 221, correctly observes that in ch. 2 “the God of 
Daniel is the central figure and not the courtier.” 


I. A Troubling Dream for the King and a Crisis for the Wise Men (2:1- 
13) 


'In the second year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar had dreams; his 
mind was troubled and he could not sleep. *So the king summoned the 
magicians, enchanters, sorcerers and astrologers to tell him what he 
had dreamed. When they came in and stood before the king, *he said 
to them, “I have had a dream that troubles me and I want to know 
what it means.’” 


4Then the astrologers answered the king in Aramaic, “O king, live 
forever! Tell your servants the dream, and we will interpret it.” 


>The king replied to the astrologers, “This is what I have firmly 
decided: If you do not tell me what my dream was and interpret it, I 
will have you cut into pieces and your houses turned into piles of 
rubble. “But if you tell me the dream and explain it, you will receive 
from me gifts and rewards and great honor. So tell me the dream and 
interpret it for me.” 


7Once more they replied, “Let the king tell his servants the dream, 
and we will interpret it.” 


8Then the king answered, “I am certain that you are trying to gain 
time, because you realize that this is what I have firmly decided: °If 
you do not tell me the dream, there is just one penalty for you. You 
have conspired to tell me misleading and wicked things, hoping the 
situation will change. So then, tell me the dream, and I will know that 
you can interpret it for me.” 


'OThe astrologers answered the king, “There is not a man on earth 
who can do what the king asks! No king, however great and mighty, 
has ever asked such a thing of any magician or enchanter or 
astrologer. !! What the king asks is too difficult. No one can reveal it 
to the king except the gods, and they do not live among men.” 


!2This made the king so angry and furious that he ordered the 
execution of all the wise men of Babylon. !?So the decree was issued 
to put the wise men to death, and men were sent to look for Daniel 
and his friends to put them to death. 


COMMENTARY 


1 The date formula sets the story in the second year of the Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar (ca. 604 BC). A close reading of Daniel reveals that 
Daniel’s training in the wisdom guild lasted for three years (1:5). Yet the 
court story relating the dream of the king includes Daniel among the 
“condemned” wise men as though he has already graduated and received his 
appointment as a member of the royal advisers (2:14). While a definitive 
answer to the chronological conundrum remains elusive, plausible 
harmonizations have been constructed offering possible solutions to the 
problem. For example, Wood, 48—50, places the event within Daniel’s three- 
year apprenticeship (thus explaining why Nebuchadnezzar needs an 
introduction to Daniel; cf. Fewell, 55). Young, 56, however, prefers to 
understand the three years of training as including “partial years” and thus 
reconciles the internal chronology of chs. 1 and 2 according to the following 
chart: 


Year of Daniel’s Training Reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
first year year of accession 
second year first year 
third year second year 


As in the case of 1:1, the date formula here serves simply to set the stage 
for the narrative. Specifically, the scene unfolds in the royal court of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon. More important, the date formula is a feature of 
ancient historiography and serves to mark the king’s dream as an actual event 
within the time-space continuum of ancient history. 


2-3 The text uses the term “wise men” (v.12) as an umbrella term used to 
designate the cadre of royal advisers serving in the Babylonian court. These 
men are “professionals” trained in the literature and lore of the Babylonians 
—especially divination and other magical arts. The wise men represent 
several different learned guilds or classes of priest-scholars, including 
“magicians, enchanters [conjurers, NASB], sorcerers and astrologers 
[Chaldeans, NASB].” 


These and other classes of priests specializing in the occultic arts had 
prominent roles in the royal courts of the ancient world as advisers to the 
king (see Miller, 72—73, 78-79; BBCOT, 732). Collectively these experts 
“were the political consultants, trend spotters, and religious gurus of the day” 
(Longman, 77). Generally speaking, the OT condemns these classes of priest- 
scholars and the specialized occultic art(s) practiced by the adherents of 
each guild (e.g, Ex 22:18; Dt 18:10—-11; cf. Lucas, 69-70; Smith- 
Christopher, 50). 

This distinguished group of wise men has been assembled because King 
Nebuchadnezzar has had a troublesome dream (v.3; cf. the more literal 
rendering of the NASB, “my spirit is anxious to understand the dreany’). In 
the ancient world, dreams were considered a significant medium of insight 
for the future, and Babylonian religion especially encouraged the seeking of 
such portents through dreams and unusual circumstances of everyday life. 
The success of a king and the welfare of his kingdom were often dependent 
on the correct interpretation of an unusual dream or some bizarre natural 
event. Longman, 77, observes that it is in dreams and the interpretation of 
dreams “that Babylonian religion and Daniel’s faith come closest, and 
perhaps that is why God chose to speak to Nebuchadnezzar in this way. . . . 
After all, God had spoken through dreams in the past (e.g., Gen 28:10—22; 
IKgs 3:5), but not through other means of divination so popular in 
Babylonia.” Naturally, this similarity by no means discounts the profound 
difference between prophecy as the product of divine initiation and 
revelation, and divination, which is the result of human initiation or 
manipulation (cf. Longman, 77). 

4 The response of the astrologers to the king marks the beginning of the 
Aramaic section of this book (2:4b—7:28). The NIV interprets the word 
“Aramaic” (Heb. “rdamit) so as to give the impression that the astrologers 
speak to the king in Aramaic. It would be only logical for the wise men to 


communicate in a language common to all, since the wise men are a racially 
and ethnically diverse group. Miller, 80, prefers to understand the phrase “in 
Aramaic” as a parenthetical notation identifying the shift in the text to the 
written language of Aramaic. Still others consider the word a gloss based on 
the manuscripts found at Qumran (e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 138). On the 
composition of Daniel in two languages, Hebrew and Aramaic, see 
Languages in the Introduction. 


The acclamation “O king, live forever” (v.4a) is standard court etiquette. 
According to Baldwin, 87, the expression has a long history in the royal 
circles of the ancient world and reflects the association of the king with both 
the god(s) and the community he rules. The address was apparently part of 
Hebrew royal protocol as well (cf. 1Ki 1:31). 


The astrologers speak for the group of wise men (v.4b), perhaps because 
the interpretation of dreams is their special domain of expertise (cf. BBCOT, 
732). They are confident of reaching an understanding of the dream’s 
meaning both because of their training in the mantic arts and also because 
they have access to dream manuals that documented historical dreams and 
their aftermath, explained the significance of dream patterns, and decoded the 
various dream symbols (cf. Baldwin, 87; Wiseman, Nebuchadrezzar and 
Babylon, 92-93). 

5-9 The threat of punishment or the promise of reward is a characteristic 
feature of the court contest (cf. Goldingay, 36). The dismemberment of 
enemies (“have you cut into pieces,” v.5) has parallels in the annals of the 
ancient Near East (Montgomery, 146; cf. Ezr 6:11). The brutal practice is in 
keeping with the cruelty of the Babylonians reported elsewhere in this book 
(i.e., execution by incineration and exposure to wild beasts; cf. 3:15; 6:7). 


The king makes an impossible demand of the wise men—they must first 
describe the content of the king’s dream and then interpret it (vv.5, 9). The 
king’s request is so unreasonable that it fails to register fully with the wise 
men, thus prompting them to repeat their standard exchange with him almost 
automatically (1.e., “let the king tell his servants the dream and we will 
interpret it’; vv.4, 7). Baldwin, 87-88, attributes Nebuchadnezzar’s 
extraordinary challenge to the fact the he has forgotten the details of the 
dream. It is more likely that the king does remember the dream, and as Lucas, 
70, observes, his concern stems from the need for a reliable interpretation. 


This would especially be the case if A. L. Oppenheim (“The Interpretation 
of Dreams in the Ancient Near East,” Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society 46 [1956]: 219) is correct in his understanding that 
for the Babylonians “the telling of the dream content removes the influence it 
has on the person who experienced it” (suggesting that Nebuchadnezzar 
assumes a “worst-case scenario” for the implications of his dream). Yet the 
king’s lapse of memory fails to account for his lethal rage (v.12) in reaction 
to the wise men’s appeal to relate the contents of the dream so they might 
interpret it (so Longman, 77). The tone and context of v.8 implies that the 
king fears manipulation at the hands of the diviners—and not without good 
reason (cf. Lucas, 70-71, on King Sennacherib’s separation of the royal 
diviners into groups to reduce collusion among the experts). 


10-13 Three times the king has asked his wise men the content and 
interpretation of his dream (vv.3, 5—6, 8—9). Finally the astrologers (who 
speak for the group throughout the scene) admit defeat. The task lies beyond 
the capabilities of mortals (v.10a); the king’s answer requires revelation 
from the gods, and they do not cohabit with humanity (v.11b). Beyond this, 
there is no precedent for such a request from any king previous to 
Nebuchadnezzar—implying the king is both unrealistic and unfair (vv.10b— 
lla). This response infuriates the king, and he decrees the execution of all the 
wise men of Babylon (v.12). 


The king’s fury with his sages may be explained on two counts. First, their 
accusation of unfairness impugns the king’s sense of justice (a royal epithet 
for Mesopotamian kings) and hence is construed as an act of insubordination. 
More telling is the self-indictment of the royal advisers since, as Miller, 83, 
has recognized, they have admitted that only “the gods knew the dream, [so] 
whoever revealed the dream must be in touch with gods.” This is exactly 
what the professions of magician, enchanter, sorcerer, and astrologer claim 
as their exclusive domain—communication with the spiritual world. Without 
thinking, the wise men have more or less confessed to the king that they are 
charlatans—deserving of death for deceiving the king! 


The indirect response of the diviners to the king sets the stage for Daniel, 
since he and his three friends face the same death sentence decreed for all the 
wise men of Babylon—despite the fact that they are unaware of the 
consultation Nebuchadnezzar held with his royal advisers (v.13). 


NOTES 


2-3 Oppenheim, 238, links the word for “magician” (2977, hartém) to 
the dream interpreters of the Assyrian royal court. The term as used in Daniel 
seems to identify those skilled more broadly in the occultic arts, including 
divination, sorcery, exorcism, astrology, and the like (see Notes on 1:20). 


The “enchanter” or conjurer (8, ‘assap) belonged to a priestly class 
adept at communication with the spirit world, including the realm of the dead 
(see Notes on 1:20). 


The term for “sorcerer” (7222, m°kassépa) is associated with the 
Akkadian word kasdpu and connotes those skilled in charms and 
incantations. The sorcerer engaged in the magical arts and witchcraft 
involving the use of spells, incantations, amulets, charms, and other 
specialized rituals to manipulate natural powers and to influence 
circumstances, events, people, and the gods—whether for good or evil (cf. 
NIDOTTE, 2:735-38). 

The last category of wise men, the “astrologers,” translates the Hebrew 
word 2°’) (kasdim; GK 4169; Aram. "T’2, kasday; Akk. kaldu/kasdu, or 
“Chaldeans” [so NASB]). The term may be understood in two ways in 
Daniel: either to refer to the Babylonian people generally in an ethnic sense 
(see Notes on 1:4), or (in a more restricted sense) to delineate a special 
class of Babylonian priest-scholar. In this context the kasdim are clearly part 
of the cohort of royal advisers serving King Nebuchadnezzar. No doubt their 
expertise includes but is not restricted to astrology, as evidenced by the use 
of the term elsewhere in Daniel (e.g., 2:5, 10; 4:7; 5:7, 11). (For an extensive 
treatment of the terms related to the mantic arts as presented in the OT, see 
NIDOTTE, 3:945—51.) 


13 Lacocque, 35, suggests that the massacre of the royal wise men has 
already begun when Daniel intervenes (cf. Wood, 55). It is more likely that 
Miller, 84, is correct in understanding the force of the participle as 
conveying “imminent action” (i.e., the wise men are about to be executed). 
The assertion of Montgomery, 149-50, that the execution of the wise men 
would have been a “formal execution under the proper officials and in the 
appointed place” supports the idea that the executions have not yet begun. 


2. Daniel’s Intervention and God’s Intervention (2:14—23) 


'4When Arioch, the commander of the king’s guard, had gone out to 
put to death the wise men of Babylon, Daniel spoke to him with 
wisdom and tact. !*He asked the king’s officer, “Why did the king 
issue such a harsh decree?” Arioch then explained the matter to 
Daniel. '°At this, Daniel went in to the king and asked for time, so 
that he might interpret the dream for him. 


Then Daniel returned to his house and explained the matter to his 
friends Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah. '8He urged them to plead for 
mercy from the God of heaven concerning this mystery, so that he and 
his friends might not be executed with the rest of the wise men of 


Babylon. !?During the night the mystery was revealed to Daniel ina 
vision. Then Daniel praised the God of heaven 7°and said: 


“Praise be to the name of God for ever and ever; 
wisdom and power are his. 

*lHe changes times and seasons; 
he sets up kings and deposes them. 

He gives wisdom to the wise 
and knowledge to the discerning. 

*?He reveals deep and hidden things; 
he knows what lies in darkness, 
and light dwells with him. 

231 thank and praise you, O God of my fathers: 
You have given me wisdom and power, 

you have made known to me what we asked of you, 


2 


you have made known to us the dream of the king.’ 


COMMENTARY 


14-16 The second scene of the court story recounts the problem of 
interpreting the king’s dream and reports Daniel’s intervention on behalf of 
the condemned wise men (including himself!) and God’s subsequent 
intervention on behalf of Daniel. Anderson, 14, considers this section of the 
narrative (vv.13—23) as secondary, since it may be omitted without causing 
any interruption in the story, given the smooth transition from v.12 to v.24. He 
fails to appreciate, however, the importance of the absence of Daniel and his 
friends during the king’s first interview with the wise men as part of the 
narrator’s literary technique (cf. Lucas, 71-72). More significant is the role 
Daniel’s doxology (vv.20—23) plays as a theological touchstone underscoring 
the foil between the silence of the Babylonian gods of heaven (v.11) and the 
God of heaven, who reveals deep and hidden things (vv.18, 22). 


Arioch is apparently in the process of rounding up the king’s wise men 
from various locations in the palace complex for formal sentencing and then 
mass execution. Daniel’s boldness in speaking to the king’s royal guard was 
witnessed earlier in the food-rations episode (1:11—12). In addition to 
boldness, the narrative indicates that Daniel speaks with “wisdom and tact” 
(“discretion and discernment,” NASB, v.14). According to Wood, 56, Daniel 
acts “wisely and in good taste,” befitting the gravity of the situation. His 
question about the king’s harsh decree (“urgent,” NASB, v.15) indicates that 
Daniel and his friends have not been party to the initial encounter between 
the king and his royal advisers. Daniel displays similar boldness in 
approaching the king, no doubt through the mediation of Arioch (though this 
is unspecified). 

Interestingly, Daniel asks the king for time to seek an interpretation for the 
dream (v.16), when previously the king accused the wise men of stall tactics 
(v.8). Daniel 1s most persuasive with the king, but we are given no details as 
to the exchange between Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar. We can only assume 
that Daniel’s request for a stay of execution of the wise men is granted 
because he assures the king that “his God, Yahweh, could reveal the dream 
and its interpretation to him within a reasonable interval” (Miller, 85). 
Clearly, God continues to bestow favor on the Hebrew captive Daniel in his 
encounters with his Babylonian overlords (cf. Seow, 40). As a wise man 
Daniel has great power (Pr 24:5a), and thus he is able to appease the king’s 
wrath (Pr 16:14). Goldingay, 55, sums up by saying that Daniel “embodies 
both the experiential wisdom of a statesman and the revelatory wisdom of a 
seer.” 


17-19 Upon receiving the king’s approval for a period of time to seek an 
interpretation of the king’s dream, Daniel immediately enlists the aid of his 
three companions (v.17). He exhorts them to “plead for mercy” (“request 
compassion,” NASB, v.18a). Daniel and his friends know that Yahweh is a 
God of compassion (Ex 34:6), and they know from the accounts of Joseph’s 
experience in Egypt that God alone reveals the meanings of dreams (Ge 40:8; 
41:16). Thus they have good cause to believe in the power of urgent petition 
in prayer to God. 


The eventual goal or outcome of this petition is the deliverance of Daniel 
and his friends from the chief executioner and the royal decree that has 
placed all the Babylonian wise men on “death row” (v.18c). Not 
coincidentally, these elements of prayer and faith in the God of heaven, who 
both rules the nations and reveals mysteries, later become standard 
“equipment” in the “survival kit’ for Jews of the Diaspora seeking 
deliverance from the persecution and suffering of Gentile oppression (cf. Tob 
3:11, 16; 8:4; Jth 4:13; 8:31; 11:17). 

The epithet “the God of heaven” is used four times in ch. 2 (vv.18—19, 37, 
44) and may be a shortened form of the title for God found in the context of 
oath-taking in Genesis 24:3, “the God of heaven and the God of earth” (cf. 
24:7, “the God of heaven,” and “the LORD, God Most High, Creator of 
heaven and earth,” Ge 14:22). The expression “the God of heaven’ is 
recognized as a divine title characteristic of the postexilic period and 
appears frequently in Ezra and Nehemiah (e.g., Ezr 1:2; Ne 1:4; see the 
discussions in Russell, 44; Lucas, 72). The name speaks to God’s 
transcendence and supremacy over all that is temporal and earthbound. This 
is why he knows the deep and hidden things and what lies in darkness (v.22). 


20-23 Daniel’s natural and immediate response to God’s revelation is 
praise. His doxology or hymn of descriptive praise celebrates the reality that 
God is God. According to Russell, 44, the hymn is probably an original 
composition by Daniel appropriate to the setting but in keeping with Israel’s 
hymnic tradition (cf. Seow, 41). The specific attributes of God’s character 
extolled include his wisdom and power (v.20), sovereignty (v.21), grace and 
compassion evidenced in his willingness to share this knowledge with his 
servants (v.22), and mercy in hearing and responding to their prayers (v.23). 


Daniel’s name is associated with the gift of wisdom throughout the book. 
Yet Russell, 40, notes that this wisdom “is not just technical know-how or 


professional skill or academic learning or native ability. It is penetrating 
insight, God-given and God-inspired, that sees meaning in mysteries and light 
in darkness because it knows God is there and that God is in control.” Daniel 
fully recognizes this “wisdom” is not his own but instead a gracious gift 
bestowed by the God of wisdom (vv.20—21). The NT’s exhortation to 
petition God for wisdom indicates that he still imparts this divine gift to 
those who seek it (Jas 1:5). 


Daniel’s doxology is especially important for the Hebrews of the 
Babylonian captivity for its affirmation of God’s sovereign rule of the 
nations, the efficacy of prayer offered to the God of power and wisdom, and 
the reminder of continuity they share within the covenantal promises made to 
Israel by the God of their ancestors (v.23; on Daniel’s hymn see Russell, 43— 
46). 


NOTES 


14 The meaning of the name “Arioch” is uncertain, though the king of 
Ellasar (an unknown region, perhaps of southern Mesopotamia) from a much 
earlier time period bears the same name (Ge 14:1). In Judith 1:6 the name 
“Arioch” is ascribed to the king of the Elymeans. His title as “commander of 
the king’s guard” is better understood as “chief of the royal executioners” 


(see discussion of the Aram. word maw, tabbah, in Collins [Daniel, 158]; 
Miller, 84). 


The word for “wisdom” (Aram. mov ‘eta; GK 10539) is related to a root 
word meaning “to counsel” and “means that which is the cause or product of 
good counsel” (Wood, 56). The Aramaic word Oyo (¢° ‘em, “tact” [NIV], or 
“discretion” [NASB]) literally means “taste” and “speaks of 
appropriateness, suitability” (Wood, 56). 


15 Montgomery, 156, contends that in this context the Aramaic word aim 
(hsp, “harsh’; GK 10280) should be understood as “urgent” or “hasty” (so 
NRSV; or possibly “peremptory”; cf. Collins, Daniel, 158; Hartman and Di 
Lella, 135). Since the root sp denotes “harshness” or “stiffness,” Miller, 
84-85, prefers the translation “harsh” (cf. Goldingay, 31, “severe’’) and 
argues that the translation “hasty” is derived from the use of Asp in 3:22. 


18 Specifically, Daniel urges his friends to invoke “the God of heaven” 
with the intent to bring resolution to the “mystery” of the king’s dream 


(v.18b). The Aramaic word Mm (raz, “mystery”; GK 10661) is a Persian 
loanword meaning “secret” and is a key term in ch. 2 (occurring eight times; 


vv.18—19, 27-30, 47[2x]). When used with the verb 753 (glh, “to reveal,” 
v.19; GK 10144), the expression becomes almost a technical term for divine 
revelation required for matters beyond human comprehension (cf. Lucas, 72). 
Redditt, 55, notes that the secrets revealed by God have implications for the 
“days to come” (v.28), infusing the word “mystery” with eschatological 
overtones in ch. 2. 


20 The word “wisdom,” 7227 (hokma; GK 10266), speaks of knowledge 
and the capacity for proper decision-making (Wood, 60). The term also 
denotes skill (both innate talent and learned expertise) and experience that 
reflects maturity (cf. NIDOTTE, 2:130—34). As it relates to God, wisdom is 
a divine attribute (Job 9:4; Ro 16:27) and a means by which his presence and 
activity in the world are demonstrated (Pr 3:19—20; Eph 3:10). Daniel 
understands that wisdom is God’s domain, and he may graciously grant 
wisdom to his servants who seek the gift in prayer (v.23; Job 12:13). 


3. Daniel Describes the Content of the King’s Dream (2:24-35) 


*4Then Daniel went to Arioch, whom the king had appointed to 
execute the wise men of Babylon, and said to him, “Do not execute 
the wise men of Babylon. Take me to the king, and I will interpret his 
dream for him.” 


*> Arioch took Daniel to the king at once and said, “I have found a 
man among the exiles from Judah who can tell the king what his 
dream means.” 


*6The king asked Daniel (also called Belteshazzar), “Are you able 
to tell me what I saw in my dream and interpret it?” 


*7Daniel replied, “No wise man, enchanter, magician or diviner 
can explain to the king the mystery he has asked about, ®but there is a 
God in heaven who reveals mysteries. He has shown King 
Nebuchadnezzar what will happen in days to come. Your dream and 
the visions that passed through your mind as you lay on your bed are 
these: 


2% As you were lying there, O king, your mind turned to things to 
come, and the revealer of mysteries showed you what is going to 
happen. *°As for me, this mystery has been revealed to me, not 
because I have greater wisdom than other living men, but so that you, 
O king, may know the interpretation and that you may understand 
what went through your mind. 


31Vou looked, O king, and there before you stood a large statue— 
an enormous, dazzling statue, awesome in appearance. **The head of 
the statue was made of pure gold, its chest and arms of silver, its 
belly and thighs of bronze, *its legs of iron, its feet partly of iron and 
partly of baked clay. **While you were watching, a rock was cut out, 
but not by human hands. It struck the statue on its feet of iron and clay 
and smashed them. *°Then the iron, the clay, the bronze, the silver and 
the gold were broken to pieces at the same time and became like 
chaff on a threshing floor in the summer. The wind swept them away 
without leaving a trace. But the rock that struck the statue became a 
huge mountain and filled the whole earth. 


COMMENTARY 


24-28 The parenthetical reference to Daniel’s Babylonian name, 
Belteshazzar, links this court story with ch. 1 (1:7). Lucas, 72, has identified 
two functions for this section of the narrative (vv.24—28). First, these verses 
advance the plot of the story by increasing the tension and expectation on the 
part of the audience awaiting the content and interpretation of the dream. 
Second, they emphasize the supremacy of the God of the Hebrews over the 
Babylonian gods. Daniel reports with confidence to Arioch, the chief 
executioner, that he can interpret the king’s dream and thus bring about the 
stay of execution negotiated with Nebuchadnezzar earlier (v.16). 


Longman, 79, has observed that Daniel’s injunction to Arioch not to 
execute the wise men of Babylon (v.24) is an example of love for one’s 
enemies mandated in the OT (Ex 23:4—5) and advocated by Jesus (Lk 6:27). 
Arioch seems to claim credit for finding someone to interpret the king’s 
dream (v.25), though Porteous, 43, suggests his self-important haste and 
enthusiasm for presenting Daniel to the king may have stemmed from the fact 


that he is now spared the task of carrying out his grim assignment of 
executing all the royal wise men. 


Arioch secures an audience for Daniel with the king, (v.25), and in 
keeping with royal protocol Daniel does not speak until the king has 
addressed him (v.26). The king’s question is tinged with incredulity. Unlike 
Arioch, Daniel does not mention himself in his response to the king’s 
question. In fact, Miller, 89, states that his initial statement may seem rather 
discouraging since the content and the interpretation of the dream lie beyond 
the divining arts of the several classes of royal advisers (v.27a). Daniel 
acknowledges his understanding as supernatural insight obtained by direct 
revelation and attributes his knowledge concerning the king’s dream to a 
“God in heaven who reveals mysteries” (v.27b; confirming the royal sages’ 
observation that such revelation could only come from “the gods,” 2:11). 


Explicit in Daniel’s testimony is the superiority of God’s wisdom over all 
the accumulated lore and learning of the “magical arts” practiced by the 
king’s wise men. Implicit in Daniel’s confession is the supremacy of Yahweh 
of the Hebrews over the gods of the Babylonian pantheon worshiped by the 
royal wise men. The king learns that his dream has both immediate and future 
ramifications. 


29-35 Daniel not only interprets the king’s dream but also recalls its 
occurrence by rehearsing for the king his troubled mind as he lay in his bed 
on the night of his dream (v.28). Beyond this, Daniel makes it clear that this 
divine communication was expressly intended for the king (v.29). And it is 
only in the reiteration of this fact that Daniel humbly mentions himself as a 
“player” in the unfolding drama of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (v.30). Daniel 
discloses that the king saw an image of human likeness of enormous 
proportion and frightening luminosity. The term used here signifies that the 
image was a Statue (Aram. s“/ém), not an idol. According to Seow, 43, the 
word is used for images erected to represent the presence of gods and kings. 


The awesomeness of the statue in the king’s dream was due both to its 
extraordinary size and dazzling brilliance (v.31). The statue had an 
identifiable human form, but it is unclear initially whether it represented a 
god or a human king. The statue was most unusual in its composition, cast in 
four different metals. The head was made of gold, the chest and arms were 
made of silver, the belly and thighs were made of bronze, the legs were made 
of iron, and the feet were made of an amalgam of iron and clay (v.32-33). 


The various metals suggest a combination of preciousness and strength in 
inverted emphasis as the statue is viewed from head to feet. That is, as one 
moves down the sequence of metals in the statue, its splendor dissipates 
(from gold to iron and clay) but its hardness increases (from gold to iron). 


No doubt, more frightening for the king was his vision of the obliteration 
and disintegration of the statue by a rock that marvelously transformed into a 
gigantic mountain that filled the entire earth (vv.34-35). All this was 
accomplished without any human intervention (v.34a). The reference to the 
rock that was cut, “but not by human hands,” probably means “that it 
originates by divine will and power” (Seow, 44; cf. 8:25; Job 34:20 for 
similar expressions). The stone struck the statue at its weakest point, the feet 
made of iron and clay at its base, and the entire image was broken to pieces. 
The disintegration of the statue like chaff blown away by the wind (v.35) 
recalls the prophecy of Isaiah in which the nations who oppressed Israel are 
reduced to chaff and blown away by the wind (Isa 41:15—16). 


The motif of the mountain that fills the entire earth echoes the vision of 
Isaiah in which the “mountain of the LORD’s temple” (1.e., Mount Zion and 
Jerusalem) will be glorified among the nations (Isa 2:2-4; Mic 4:1-2; cf. 
Lacocque, 49, 124). For an elaboration of the temple motif in Daniel 2, see 
G. K. Beale, The Temple and the Church’ Mission (New Studies in Biblical 
Theology 17; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004), 144-53. 


NOTES 


27 The list of royal advisers given here differs slightly from the earlier 
delineation of the several guilds skilled in the occultic arts of ancient 
Babylonia (vv.2—3). The Aramaic term for “wise man” or sage, Don 
(hakkim; GK 10265; Heb. =Piag hakam), derives from the root word 
meaning “to be wise, wisdom’ in the OT (see Notes on v.20). The word 
refers generally to those individuals who possess both physical skill (related 
to “arts and crafts”) and intellectual knowledge; in this context it denotes a 
class or guild trained formally in the “wisdom tradition” of the age (cf. 
NIDOTTE, 2:132—33). The “enchanter”’ CFAYS, ‘aSSap) and the “magician” ( 
DOWN, hartom) are discussed above (see the Notes on vv.2-3). The Aramaic 
term “diviners” (PH, gaz‘rin) appears for the first time (cf. 4:4; 5:7, 11). 


The root word, “WWJ (gzr), means “to cut,” a term that refers generally to 
“fate determiners” (cf. Collins, Daniel, 161). 


28 The expression “days to come” (v.28) is deliberately vague and “refers 
not strictly to the end of the world, but rather to what will happen ‘one day,’ 
a goal for history some time ‘in the future’” (Baldwin, 91). Contrast the more 
sweeping understanding of the expression by Archer, 47-48, signifying all 
the events subsequent to Nebuchadnezzar’s lifetime and including the 
establishment of the fifth kingdom (= the millennial age). 


4. Daniel Interprets the King’s Dream (2:36—45) 


36This was the dream, and now we will interpret it to the king. 
37You, O king, are the king of kings. The God of heaven has given you 
dominion and power and might and glory; *8in your hands he has 
placed mankind and the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. 
Wherever they live, he has made you ruler over them all. You are that 
head of gold. 


3A fter you, another kingdom will rise, inferior to yours. Next, a 
third kingdom, one of bronze, will rule over the whole earth. 
40Finally, there will be a fourth kingdom, strong as iron—for iron 
breaks and smashes everything—and as iron breaks things to pieces, 
so it will crush and break all the others. *'Just as you saw that the feet 
and toes were partly of baked clay and partly of iron, so this will be 
a divided kingdom; yet it will have some of the strength of iron in it, 
even as you saw iron mixed with clay. “As the toes were partly iron 
and partly clay, so this kingdom will be partly strong and partly 
brittle. “And just as you saw the iron mixed with baked clay, so the 
people will be a mixture and will not remain united, any more than 
iron mixes with clay. 


“4Tn the time of those kings, the God of heaven will set up a 
kingdom that will never be destroyed, nor will it be left to another 
people. It will crush all those kingdoms and bring them to an end, but 
it will itself endure forever. *This is the meaning of the vision of the 


rock cut out of a mountain, but not by human hands—a rock that broke 
the iron, the bronze, the clay, the silver and the gold to pieces. 


“The great God has shown the king what will take place in the 
future. The dream is true and the interpretation is trustworthy.” 


COMMENTARY 


36—45 Redditt, 59, notes that Nebuchadnezzar’s dream ends as ominously 
as 1t began; meanwhile, the audience is still waiting in suspense for some 
understanding of the significance of the colossal statue. Daniel proceeds to 
interpret the king’s dream, thus fulfilling the second half of the monarch’s 
demand to relate both the content and the meaning of the dream (v.6). 


Daniel’s statement “we will interpret’ may be a veiled reference to the 
God of heaven, who has made the dream and its interpretation known to 
Daniel (so Miller, 92). Daniel’s choice to leave God unnamed here is in 
keeping with his earlier reference to God as the “revealer of mysteries” 
(v.29). It is clear from v.28, however, that Daniel infers his own God, the 
God of Israel and the God of heaven. It is also possible that Daniel’s 
“editorial we” may be an inclusive reference to his three fellow Hebrew 
captives, since they too prayed fervently for God’s revelation in the matter of 
the king’s dream (vv.17—18). This may account for the report at the end of the 
story of their elevation to administrative appointments within the province of 
Babylon (v.49). 


Daniel’s interpretation of the dream suggests that the statue represents a 
human king, since Nebuchadnezzar 1s identified as the “head of gold” (v.38). 
Seow, 44, understands Daniel’s address to Nebuchadnezzar as “king. . . the 
king of kings” (v.37) as a summary of the substance of his interpretation of 
the dream. The statue represents human kingship bestowed by an even greater 
king—Daniel’s “God of gods and Lord of kings” (v.47). This is a lesson 
Nebuchadnezzar will relearn as a result of his dream about a tree in ch. 4. 
King Nebuchadnezzar and Babylonia are given preeminence in Daniel’s 
interpretation, but only as “a microcosm of the true power, an earthly reflex 
of a greater power that is the source of ‘the kingdom [or, better, ‘kingship’ ], 
the power, the might, and the glory’” (Seow, 44). King David understood this 
reality (1Ch 29:10—13), as did the apostle Paul (cf. 1Ti 6:15). 


Roman View Greek Greek View 2 


View 1 
Head of Nebuchadnezzar Babylonian Babylonian Empire 
Gold (Babylonian Empire) Empire 
Chest/Arms Medo-Persian Empire Median Medo-Persian Empire 
of Silver Kingdom 
Belly/Thighs Greek Empire Persian Alexander’s Kingdom 
of Brass Empire 
Legs of Roman Empire Greek Alexander’s Feet of Iron 
Iron/Clay Empire (plus successors) 


The rest of Daniel’s interpretation of the statue in the king’s dream outlines 
a succession of kingdoms rising and falling subsequent to the Babylonian 
Empire (vv.39-43). The second kingdom, the arms and chest of silver, will 
prove inferior to Babylonia (v.39a). The third kingdom, the belly and thighs 
of bronze, will be distinctive for its worldwide rule (v.39b). The fourth 
kingdom, the legs of iron and the feet of iron and clay, will be singularly 
ruthless and destructive—yet it will be a divided kingdom mixing strength 
and weakness (vv.40-43). 


Beyond the identification of the head of gold as the Babylonian Empire, 
there is no interpretive consensus as to the identity of the remaining three 
kingdoms described in Daniel’s understanding of the dream. Two basic 
approaches have emerged in the scholarly debate: the Greek view (with 
variation) and the Roman view. The chart below outlines the patterns of 
historical identification of the corresponding body parts of the statue: 


Generally, conservative scholars hold the Roman view (supported by the 
NT; see below), while mainline scholars tend to opt for one of the Greek 
views. The issue of predictive prophecy versus ex eventu prophecy is the 
fault line (see the Introduction: Authorship and Literary Form). Yet the 
interpretive situation is not clearly represented by this kind of reductionism. 
Not all mainline scholars hold to one of the Greek views, and there are 
scattered examples of recent evangelical scholarship’s forwarding of 
arguments for the Greek views. 


Beyond this, disagreement persists as to the interpretation of certain 
details, such as the blend of iron and clay in the statue’s feet as representing 
mixed marriages of some sort (e.g., political marriages between the 
Seleucids and Ptolemies; cf. Collins, Daniel, 170) or the significance of the 
ten toes of the statue (e.g. Miller, 97-99, equates the “toes” with ten 
kingdoms). (See on the “interpretive confusion” surrounding the analysis of 
Da 2 the helpful discussion in Longman, 8 1—82.) 


Beyond the immediate historical situation of the Babylonian Empire, the 
revelation of the dream and its interpretation in ch. 2 is not intended as a 
precise schematic of world history. As Longman, 82, writes, Daniel’s point 
is “something more general, but also more grand: God 1s sovereign, he is in 
control despite present conditions.” This is in keeping with the tenor of 
Daniel’s doxology, as kingship belongs to God and “he sets up kings and 
deposes them” (v.21). Moreover, Daniel’s audience only needs to know that 
a series of kingdoms will rise and fall before God’s kingdom breaks into 
history. Such information serves to allay any fears that God’s promises about 
Israel’s restoration after the Babylonian exile have failed (see Theological 
Emphases in the Introduction). 


Mainline scholars, especially those associating Daniel with later Jewish 
apocalypticism, detect the influence of Persian Zoroastrianism in the four- 
empire scheme in the dream of the statue in ch. 2 and the vision of the four 
beasts in ch. 7 (e.g., Collins, Daniel, 163). Lucas, 75—76, finds the Persian 
thesis weak and sees the formative influence on the imagery of Daniel 2 in 
Greek literature, especially Hesiod’s myth of the four ages represented by the 
same metals of declining value (gold, silver, bronze, iron; cf. Porteous, 44— 
45; Lacocque, 48; BBCOT, 733-34). Quite apart from the speculation about 
possible Persian or Greek influence on the imagery of the dream narrative, 
the simple fact remains that history knows of four major Near 
Eastern/Mediterranean empires intervening between Daniel and _ the 
incarnation of Jesus of Nazareth. (See the discussion of the visions of chs. 7 
and 8, since they elaborate the theme of successive world empires as a 
prelude to the kingdom of God.) 


Daniel concludes his interpretation of the king’s dream by announcing that 
a fifth kingdom will emerge during the rule of the fourth kingdom represented 
by the legs of iron and feet of an iron-clay mix (v.44). Like the first of the 
four kingdoms of the statue, this kingdom 1s identified by name—the kingdom 


of the God of heaven (v.44a). Unlike the four successive empires represented 
by the statue of a human king, this kingdom is completed unrelated to the 
statue symbolizing earthly kingship (1.e., “the rock cut out of a mountain, but 
not by human hands”; v.45a). God’s kingdom will crush and obliterate all 
earthly kingdoms (vv.35, 44a). It will be an eternal kingdom built on the ruins 
of failed human kingship (v.44b), and it will be universal—filling the whole 
earth (v.35). 


REFLECTION 


John the Baptist announced that the kingdom of God was near (Mt 3:2), 
and Jesus claimed to have inaugurated the kingdom of God in his earthly 
ministry of teaching and healing (Mt 4:23; 12:28; Mk 9:1; Lk 9:1—2). Thus 
the NT supports the identification of the fourth kingdom (made of iron) as the 
Roman Empire. What’s more, Jesus clearly stated that his kingdom was 
entirely other—not of this world (Jn 18:36). But more important than the 
historical identification of the regimes alluded to in the king’s statue-dream is 
the message of this court story for Daniel’s audience. Seow, 47, keenly 
observes that hope for the Hebrew exiles lay in their divine election and the 
fact that they were heirs of God’s promises to Abraham—the rock from 
which they were cut (Isa 51:1—2). 


In addition, two more timeless principles may be extracted from the 
interpretation of the statue-dream. First, human kingdoms are transient, but 
God’s kingdom is eternal—so we set proper priorities (Mt 6:33) and we 
“invest” wisely (Mt 6:20; cf. Longman, 82-83). Second, the declining value 
of the successive metals in the composition of the statue speaks of the 
increasing “inferiority” of the successive earthly empires (v.39). There is a 
degenerative principle inherent in the cumulative impact of sin upon 
humanity, yet humanity deceives itself with delusions of progress and 
advancement (cf. Ro 1:22; see Porteous, 45-46, who acknowledges the 
degenerative principle but regards it as secondary). This explains the 
numerous biblical admonitions to beware of sins of pride and arrogance (Pr 
16:18; Jas 4:6), and the equally numerous biblical exhortations to contrition 
and humility (Isa 57:15; Mt 11:29). Jesus’ message still has currency: “The 
kingdom of God is near. Repent and believe the good news!” (Mk 1:15). 


5. The King’s Response to Daniel’s Interpretation (2:46—49) 


46Then King Nebuchadnezzar fell prostrate before Daniel and paid 
him honor and ordered that an offering and incense be presented to 
him. “’The king said to Daniel, “Surely your God is the God of gods 
and the Lord of kings and a revealer of mysteries, for you were able 
to reveal this mystery.” 


48Then the king placed Daniel in a high position and lavished many 
gifts on him. He made him ruler over the entire province of Babylon 
and placed him in charge of all its wise men. "Moreover, at Daniel’s 
request the king appointed Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
administrators over the province of Babylon, while Daniel himself 
remained at the royal court. 


COMMENTARY 


46—49 The narrative concludes with Nebuchadnezzar’s paying homage to 
Daniel (v.46), offering tribute to Daniel’s God as the “God of gods” (v.47), 
and appointing Daniel to an administrative post over the province of Babylon 
(v.48). It should also be noted that Daniel did not forget his friends, and at 
Daniel’s request they, too, were given administrative appointments by the 
king in the province of Babylon (v.49). 


The report of the worship offered to Daniel by the Babylonian king has 
raised numerous questions for biblical commentators. Was the king indeed 
worshiping Daniel in his prostration and presentation of ritual offerings? 
Why would Daniel accept such worship? As a result, some interpret the 
silence of the text about Daniel’s response as tacit rejection of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s worship since in the context Daniel repeatedly gives God 
the glory and credit for the interpretation of the dream (cf. Miller, 103). 
Others admit the embarrassment of the report and understand Daniel’s 
acquiescence as tantamount to the acceptance of worship—trevealing the 
humor of the narrator (so Porteous, 51) or the “humanness” of Daniel (cf. 
Anderson, 26). Redditt, 61, sees the king’s response of worship offered to 
Daniel as clear evidence that he failed to comprehend what had really 
transpired, thus casting aspersion on his confession in v.47. 


Lucas, 77, contends that the king’s response is understandable in that he 
treats Daniel as the representative of the deity. Goldingay, 61, agrees, noting 
that “to experience God at work leads to an awareness of who God is . . . he 
offers the only possible response, an acknowledgement of the revealer—God 
and his agent.” Furthermore, Longman, 83, reminds us that vv.46 and 47 must 
be read together: “Daniel is honored because of what his God has done, not 
because of what he has done.” Lastly, Russell, 57, calls us to enter the spirit 
of the story, since “as a representative of God’s faithful people Daniel sees 
in the king’s obeisance a fulfillment of the promise of Scripture ‘that kings 
shall see and arise: princes, and they shall bow down to you, and lick the 
dust of your feet’ (Isa 49:7, 23).” 


Smith-Christopher, 56, isolates in this last section of the story of the king’s 
dream a theme that recurs in the subsequent court stories of Daniel (and to a 
lesser degree in the court stories of Joseph and Esther), namely, “the 
transformation of the king.”” Nebuchadnezzar’s transformation is seen in his 
confession that Daniel’s God is supreme among all the deities and overlord 
of all earthly kings (v.47). His mini-doxology draws attention to the 
theological import of ch. 2—the sovereignty, power, and wisdom of God as 
“the revealer of mysteries” (vv.22, 48). The king’s confession provides 
evidence of his “transformation” in that “to acknowledge God as Master 
among kings is to qualify the meaning of his own kingship in a revolutionary 
way, as to acknowledge him as God among gods is radically to qualify the 
ascription of divinity to other deities” (Goldingay, 61). The king’s testimony 
lauding Daniel’s God, however, does not mean he has “converted” to the 
religion of the Hebrews. “As a polytheist he can always add another god to 
the deities he worships” (Baldwin, 95). 

The king is lavish in his rewarding of Daniel, in keeping with his earlier 
promise of rewarding the one who could reveal the dream and its meaning 
(v.6). Daniel receives royal gifts and is appointed “ruler over the entire 
province of Babylon,” as well as chief among the wise men (v.48). Daniel’s 
promotion sets up a rivalry with the other wise men that will surface in the 
later court stories. Daniel is stationed in Babylon as a member of the royal 
cabinet (“remained at the royal court’; v.49). At Daniel’s request his three 
fellow Hebrew captives are given administrative posts that move them out of 
Babylon as “subordinate officers” in the provincial districts (cf. 
Montgomery, 183); alternatively, Lacocque, 54-55, understands that Daniel 
relinquishes his political charges for the sake of his friends. The references 


to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego set the stage for the next court story in 
Daniel—the account of the image of gold and the fiery furnace (ch. 3). 


NOTES 


46 Nebuchadnezzar’s prostration before Daniel is more than just the 
reversal of royal protocol (1.e., a Gentile king bowing before a Hebrew sage 
as though he were a royal figure). Hartman and Di Lella, 150, note that “one 


cannot evade the difficulty by supposing that the ‘worship’ (140, s°gid) was 
merely civic homage: the words ‘sacrifice’ (MID, minha) and ‘incense’ ( 
MM3, nihéah, literally, ‘pleasant-smelling offerings’) are strictly religious 
terms, borrowed in fact from the Hebrew ritual vocabulary.” 


48 As ruler over the province of Babylon, Daniel would have the role of 
supervisor of the various prefects of the administrative districts of the 
province. His position as “chief prefect’ (NASB) over the wise men 


designates a position of high rank, though the Aramaic term itself, }40 
(s“gan), is an Assyrian loanword signifying royal officials of various rank. 


49 Literally Daniel remains, 8272 YY (¢°ra‘ malka’, “on call”) at the 
“king’s gate” since “the ‘king’s gate’ is where the king’s retainers wait to be 
summoned to duty” (Seow, 49; cf. Est 2:19, 21; 3:2-3). 


C. The Golden Image and the Fiery Furnace (3:1—30) 


OVERVIEW 


Daniel 3 continues the “court stories” section of the book (chs. 1-6). It 
forms part of a distinct literary unit within the book that includes chs. 2—7 
(see Overview to 2:1—49). Goldingay, 68, regards the story as midrash (or 
stylized rabbinic interpretation) of Isaiah 41:1—3 composed during the 
Antiochene period. Collins (Daniel, 193) challenges the midrashic approach 
to the story since there is no explicit reference to the Isaianic text and “the 
story hardly exemplifies ‘walking through’ fire.” Porteous, 55, labels the 
narrative a martyr story, but the miraculous deliverance of the heroes from 
death seems to overturn the basic motif of this form-critical approach to 
literary genre (see Redditt, 65, on the story as “wisdom court legend” and 
Hartman and Di Lella, 160, on the story as “witness literature”; cf. Smith- 


Christopher, 66-67). The narrative is best understood, from a literary 
perspective, as a court story of conflict given the fact that “here the Judeans 
encounter the animosity of their enemies in a way that they have not yet 
experienced” (Longman, 97; cf. Lucas, 86). 


The fantastic details of the court story (e.g., the size of the golden image, 
the intense heat of the furnace) and the element of the miraculous (1.e., the 
preservation of the three Hebrews in the midst of roaring flames of the 
furnace) have prompted a majority of biblical interpreters to view the story 
metaphorically rather than historically (e.g., Anderson, 27—29; Gowan, 62— 
63; Towner, 48). Yet Baldwin, 100, points out that the Colossus of Rhodes 
stood seventy cubits high (ten cubits taller than Nebuchadnezzar’s statue or 
stele) and that both the OT (e.g., Isa 40:19; 41:7) and the Greek historian 
Herodotus refer to the practice of overlaying images with gold plating. For 
Smith-Christopher, 62, the issue of whether or not Nebuchadnezzar ever 
erected such a statue is beside the point. “The point was that he could—he 
could amass that much gold; he could assemble the leaders; he could demand 
obedience and threaten horrible punishment—and this is the plausibility (1.e., 
a political plausibility) that the stories of Daniel are based on.” 


The plot of the story in ch. 3 may be outlined in seven scenes. According 
to Lucas, 86, the chiastic structure of the narrative calls attention to the 
words spoken by Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego to Nebuchadnezzar. 
They are the only words uttered by these Hebrew civil servants of the king 
and are thus marked as the key scene in the story. The structure of the story 
identified by Lucas may be outlined as follows: 


A Nebuchadnezzar’s decree to worship the golden image (vv. 1—7) 
B The Jews accused (vv.8—12) 


C The Jews threatened (vv. 13-15) 


D The Jews confess their faith (vv.16— 
18) 


C’ The Jews punished (vv. 19—23) 
B’ The Jews vindicated (vv.24—27) 


A’ Nebuchadnezzar’s decree honoring the Jews and their God 
(vv.28-30) 


Lucas, 87, has observed that from the literary perspective of 
characterization, Nebuchadnezzar is the only “full-fledged” character in the 
story. That is, he is the one who speaks, acts, shows emotion, and initiates the 
action of the story. By contrast, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego are “type 
characters” in the story, even a “composite type character” since they speak 
and act as one (cf. Lucas, 96). In fact, in this chapter Towner, 47, sees 
Nebuchadnezzar as moving “toward the model of a persecuting tyrant,” 
though he admits it is an open question whether or not the king should be 
viewed as a “persecuting divinized tyrant” since it is unclear whether the 
statue of gold was an image of a god or the king himself. This question 
notwithstanding, recent commentators have mined _ effectively 
Nebuchadnezzar’s despotism for contemporary application to issues of 
political power, oppression, colonialism, and ethnic hatred (e.g., Anderson, 
28—29; Smith-Christopher, 65—66; Gowan, 71—73). 

The court story of the golden statue shares features with ch. 6 in that both 
are stories of conflict with heroes put in peril because of professional 
jealousy but finally delivered through divine intervention. Other literary 
features in the golden-statue narrative include what Towner, 47-48, calls 
“the amazing redundancy . . . and constant repetition” of the story (perhaps a 
stylistic device to heighten tension as well as entertain?), the propensity for 
lists (e.g., the repeated lists of Babylonian officials, vv.2—3, 26; the repeated 
lists of musical instruments, vv.5, 7, 10, 15), and the comedic impact of the 
humorous tone set by the narrator’s use of irony and repetition (cf. Towner, 
48; Lucas, 87; Goldingay, 67-68). 

The setting for the conflict is the plain of Dura, located a few miles south 
of the city of Babylon (v.1). The event precipitating the conflict was King 
Nebuchadnezzar’s decision to erect a golden image and issue a decree that 
on threat of death, all of his subjects must fall down and worship the image 
of gold (vv.5—6). The plot of the story hinges on the accusation against the 
three Hebrews, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, by fellow astrologers for 
their failure to bow down and worship the golden image set up by the king 
(vv.8—12). The Babylonian astrologers appear to have been motivated both 
by professional jealousy and ethnic prejudice, given their statement; “but 
there are some Jews whom you have set over the affairs of the province of 
Babylon” (v.12). 


The three Hebrew courtiers remain stalwart in their conviction to worship 
God alone, confessing faith in God whether or not they are spared death in 
the king’s furnace (vv.16—18). In a fit of rage Nebuchadnezzar has the three 
Hebrews thrown into the blazing oven, only to witness their miraculous 
deliverance (vv.24—27). As a result the king praises the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego and promotes his civil servants within the ranks of 
the provincial officials (vv.28—30). 


Most commentators agree that above all else the court story of the golden 
image and the fiery furnace is a polemic against idolatry (e.g., Russell, 60— 
61). The court story is also an exhortation to the Hebrews in exile to remain 
loyal in their worship of Yahweh, even at the risk of martyrdom by those who 
would seek to impose idolatrous worship on them. The deliverance of the 
three Hebrew sages demonstrates that God has both the will and the power to 
intervene and rescue his faithful servants—a theological reality attested by 
Nebuchadnezzar himself (v.28; cf. Towner, 57)! 


The Roman Catholic and Orthodox editions of Daniel insert two additions 
to ch. 3: after v.23, the Prayer of Azariah (3:2445) and then the Song of the 
Three Young Men (3:46—90). The conclusion of the story as known in the 
Hebrew Bible (3:24-30) then follows the two additions (3:91—97). The 
Prayer of Azariah includes confession of sin (after the pattern of Da 9), an 
acknowledgment of God’s justice, and a plea for deliverance. The Song of 
the Three Young Men begins with a description of the furnace (3:46—50), 
transitions to a liturgical hymn extolling the glory and power of God (3:51— 
56), and concludes with a liturgical exhortation to all creation to join in 
praising the Lord (3:57—90). On these Additions to Daniel see the 
Introduction. 


I. Nebuchadnezzar ’s Golden Image (3:1-—7) 


'King Nebuchadnezzar made an image of gold, ninety feet high and 
nine feet wide, and set it up on the plain of Dura in the province of 
Babylon. *He then summoned the satraps, prefects, governors, 
advisers, treasurers, judges, magistrates and all the other provincial 
officials to come to the dedication of the image he had set up. 3So the 
satraps, prefects, governors, advisers, treasurers, judges, magistrates 
and all the other provincial officials assembled for the dedication of 


the image that King Nebuchadnezzar had set up, and they stood before 
it. 


4Then the herald loudly proclaimed, “This is what you are 
commanded to do, O peoples, nations and men of every language: 
>As soon as you hear the sound of the horn, flute, zither, lyre, harp, 
pipes and all kinds of music, you must fall down and worship the 
image of gold that King Nebuchadnezzar has set up. "Whoever does 
not fall down and worship will immediately be thrown into a blazing 
furnace.” 


Therefore, as soon as they heard the sound of the horn, flute, 
zither, lyre, harp and all kinds of music, all the peoples, nations and 
men of every language fell down and worshiped the image of gold 
that King Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 


COMMENTARY 


1-7 No time frame is assigned to this episode, but most likely the event 
occurs early in Nebuchadnezzar’s reign as a test of loyalty to the new 
administration (cf. Miller, 107). The date given for the incident in the LXX 
(the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign) is borrowed from Jeremiah 
52:29 as a possible rationale for the unusual royal ceremony (cf. Porteous, 
57). The story features Daniel’s three friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, with no mention of Daniel himself. Daniel’s absence at the 
“Festival of the New Babylon” may be explained by the reference to his role 
as an adviser in the royal court (2:49). Either Daniel has relinquished his 
administrative authority for the profit of his friends (so Lacocque, 55), or his 
duties are of such a highly specialized nature that he is required to remain at 
the royal palace (so Miller, 108). 


At issue in the story is a giant image erected by Nebuchadnezzar (v.1) and 
his subsequent decree that all of his royal subjects must bow down and 
worship the image (vv.6, 11). The term “image” (Aram. s°/@m) simply refers 
to a statue or stela of some sort. The extreme height (ninety feet) and narrow 
width (nine feet) of the image suggests the form of an obelisk or totem pole 
(e.g., Porteous, 57; see BBCOT, 734). Commentators debate whether the 
image represents the king or a deity of the Babylonian pantheon (cf. 


Goldingay, 70). Wallace, 64, rightly points out that the matter is left 
intentionally vague. The statue could represent whatever anyone wants it to 
symbolize, whether the spirit of Babylon, the king himself, one of the 
traditional deities (e.g., Marduk according to Wiseman, Nebuchadrezzar and 
Babylon, 109), or even a syncretistic focal point for the various religions of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s realm. The fact that the statue 1s overlaid with gold may 
indicate that Nebuchadnezzar has been influenced by Daniel’s interpretation 
of the king’s statue-dream identifying him as the “head of gold” (2:28; cf. 
Young, 84). 

The “plain of Dura” (v.1) may have been a site near the city wall (since 
the Akk. duru refers to a “walled place”; cf. Wiseman, Nebuchadrezzar and 
Babylon, 111), but more traditionally the location has been identified with 
Tulul Dura (“tells of Dura’) some sixteen miles south of Babylon (cf. Miller, 
111). Seven classes of state officials are named (vv.2—3), presumably rank- 
ordered in terms of importance (cf. Miller, 111; see Notes). These 
administrators represent the many peoples, nations, and languages of the 
king’s wide domain. The lesser officials and civil servants are addressed 
collectively in the umbrella phrase “all the other provincial officials” (v.2). 
Goldingay, 70, has noted that “in many cultures, music draws attention to 
state and religious processions and ceremonials.” 


Six types of musical instruments are specifically mentioned as examples of 
the array of instruments comprising the royal band (v.5; see Notes). None of 
the instruments named were used in Hebrew worship, and most are 
designated by loanwords from other languages. Rhetorically, the repetition of 
the musical component of the event (vv.5, 7, 10, 15) attests the grandiose 
nature and cosmopolitan character of the ceremony (cf. Porteous, 57; 
Wallace, 64; Miller, 114). Theologically, the repetition of the foreign terms 
for the musical instruments “imply a double judgment on the alien, pagan 
nature of the [idolatrous] ceremony Nebuchadnezzar is inaugurating” 
(Goldingay, 70). 

Ceremonies marking the installation of statues or the dedication of 
buildings are well documented in the ancient world (cf. Montgomery, 197— 
98). This ceremony probably included the taking of a loyalty oath as 
Nebuchadnezzar solidified his rule over the vast Babylonian Empire (cf. 
BBCOT, 735). The word “dedication” (vv.2—3; Heb. h“nukkad; GK 10273) 
means to inaugurate or put into use for the first time (and implies some 


ongoing function for the object so dedicated; cf. TDOT, 5:19-23). The same 
term is used in the OT for the dedication of the altar (Nu 7:10-11), the 
temple (1Ki 8:63), and the rebuilt wall of Jerusalem (Ne 12:27; cf. Seow, 
53). “Hanukkah” is the name applied to the Feast of Rededication of the 
temple after its cleansing by Judas Maccabeus (1 Macc 4:56, 59). Later the 
NT records that Jesus was in the temple during the Feast of Dedication or 
Hanukkah (Jn 10:22). 


The role of the herald (v.4) as public crier and messenger or courier is 
known in the biblical world (e.g. Est 3:13; cf Collins, Daniel, 183); 
according to Wiseman (Nebuchadrezzar and Babylon, 111), “the use of the 
herald for public proclamations was a long-standing Babylonian tradition.” 
The king’s decree is probably announced to the assembly in the Aramaic 
language, the Jingua franca of Nebuchadnezzar’s empire (so Miller, 113). 
Burning (v.6) is a well-attested penalty for the punishment of criminals 
throughout the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek periods (cf. Jer 29:22; see 
Goldingay, 70; Collins, Daniel, 185-86). Nebuchadnezzar’s “blazing 
furnace” (v.6) may have been a beehive-type oven or kiln with an opening at 
the top (into which the men were thrown) and a door at the side (permitting a 
view to the inside of the furnace; cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 161), or a tunnel- 
shaped brick furnace (so Baldwin, 103). While such details lend authenticity 
to narrative, the story itself has little to do with “the Festival of the New 
Babylon” (see Wallace, 63—64) and everything to do with idolatry and 
apostasy—the very cause of the Hebrews’ exile to Babylonia (see Russell, 
59-61; cf. Dt 29:25—28). 


NOTES 


2 Seven classes of officials are assembled for the dedication of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s gigantic golden image. These royal administrators 
represent the people of the Babylonian Empire and presumably are listed in 
order of importance. Two of the seven titles are of Akkadian origin, while 
the other five terms are of Persian origin. According to Lucas, 89, since none 
of the titles are Greek, “the form in which we have this story comes from the 
Persian period.” 


The Aramaic term “satraps” (SYBTTMTN, “hasdarp’nayya’) is a 
loanword from the Persian /ASatra-pdvan, meaning “protectors of the 
kingdom.” These officials were in charge of the largest divisions of the 


empire. The Aramaic term “prefects” (N72A0, signayyd’) is a loanword from 
Akkadian (Saknu), and these high-ranking officials were directly responsible 
to the satraps. The Aramaic word for “governors” (SDD, pah*wata’) is a 
loanword from Akkadian (pihdtu, pahdtu), and these rulers were heads of 
regions or provinces within the larger satrapies. The Aramaic word 
STATIN ( “dargaz’rayya’) is from the Old Persian (handarza-kara) and 
signifies “advisers” (‘“counselors,’ NASB). The Aramaic word for 
“treasurers” S373, edab*rayya’ or gizbdrayya [cf. Ezr 7:21]) is 
probably derived from the Persian ganzabara. The Aramaic word for 
“judges” S307, d°tab’rayya’, from the Persian ddtabara) means 
literally “law bearers.” The Aramaic word for “magistrates” (HDD, 
tiptayé °) is probably derived from the Persian tayu-pata (“police 
magistrate’; so Hartman and Di Lella, 157). See the discussions in Hartman 
and Di Lella, 156—57; Miller, 111-12. 


4 The Aramaic word for “herald” (81>, kardza’) is often understood as 
a loanword from the Greek (kéryx; cf. Montgomery, 202; Lacocque, 57). 
More recent scholarship associates the term with the Old Persian ‘Yausa 
(e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 157). In either case, the derivation of the terms 
has long been disputed and is inconclusive as evidence for the dating of the 
book of Daniel (cf. Collins, Daniel, 183). 


5 The names of the musical instruments belong to a technical vocabulary, 
and most are foreign terms used in secular contexts. At least three of the 
instruments are loanwords from Greek. The Aramaic word for “lyre” ( 
DIN, git’rds) is derived from the Greek kithara (which gives rise to the 
English words “zither” and “guitar”; cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 157). The 
Aramaic term for “harp” Qiatai2>} p*santérin) is derived from the Greek 
word psaltérion. The term usually rendered “pipes” (or “bagpipe,” NASB), 
M™33D°D (siim’ponyd), is derived from the Greek word symphonia (lit., 
“accompanying sound”; cf. Collins, Daniel, 184; Goldingay, 65 [n.5.f.], who 
notes the word may refer to a double-flute, drums, or bagpipes). 

The “horn” (Heb./Aram. NP, geren) 1s widely attested as a musical 
instrument in the biblical world. The “flute” (Aram. ‘2112, masréqi) is 
related to the root word 5“raqg, meaning “to hiss, whistle” (cf. Miller, 113). 


The “zither” (or “trigon,” NASB; Aram. S220 sabbeka ’) was a triangular 


instrument with four strings and is probably of non-Semitic origin (cf. 
Hartman and Di Lella, 157). See J. Braun, Music in Ancient Israel/Palestine 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 32—35. 


The word “worship” (Heb./Aram. 7D, sed; GK 6032/10504) occurs 
four times in Isaiah (Isa 44:15, 17, 19; 46:6), “always in conjunction with 


[the word STITT] hwh, always of false worship; it reinforces the idea of 
obeisance” (NIDOTTE, 3:222). The root word sgd in the Aramaic of Daniel 
2:46; 3:5—28 is used “instead of, and as an equivalent of, [the word] hwh” 
(NIDOTTE, 3:222). The repetition of the root word sgd in Daniel 3:5—28 
highlights true worship versus false worship as the key theme of the chapter. 


2. The Three Hebrews Accused (3:8—12) 


8At this time some astrologers came forward and denounced the 
Jews. They said to King Nebuchadnezzar, “O king, live forever! 


'0You have issued a decree, O king, that everyone who hears the 
sound of the horn, flute, zither, lyre, harp, pipes and all kinds of 


music must fall down and worship the image of gold, ''and that 


whoever does not fall down and worship will be thrown into a 
blazing furnace. '*But there are some Jews whom you have set over 
the affairs of the province of Babylon—Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego—who pay no attention to you, O king. They neither serve 
your gods nor worship the image of gold you have set up.” 


COMMENTARY 


8-12 The heart of a good story is gripping conflict moving toward 
resolution. In this episode of the court stories of Daniel the conflict centers 
on what Wallace, 65, calls “the miracle of resistance.” The gist of the story is 
the refusal of three Jewish nonconformists to bow in worship before the 
towering image erected by King Nebuchadnezzar on the plain of Dura (v.12). 
The “plot” conflict for Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego occurs at multiple 
levels in the story, including character conflict in the form of rivals who 
bring accusations against them before the king (v.9), the spiritual and moral 


issue of participating in false worship (v.10), and physical conflict since 
their disobedience to the king’s decree puts them under the threat of death by 
incineration (v.11). 


Apparently the king does not see the three rebels left standing at the sound 
of the musical fanfare signaling the worship of the golden image, given the 
throng of royal officials at the event. The failure of the Hebrews to bow upon 
command, however, is duly reported to the king by fellow astrologers 
(“Chaldeans,” NASB; v.8). The ambiguity of the term “astrologer” (NIV) or 
“Chaldean” (NASB; Heb. kasdim; Aram. kasday) has been noted (see Notes 
on 1:4.). The accusers are either Babylonian officials generally or members 
of a special guild of diviners or priestly class of wise men. It seems likely 
that the more technical understanding of the term as a reference to the 
professional guild of royal astrologers should be read in this context. 


These rival astrologers come forward, have a formal audience with the 
king, and “denounce” the Hebrews (“brought charges,’’ NASB; v.8). Russell, 
65, notes that the word “denounce” is an idiom (Heb. ‘dka/ + Aram. g%ras = 
“slander, backbite’’) that literally means “ate their pieces, or as we might say, 
they made mincemeat out of them!” 


The astrologers are careful to observe protocol in the customary address, 
“O king, live forever!” (v.9), perhaps insinuating that their Hebrew 
counterparts also violate royal protocol, since later they address 
Nebuchadnezzar by name but not by title (cf. v.16). The astrologers also 
politely remind the king of his own edict with obvious intention—the 
destruction of these Hebrew rivals (v.10). These “worship police” have two 
motives: ethnic or racial distrust (if not hatred) given the references to the 
“Jews” (vv.9, 12), and professional jealousy given the reference to the status 
of the three Hebrews as rulers over the affairs of the province of Babylon 
(v.12; cf. Seow, 54, who observes that the Chaldean diviners are provoked 
both by professional jealousy and xenophobia). 


The behavior of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego is both an act of 
treason (since they do not serve the king’s gods, v.12) and insubordination 
(since they refuse to obey the king’s edict and bow to the golden image, 
v.12). The display of such disloyalty is deserving of death. Though the rival 
astrologers do not ask for the execution of three Hebrews, the request is 
implicit in their reminder to the king of the consequences for failure to 
comply with his decree (v.11). 


Russell, 65, comments, “informers and the totalitarian state go hand in 
hand.” But the role of the accusers may be less sinister, since self-interest 
tends to dictate behavior in politics—whether ancient or modern. As 
Porteous, 59, notes, the accusation made by the accusers is not a false one, 
“since the men had undoubtedly refused to conform to the king’s order, but it 
was definitely malicious.” The rival astrologers may have had hope of some 
personal advantage in their display of zeal for the honor of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. In either case, the accusation of the three Hebrews by their 
Babylonian counterparts “highlights the dilemma of the Diaspora Jew who 
wished to get involved in the social and political life of a pagan city” (Lucas, 
90). 


3. The Three Hebrews Stand Trial before Nebuchadnezzar (3:13—18) 


Furious with rage, Nebuchadnezzar summoned Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego. So these men were brought before the king, 
l4and Nebuchadnezzar said to them, “Is it true, Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego, that you do not serve my gods or worship the image of 
gold I have set up? "Now when you hear the sound of the horn, flute, 
zither, lyre, harp, pipes and all kinds of music, if you are ready to fall 
down and worship the image I made, very good. But if you do not 
worship it, you will be thrown immediately into a blazing furnace. 


Then what god will be able to rescue you from my hand?” 


'6Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego replied to the king, “O 
Nebuchadnezzar, we do not need to defend ourselves before you in 
this matter. !’If we are thrown into the blazing furnace, the God we 
serve is able to save us from it, and he will rescue us from your hand, 
O king. '’But even if he does not, we want you to know, O king, that 
we will not serve your gods or worship the image of gold you have 
set up.” 


COMMENTARY 


13-18 The astrologers’ charge against the three Hebrews incites the king’s 
rage (v.13). The NIV’s “furious with rage” renders the hendiadys “in fury 


[Aram. 7“gaz] and rage [Aram. h“ma]” (cf. NASB’s “in rage and anger’). 
Previously, the king’s rage had been directed against these same royal 
astrologers because they were unable to interpret his dream (2:12). Now 
these courtiers have managed to turn Nebuchadnezzar’s anger toward their 
Hebrew counterparts, with little thought that it was a Hebrew who earlier 
spared their lives (2:24). 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego are summoned to appear before the 
king, who queries them, almost in disbelief, on the veracity of the accusation 
against them; but he waits for no reply (vv.13—14). The king actually parrots 
the charge of the accusers, indicating the deep impact the report of open 
defiance has on him (v.14; cf. v.12). To his credit, Nebuchadnezzar does not 
simply act on the testimony of the accusers. Instead, he offers the three 
Hebrews another opportunity to obey the decree and bow down in worship 
before the golden image (v.15). The reason for the king’s leniency is unclear, 
though time and money have been invested in these civil servants and they 
have proven useful to the king on an earlier occasion (cf. 2:17, 49). 


The king offers to repeat the same ritual of musical fanfare leading to 
prostration in worship before the image (v.15). By means of this test he will 
determine the guilt or innocence and ultimately the fate of his three servants, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. Compliance with the king’s edict ensures 
survival and presumably ongoing service as_ provincial officials. 
Disobedience carries the same threat of punishment previously announced in 
the royal decree—execution by incineration in the crematory oven (cf. vv.6, 
11). 

A new twist is added to the confrontation with the king’s postscript, “Then 
what god will be able to rescue you from my hand?” (v.15). Montgomery, 
208, notes that the construction of the king’s statement 1s emphatic (lit., 
“What [at all] god is there?”’). The question implies that the image represents 
a Babylonian deity of some sort. It also suggests that Nebuchadnezzar 
assumes he possesses absolute authority—that he alone is sovereign in this 
situation. The king’s rhetorical question echoes the challenge brought by the 
envoys of the Assyrian king Sennacherib against King Hezekiah of Judah and 
the city of Jerusalem: “Has the god of any nation ever delivered his land 
from the hand of the king of Assyria?” (2Ki 18:33; cf. Isa 36:18). As Russell, 
66, observes, the temptation to be like God is as old as Eden (cf. Ge 3:5). 


The NIV’s rendering “we do not need to defend ourselves before you” is 
interpretive (v.16; cf. NASB, “we do not need to give you an answer’’). The 
text says nothing about presenting a defense before the king. Literally, the 
verse indicates that there is no need “to give back” or “to return” (Aram. 
twb) to the king on the matter. That 1s, the young men “feel no compunction to 
give a comeback, as it were, regarding ‘this matter,’ namely, the theological 
challenge raised by Nebuchadnezzar” (Seow, 56). 


Lacocque, 63, understands the response of the young men as discourteous, 
even arrogant (since they address Nebuchadnezzar by name, but not by title). 
For him the demands of the genre of martyr story require the courageous 
stand of God’s faithful in the face of persecution. Yet the title “O king” is 
found in the subsequent speech of the three Hebrews addressing 
Nebuchadnezzar (cf. vv.17—18). Instead, according to Miller, 119, the 
response of the three men is not a proud reply but a “firm reply” spoken out 
of deep conviction concerning their faith in God and their understanding of 
true worship. Seow, 56, confirms this when he comments: “Rather, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego do not feel compelled to respond to the king’s taunt 
at all. Courage is not really the issue, for a ‘comeback’ is simply not theirs to 
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give. 

The conditional clauses in vv.17—18 make for difficulty in translation. 
Some ancient versions simply ignore the conditionality of the confession of 
the three Hebrews and render the verse as a creedal affirmation of divine 
deliverance (e.g., LXX and Vulgate; cf. Lucas, 90). According to Seow, 56— 
57, modern translations ignore the “if, if not” point-counterpoint structure of 
vv.15 and 17-18 “to circumvent the implied conditionality of God’s being 
and power.” Thus the NIV reads, “the God we serve is able to save us .. .” 
(v.17; cf. NASB, “If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us ...’). More literally the clause reads, “if he is able, the God we 
serve...” (cf. NJB). 


Likewise, the verbal form (Aram. y°sézib) in the latter part of the verse 
carries the force of a future tense (“he will deliver us”) or a modal force 
(“he may deliver us”). As Miller, 119, has observed, the modal force of the 
verb (“he may rescue us’’) better fits the context of the passage: “Although no 
doubt existed in the minds of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego about the 
ability of God to deliver them, they humbly accepted the fact the God does 
not always choose to intervene miraculously in human circumstances.” The 


conditional response by the three Hebrews is a rhetorical refocusing of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s challenge away from themselves and their submission to 
the king’s edict to whether or not God is present and willing to deliver his 
servants. Seow, 57, aptly summarizes: 


. . . by structuring the dialogue in this point-counterpoint 
fashion, the narrator indicates that the decisive issue at hand 
is really not the courage of the Jews. . . . Rather, the critical 
question is the presence and power of God: inasmuch as a 
God exists who 1s able, it is entirely up to God to deliver, if 
that be the divine will. 


Quite apart from the interpretation of v.17, commentators generally agree 
“that the point being made here is that the youth’s primary reason for standing 
firm is not their confidence that God will deliver them, but their adherence to 
the first two commandments of the Decalogue. They will not honour any god 
other than the God of Israel, and they will not worship any idol” (Lucas, 91). 
Thus the response of the three Hebrews to Nebuchadnezzar is both a 
confident statement of faith in the God of Israel and a solemn declaration of 
independence from royal authority. Their bold expression of civil 
disobedience to the law of the king is not without consequences (cf. Smith- 
Christopher, 64). Like the apostles of Jesus later in the NT era, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego accept full responsibility for their decision to defy 
human authority and obey God (cf. Ac 4:19—20; 5:29). 


4. The Three Hebrews Sentenced (3:19-23) 


'9Then Nebuchadnezzar was furious with Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, and his attitude toward them changed. He ordered the 
furnace heated seven times hotter than usual 7’9and commanded some 
of the strongest soldiers in his army to tie up Shadrach, Meshach and 


Abednego and throw them into the blazing furnace. *!So these men, 
wearing their robes, trousers, turbans and other clothes, were bound 
and thrown into the blazing furnace. *?The king’s command was so 
urgent and the furnace so hot that the flames of the fire killed the 


soldiers who took up Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, **and these 
three men, firmly tied, fell into the blazing furnace. 


COMMENTARY 


19-23 For the second time in this court story the king is “furious,” or more 
literally “filled with wrath’ (NASB; cf. v.13). The three Hebrews 
experience firsthand that “‘a king’s wrath is a messenger of death” (Pr 16:14). 
The NIV interprets the altering of the king’s facial expression toward 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego (so NASB) as a change in attitude toward 
his three Hebrew provincial officials. This change of countenance may 
suggest some previous affinity for the young men, but then again, it may 
simply mean that the king has lost his calm demeanor, “dropped his kingly 
control and fell into a rage so that his very visage was contorted” (so 
Russell, 68; cf. Smith-Christopher, 64 on the king’s “hysterical rage’). 


Every precaution is taken to prevent the escape of the resisters so as to 
make them a public example of those who defy the decree of the king. The 
heating of the oven “seven times hotter than usual” (v.19) is a proverbial 
expression or an “idiomatic way of saying ‘as hot as possible’” (Hartman 
and Di Lella, 162; cf. Baldwin, 105). The cohort of handpicked “strong men” 
from the army is probably as much a public show of power as it is a 
precaution against the escape of the insurgents. Likewise, the binding of the 
prisoners is symbolic of royal authority as well as standard procedure to 
facilitate the job of the executioners (cf. Smith-Christopher, 64; Collins, 
Daniel, 188). 


Goldingay, 71, remarks that the king is so eager to implement the death 
sentence that the executioners are not even permitted time to strip the 
prisoners. The curious nature of the clothing worn by the three Hebrews has 
generated much scholarly discussion. It seems likely that the garments were 
ceremonial dress worn over their ordinary clothes (so Porteous, 60). Collins 
(Daniel, 188-89) concludes that the first two garments in the list (Aram. 
sarbal = “robe, mantle, shirt’?; and Aram. pattis = “coat” or “trousers”’?) 
cover the upper body and the legs (yet these are interchanged in the NASB’s 
“trousers . . . coats”), while the third term certainly refers to a hat or some 
other type of head-covering (Aram. karb‘/la). The final term of the series 
(Heb. /°biis) is understood as an inclusive term for clothing. Naturally, the 


detailed reference to the peculiar garments of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego only serves to heighten the extraordinary nature of their 
deliverance, since even their clothing ends up unsinged by the fire (v.28). 


The king’s urgency to execute the insubordinate Hebrews by incineration 
means that the military guards are unable to take the necessary precautions to 
protect themselves from the intense heat of the blazing furnace (v.22). 
Perhaps as a sign of what’s to come, the three bound Hebrews are not thrown 
into the fire in compliance with the king’s command (v.23); rather, they fall 
through the opening at the top of the furnace into its roaring flames. 
According to Lucas, 92, in “court tales” the tormentors often suffer the same 
torture they plan or inflict on their victims (e.g., 6:24; Est 7:9-10). As 
Porteous, 60, observes, however, “it is scarcely adequate poetic justice that 
the executioners are killed by the heat instead of the informers.” This may be 
why the Greek Additions to Daniel known as the Song of the Three Young 
Men (along with the Prayer of Azariah), which are inserted at this point in 
the narrative, report that the flames of the furnace leap out some seventy-five 
feet and burn some of the Chaldeans (or rival astrologers; 3:48 LXX). 


Commentators are quick to point out the mixture of “mockery and miracle” 
in the narrative of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image and the blazing furnace as 
evidence of the legendary character of the court story (e.g., Russell, 69; cf. 
Porteous, 60, on the element of “caricature” in the story). Yet the report of the 
“absurdity of the king’s rage” (Smith-Christopher, 64), which results in the 
death of his own executioners, only reinforces the truth that “a quick- 
tempered man does foolish things” (Pr 14:17). All the more reason why “the 
One enthroned in heaven laughs” at the plotting of the kings of the earth (Ps 
2:4). 


5. The Three Hebrews Delivered (3:24—27) 


*4Then King Nebuchadnezzar leaped to his feet in amazement and 
asked his advisers, ““Weren’t there three men that we tied up and 
threw into the fire?” 


They replied, “Certainly, O king.” 


*>He said, “Look! I see four men walking around in the fire, 
unbound and unharmed, and the fourth looks like a son of the gods.” 


*6Nebuchadnezzar then approached the opening of the blazing 
furnace and shouted, “Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, servants of 
the Most High God, come out! Come here!” 


So Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego came out of the fire, 7’and 
the satraps, prefects, governors and royal advisers crowded around 
them. They saw that the fire had not harmed their bodies, nor was a 
hair of their heads singed; their robes were not scorched, and there 
was no smell of fire on them. 


COMMENTARY 


24-27 King Nebuchadnezzar expects to witness the incineration of three 
insubordinate provincial officials. Rather than seeing three men burned to 
death in the roaring flames of the furnace, the king observes four men alive in 
the midst of the fire (v.24). His startled response to the sight is captured with 
verbs of immediate action, as he “leaped to his feet in amazement” (or “he 
was astounded and stood up in haste” [NASB], v.24). 


In his bewilderment the Babylonian monarch requests and receives 
verification of simple math—yes, three bound men were tossed into the 
crematory oven. How is it that the king counts four men, unbound at that, in 
the flames of the furnace (v.25)? What’s more, it appears that only 
Nebuchadnezzar beholds this bizarre apparition (cf. Lucas, 92; Seow, 58). In 
a way this is fitting, since earlier he is the one who raises the challenge to the 
three Hebrews as to what god could possible rescue them from his authority 
(v.15). 

Incredibly, not only are the men unharmed, they are actually walking 
around in the fire. The king even describes the fourth man as “a son of the 
gods” (v.25). According to Montgomery, 214, the expression “is given 
language entirely genuine to Aramaic Paganism” (rather than terms borrowed 
from Babylonian mythology or Greek ideology). The phrase indicates the 
king understands the fourth figure in the furnace to be a divine being—a 
member of the class of gods (not an angel as Lacocque, 65, and Porteous, 60, 
suggest). “For a polytheist like Nebuchadnezzar, this would mean [the divine 
being was] a member of the pantheon” (Lucas, 92). 


The extraordinary turn of events prompts the king to act as his own agent— 
having lost all sense of his royal station. In an almost humorous scene, the 
king invites his prisoners by name to come out of the blazing furnace (v.25), 
into which he has them thrown only moments earlier! Presumably the kiln has 
a door at ground level in addition to the hole in the top of the structure. 
Nebuchadnezzar identifies them as “servants of the Most High God” (v.26). 
Whether fully conscious of the fact or not, the king tacitly recognizes what 
lies at the heart of the episode concerning the image and the furnace—the 
defiance of the Hebrews in submitting to the royal edict to bow to the golden 
image is due precisely to their status as servants of the God of Israel. The 
title “Most High God” occurs in Genesis 14:18—24, where it is used both by 
Melchizedek (a Canaanite priest-king) and Abram. The epithet is often used 
for God by non-Hebrews (cf. Baldwin, 106); “for a pagan it would mean the 
highest among many gods” (Lucas, 93). 


Upon emerging from the fire, Shadrach, Mesach, and Abednego are 
examined by the other ranking officials present at the ceremony (v.27). These 
civil servants of Nebuchadnezzar are witnesses to the miraculous 
deliverance of the three servants of the Most High God as they are not 
harmed, singed, or scorched by the fire (cf. Miller, 124, on the more literal 
meaning of each of these terms). In fact, there is not even the faintest trace of 
the smell of fire on them! 


The Greek version expands the narrative at this point and explains how an 
angel descends into the furnace in response to Azariah’s prayer, drives out 
the flames, and causes a cool damp breeze to blow, thus preserving the lives 
of the three Hebrew faithful (3:49-50, LXX). The comments of Seow, 59, are 
insightful at this point. He notes that the Aramaic text “preserves the mystery 
and wonder of divine presence in the furnace” contrary to the expanded 
Greek version. Beyond this he observes that the narrator clearly states that 
the four individuals are not walking in the furnace but amid the fire. Thus the 
text does not indicate that the three men are rescued from the fire. “Rather, 
the story is that they are with a divine being in the midst of the fire. They 
encounter divine presence in the middle of the fire.” Typical of the ironic 
twist often found in the biblical narrative, the fire, an instrument of death for 
the Babylonian king, is a source of life for the three Hebrews, since fire is 
one symbol of divine presence for the God of Israel (Ex 3:2; 13:21; Dt 4:11- 
12; Ps 18:8). 


6. Nebuchadnezzar’s Proclamation (3:28—30) 


28Then Nebuchadnezzar said, “Praise be to the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego, who has sent his angel and rescued his 
servants! They trusted in him and defied the king’s command and 
were willing to give up their lives rather than serve or worship any 
god except their own God. ?’Therefore I decree that the people of any 


nation or language who say anything against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego be cut into pieces and their houses be turned 
into piles of rubble, for no other god can save in this way.” 


3°Then the king promoted Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego in the 
province of Babylon. 


COMMENTARY 


28-30 Goldingay, 75, comments that the deliverance of the three Hebrews 
from Nebuchadnezzar’s crematory furnace is but one of three climaxes to the 
court story. The second is his praise of the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego and his decree legitimizing the religion of the Hebrews in his 
realm. The third climax is his promotion of the three young men within the 
ranks of provincial officials of Babylon (v.30). 


The king’s blessing or doxology echoes his earlier praise of Daniel’s God 
(2:47) and anticipates the later proclamation by King Darius lauding the God 
of Daniel (6:26—27). The doxology is a brief descriptive praise psalm that 
pronounces a blessing and then offers rationale for the statement (cf. Collins 
[Daniel, 191], though he rejects the authenticity of the three blessings of the 
God of Israel by foreign kings). 


Nebuchadnezzar credits the rescue of the three Hebrews to an “angel” (GK 
10417; Heb. mal ‘ak; NIV, NASB). Since the expression “a son of the gods” 
(v.25) identifies a divine being, the word “angel” here is better understood 
as a “divine messenger” or “divine agent” (cf. Miller, 125; Collins, Daniel, 
191). The king’s statement also juxtaposes the defiance of the three Israelites 
with their “trust” in God (v.28). The rejection of idolatry and trust in Yahweh 
is basic to Israel’s covenantal relationship with God (Ps 31:6, 14; Isa 26:3— 
4; Jer 17:5, 7). Here the story of the three men in the blazing furnace bears 


out the truth of the wisdom tradition that says, “whoever trusts in the LORD 
is kept safe” (Pr 29:25). 


The NIV’s “then the king promoted . . .” (v.30) is somewhat interpretive. 
Literally, the king “caused Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego to prosper” 
(NASB; cf. “showered favours,” NJB). At the very least, the three Hebrews 
receive material goods as rewards for their staunch conviction in their God 
and his ability to deliver them. 


In another example of dramatic irony, the representatives of the peoples of 
the world as a whole are assembled, not to bow before a golden image, “but 
to witness how God himself may act when people bow before him alone” 
(Goldingay, 75). By royal decree King Nebuchadnezzar formally recognizes 
the God of Israel and the religion of the Hebrews as a legitimate religious 
ideology in his vast kingdom (v.29). The king himself is probably not a 
“convert” to the religion of Israel, as Russell, 70, admits. Yet he does offer 
royal protection to those who are (or may become) worshipers of the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego as a result of their miraculous 
deliverance. Those who violate the king’s decree are subject to the same 
punishment (1.e., “cut into pieces and their houses . . . turned into piles of 
rubble’) as that threatened against the astrologers for their failure to interpret 
his dream (2:5). 

Two facts about the episode impress the Babylonian king: the willingness 
of the three Hebrews to die rather than compromise their religious integrity, 
and the firsthand experience of seeing that “no other god... 1s able to 
deliver in this way” (NASB; v.29). Both facts point to theological truths that 
cross the Old and New Testaments. First, whether implicit in Abraham’s 
willingness to sacrifice Isaac (Ge 22; cf. Heb 11:17—19) or explicit in Paul’s 
exhortation to the Colossian church (Col 3:3), the righteous know that they 
have died and their life 1s hidden with Christ in God. Second, the Bible 
emphatically declares that there is no other God apart from Yahweh of Israel 
(Isa 43:10—13; 45: 5—6, 14, 18, 21-22; Jude 25). 

The court story of ch. 2 portrays a God who can reveal the mysteries of 
heaven, while the court story of ch. 3 shows that there is a God who 
miraculously intervenes in individual and national life (cf. Goldingay, 75). 
Both portrayals of Israel’s God are important, lest the Babylonians assume 
that their conquest of Judah meant their gods were greater than the God of the 
Hebrews. By miraculously delivering his three servants from incineration in 


the king’s furnace (along with the other miracles in the book of Daniel), 
“Yahweh made it clear to Nebuchadnezzar (who blatantly challenged 
Yahweh’s power by his actions in this incident) and to the entire world that 
Judah’s defeat was not because their God did not exist or was anemic” 
(Miller, 126). 


D. Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream of the Tree (4:1—37 [3:31—4:34]) 


OVERVIEW 


Daniel 4 continues the “court stories” section of the book (chs. 1-6). For a 
discussion of this larger literary context within the book of Daniel, see 
comments on 2:1—13 and 3:1-7. 


Goldingay, 82, detects in the story elements of court contest tale, legend, 
and aretalogy (1.e., the promotion of traditions concerning the mighty deeds 
or virtues of a god or hero figure), although these features are less prominent 
here than in ch. 2. The dominant literary form of this passage is that of dream 
report, including an introduction, report of the dream, interpretation, and 
fulfillment of the dream. According to Goldingay, the first-person point of 
view maintained through much of the narrative is natural to the dream report 
(cf. Longman, 118). Collins (Daniel with an Introduction to Apocalyptic 
Literature, 61) identifies several subsidiary literary forms in Daniel 4, 
including doxology (v.3), tale of court contest (vv.4—-8), and symbolic vision 
(vv.9-16). He classifies the overall genre of this chapter, however, as that of 
“epistle” (as opposed to “letter’’) since the correspondence is a public 
proclamation. Lucas, 103, summarizes by noting that the author of the story 
has taken the form of the basic “tale of court contest” genre and modified it 
by inserting a dream report and then presents the entire narrative in the form 
of a royal letter “in order to give it a note of special authority.” 


The account reports the Babylonian king’s second dream and his third 
miraculous encounter with the God of Israel. The contents of ch. 4 may be 
outlined as follows: Nebuchadnezzar’s proclamation and doxology (vv. 1-3); 
the report of the king’s dream (vv.4—18); the interpretation of the dream 
(vv.19—27), the fulfillment of the dream (vv.28—33), conclusion and doxology 
(vv.34—-37). Redditt, 75-76, adapts Shea’s chiastically structured outline of 
ch. 4 and offers a more comprehensive schematic of the narrative: 


Prologue. Proclamation. Doxology 1 (4:1—3) 


Dream reception by the king (4:4—6) 

Instructions: King to Daniel (4:7—9) 

Dream recital: King to Daniel (4:10—17) 
Dialogue: King and Daniel (4:18—19) 

Dream interpretation: Daniel to the king (4:20—26) 
Instructions: Daniel to the king (4:27) 

Dream fulfillment upon the king (4:28—33) 


Epilogue. Restoration. Doxlogy 2 (4:34—37) 


Older biblical scholarship questioned the unity of the chapter on the basis 
of the shifts in the narrative from first person to third person and back again 
(e.g., Montgomery, 223). More recently Goldingay, 82, has countered that the 
alternation between the first-person and third-person voice in the narrative is 
“dramatically appropriate,” while Hartman and Di Lella, 174, have observed 
the importance of the third-person voice as a literary device to demonstrate 
the king’s incapacity to give an account of what happened to him while he 
was out of his mind. (On the first-person voice of the story, see Lucas, 103, 
and Longman, 118.) The story of Nebuchadnezzar’s second dream is undated, 
but some scholars suggest that the episode occurs near the close of his reign, 
since there is peace throughout the realm (v.4) and his great building projects 
appear to stand complete (v.30; cf. Miller, 127). 


The plot of the fourth court story has parallels to ch. 2 in that King 
Nebuchadnezzar has a troubling dream and appeals to the royal magicians for 
an interpretation—but to no avail. Like ch. 2, the story makes use of suspense 
to heighten audience interest (see Lucas, 102; cf. Russell, 73). For example, 
tension mounts because of the delay caused by the search for an interpreter of 
the dream (vv.6—7). Daniel then enters the scene at the opportune moment 
(v.8), although his task is made easier since this time the king remembers his 
dream and seeks only an interpretation. Finally, Daniel’s reluctant 
interpretation and admonition (vv.19-27) raises the question of King 
Nebuchadnezzar’s response: Will he be alarmed (v.19)? 


The gist of Daniel’s interpretation of the dream about a great tree is the 
threat of divine judgment directed at Nebuchadnezzar’s pride and a call to 
repentance (vv.24—27; cf. Longman, 122, who states “the moral of the story is 
the last word: ‘Those who walk in pride he is able to humble’”’). The dream 


was fulfilled twelve months later when the king was afflicted with a bizarre 
mental illness causing him to abandon the throne and behave like an animal in 
the wild (v.33). Only when the king “raised [his] eyes toward heaven” (v.34) 
was he healed of his insanity and restored to the throne of Babylonia (v.36). 
Nebuchadnezzar “published” his experiences as testimony to the power, 
glory, and justice of the God of Israel as the King of Heaven (v.37). 


According to Baldwin, 107, “the king tells the story against himself to 
explain how he came to capitulate to the God of the captives he had brought 
from Judea.” Porteous, 65, has noted that the theme of ch. 4 is summed up in 
declaration that the Most High is sovereign over the kingdoms of the earth 
and that he gives them to whomever he desires (v.25). The doxologies 
forming an envelope for the royal epistle (vv.3, 37) highlight God’s 
sovereignty and confirm this general observation. Towner, 59, goes further 
by condensing the narrative into a “story about two sovereignties .. . 
juxtaposing the strength and power of the greatest of all human sovereigns . . . 
with the strength and power of the Most High.” For him the story pitting the 
kingdom of Babylon against the kingdom of heaven pivots on the term “grow 
strong” (Aram. tgp; vv.11, 20, 22; cf. v.3). 


The account of King Nebuchadnezzar’s rebuke, madness or illness, exile, 
and restoration has several extrabiblical parallels (cf. Goldingay, 83-84). 
These include a story of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness or possession written by 
the Greek historian Megasthenes (ca. 300 BC?) as reported in Eusebius; a 
fragmentary cuneiform text that makes reference to a mental disorder that 
afflicted Nebuchadnezzar; the story of a similar divine chastisement, illness, 
and humiliation in the wisdom literature known as “The Babylonian Job’; 
and the reference to a malady from which Nebuchadnezzar died as mentioned 
by the Jewish historian Josephus (cf. Goldingay, 83-84; Lucas, 106-7). 


In addition, a second series of nonbiblical sources concerns Nabonidus, 
the last king of the Neo-Babylonian dynasty. According to these accounts 
Nabonidus was led by a dream to abdicate the throne and spend ten years 
living in the oasis village of Tema in Arabia. Conflicting inscriptions report 
that Nabonidus was exiled as punishment for his neglect of Marduk and other 
deities of the Babylonian pantheon. The “Prayer of Nabonidus” among the 
finds of the Dead Sea Scrolls has fueled a growing consensus that 
Nabonidus’s absence from the Babylonian throne actually lies behind the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness in Daniel 4 (cf. Lucas, 106; Smith- 


Christopher, 72). In this (fragmentary) document, Nabonidus testifies to being 
afflicted by God with a physical ailment for seven years in Tema. Despite 
praying to his gods, he receives healing only after a Jewish exorcist 
admonishes him to honor the name of God Most High (cf. Goldingay, 84). 


Scholars have held a wide variety of views on the relationship between 
these various biblical and nonbiblical sources and the historical traditions 
they represent. Lucas, 107, is even more guarded, acknowledging that the 
literary relationship between the extrabiblical stories and Daniel 4 is 
complex but unclear, and he warns that some caution 1s necessary before 
assuming stories about Nabonidus were transferred to Nebuchadnezzar, since 
little is known from Babylonian sources about the last thirty years of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s life. Longman, 117, concludes that the surface similarities 
of these stories “are overwhelmed by the differences . . . it seems more 
reasonable to believe, if we follow the sixth-century BC dating for Daniel, 
that they were written not before but in light of the story of Daniel 4.” 


The variance between the versification of the Aramaic and English 
versions of the text of ch. 4 has been noted in brackets. (On the history of the 
chapter division see Lucas, 107—8.) For a discussion of the differences 
between the Greek versions and the Aramaic text of Damiel 4, see 
Montgomery, 247-49; Lucas, 104—5; Smith-Christopher, 72; and the “Critical 
Notes” in Lacocque, 69-89. 


I. Nebuchadnezzar’s Proclamation and Doxology (4: 1-3 [3:31—33]) 


'King Nebuchadnezzar, 


To the peoples, nations and men of every language, who live in all 
the world: 


May you prosper greatly! 


“It is my pleasure to tell you about the miraculous signs and 
wonders that the Most High God has performed for me. 


3How great are his signs, 
how mighty his wonders! 
His kingdom is an eternal kingdom; 


his dominion endures from generation to generation. 


COMMENTARY 


1-3 These opening verses are cast in the form of a royal letter, or more 
properly an epistle since the content of the letter is intended for public 
consumption (cf. Collins, Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic 
Literature, 61). Baldwin, 107, correctly observes that the king’s 
proclamation is not an edict, for no law is enacted. Goldingay, 82, considers 
the introductory verses of the chapter a type of “royal encyclical.” The 
format of the address identifying author and audience, along with a salutation, 
is the standard epistolary formula in Aramaic letters from the postexilic 
period (cf. Seow, 64-65). The form of a royal letter gives the content a 
special degree of authority, used in this remarkable case “to testify to a 
higher authority than the human king” (Goldingay, 82). 


Nebuchadnezzar’s appeal to a “universal audience” is typical of both 
Assyrian and Babylonian claims to rule the entire world (cf. Miller, 129). 
The reference to “peoples, nations and men of every language” (v.1a) 
previously occurred in the message of the king’s herald to the assembly 
gathered before the great statue on the plain of Dura (3:4). The new element 
introduced in the royal letter is the addendum “who live in all the world” 
(v.1b). The expression is clearly hyperbole for the entire realm of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, yet commentators have noted “subtexts” in the author’s 
terms, such as “world (e.g., v.1), “land” (e.g., v.10), “earth” (e.g., v.11), and 
“heaven” (e.g., vv.11—12). For instance, Lucas, 102, has suggested the pair of 
antithetical terms (1.e., “earth” and “heaven’) conveys a double meaning 
emphasizing both the extent of Nebuchadnezzar’s rule and the depth of his 
humiliation. Seow, 65, understands the juxtaposition of the terms throughout 
the chapter as a spotlight on the issue of earthly power (the power of 
Nebuchadnezzar) and heavenly power (the power of God; cf. Goldingay, 87, 
who concurs that the central concern of ch. 4 is the kingship of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the kingship of the Most High God). 

The salutation “may you prosper greatly’ (v.l1c) is typical of Aramaic 
letters, and according to Baldwin, 110, the formula was in _ use 
internationally. This expression (lit., “may your peace abound” [NASB]) 


reappears in 6:25. Collins (Daniel, 221) states that such a greeting 
invariably included the word “peace” (Aram. s°/am), and it may have 
influenced the salutations found in 1 Peter 1:2 and 2 Peter 1:2. On the epithet 
“Most High God,” see comments on 3:24—27. 


The phrase “signs and wonders” (Aram. ‘dt + f°md) recalls the 
devastating plagues God brought against the Egyptians as “signs and 
wonders” (Heb. ‘6t + mdpét) in delivering the Hebrews from their slavery in 
Egypt (e.g., Ex 7:3; Dt 6:22). For Collins (Daniel, 221), the word pair 
betrays the Jewish authorship of the story. The reference here is to those 
signs and wonders witnessed by King Nebuchadnezzar himself (namely, the 
interpretation of his dream by Daniel and the deliverance of the three 
Hebrews in the blazing furnace), not the signs and wonders associated with 
the event of the Hebrew exodus from Egypt. According to Seow, 65, this is 
the “ostensible purpose” of the royal communique. Theologically, the report 
of divine “signs and wonders” makes the point that God is still in the 
business of performing miracles for his people—the Hebrew community in 
exile needed this assurance. 


The king’s doxology (v.3) anticipates the doxology at the close of the 
narrative (v.34), and the two combine to underscore the central teaching of 
the court story—the eternal dominion of the God of Israel. For Porteous, 67, 
the doxology is reminiscent of Psalm 145:13, though Baldwin, 110, states 
that nothing in the poetry of v.3 demands knowledge of the Psalms or other 
Scriptures, since Marduk was regarded in similar terms in the Babylonian 
creation epic. Collins (Daniel, 222) thinks otherwise, but whether or not the 
doxology of v.3 1s biblically inspired, commentators do agree that “the use of 
such a doxology in the introduction of a royal proclamation is compatible 
with neo-Babylonian and especially Persian practice.” Remarkably, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s imperial message begins and ends in praise of the eternal 
sovereignty of the God of Israel (cf. Smith-Christopher, 72, on the Aram. 
term Saltan [“sovereignty”|] in Daniel 1-6). His “public confession” of 
Yahweh’s eternal dominion serves as a testimonial to the admonition in 
Psalm 2:10—11: 


Therefore, you kings, be wise; 
be warned, you rulers of the earth. 
Serve the LORD with fear 


and rejoice with trembling. 


2. The Report of the King’s Dream (4:4-18 [4:1—15]) 


41, Nebuchadnezzar, was at home in my palace, contented and 
prosperous. °I had a dream that made me afraid. As I was lying in my 
bed, the images and visions that passed through my mind terrified me. 
So I commanded that all the wise men of Babylon be brought before 
me to interpret the dream for me. ‘When the magicians, enchanters, 
astrologers and diviners came, I told them the dream, but they could 
not interpret it for me. 8Finally, Daniel came into my presence and I 
told him the dream. (He is called Belteshazzar, after the name of my 
god, and the spirit of the holy gods is in him.) 

*I said, “Belteshazzar, chief of the magicians, I know that the spirit 
of the holy gods is in you, and no mystery is too difficult for you. 
Here is my dream; interpret it for me. !"These are the visions I saw 
while lying in my bed: I looked, and there before me stood a tree in 
the middle of the land. Its height was enormous. !!The tree grew large 
and strong and its top touched the sky; it was visible to the ends of the 


earth. !7Its leaves were beautiful, its fruit abundant, and on it was 
food for all. Under it the beasts of the field found shelter, and the 
birds of the air lived in its branches; from it every creature was fed. 


!3Th the visions I saw while lying in my bed, I looked, and there 
before me was a messenger, a holy one, coming down from heaven. 
\4Hfe called ina loud voice: ‘Cut down the tree and trim off its 
branches; strip off its leaves and scatter its fruit. Let the animals flee 
from under it and the birds from its branches. !*But let the stump and 
its roots, bound with iron and bronze, remain in the ground, in the 
grass of the field. 


“**T et him be drenched with the dew of heaven, and let him live 
with the animals among the plants of the earth. '°Let his mind be 
changed from that of a man and let him be given the mind of an 
animal, till seven times pass by for him. 


\7««The decision is announced by messengers, the holy ones 
declare the verdict, so that the living may know that the Most High is 
sovereign over the kingdoms of men and gives them to anyone he 
wishes and sets over them the lowliest of men.’ 


18“This is the dream that I, King Nebuchadnezzar, had. Now, 
Belteshazzar, tell me what it means, for none of the wise men in my 
kingdom can interpret it for me. But you can, because the spirit of the 
holy gods is in you.” 


COMMENTARY 


4-18 The king’s dream report or recital consists of the circumstances of 
the dream (vv.4—5), the interpreter of the dream (vv.6—9), the contents of the 
dream (vv.10—17), and the request of the dreamer (v.18). The king’s dream is 
set against the backdrop of peace and prosperity throughout the Babylonian 
Empire (v.4). The king found himself at home in the royal palace, 
“contented” (or “at ease” [so NASB], or “at rest’; Aram. s“/éh) and 
“prosperous” (or “flourishing” [NASB], “luxuriant”; Aram. ra “nan). The 
synonymous terms convey the idea that King Nebuchadnezzar was “thriving” 
(Lucas, 108), since “his opposition (including the Egyptians) had been 
subdued, and there was no serious threat to his authority” (Miller, 130; cf. 
Wood, 103, who suggests a difference in meaning between the two phrases). 
The circumstances of the dream, especially the word “prosperous” or 
“luxuriant,” prepares readers for the tree image that follows. 


In the ancient world, “the dreams of kings cannot be other than portentous” 
(Porteous, 67). The report of the terrifying visions and images the king saw 
while lying on his bed drastically alters his circumstances (v.5). His carefree 
existence has been shattered by a troubling dream. The mood of contentment 
induced by the ease and luxury of a realm at peace has been replaced by one 
of fear and terror since the meaning of the enigmatic dream for the rule of 
Nebuchadnezzar is unknown. 


The search for an interpreter of the dream among the king’s royal advisers 
—namely, the magicians, enchanters, astrologers, and diviners (v.7)—has 
similarities to the dream report of ch. 2 (see Notes on 2:2—3). As Lucas, 114, 
observes, however, the “court contest” of ch. 4 “is in reality a case of ‘no 
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contest.’”’ Towner, 61, comments that the issue is not the failure of the king’s 
royal advisers satisfactorily to interpret the dream, nor is it Daniel’s success 
in solving the king’s problem. The heart of the matter is the methodology 
employed to unravel “mysteries” and reveal the “mind of God (or the gods)” 
(cf. A. Wolters, “Untying the King’s Knots: Physiology and Wordplay in 
Daniel 5,” JBL 110 [1991]: 117-22). Or as Porteous, 67, states, “the idea is 
once again to throw into relief the bankruptcy of Babylonian wisdom.” 
Unlike the Babylonian magicians, who depended on the interpretation of 
dreams and omens by means of a scholarly enterprise that required thorough 
knowledge of a large corpus of omen literature assembled over centuries, 
Daniel’s ability to interpret the king’s dreams was not based on professional 
skill but instead flowed “from his personal relationship with God, from 
whom he gains insight directly’ (Lucas, 114). 


What Seow, 66, describes as the “careless posture” of the king suddenly 
shifts to one of alarmed frenzy. The royal advisers in immediate proximity 
are summoned but proved incapable of interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
—either because of impotence or out of fear (if they realize the meaning of 
the dream but lack the courage to relay it to the king; so Baldwin, 111). 
Towner, 61, raises the question as to why Daniel is not brought before the 
king immediately as “chief of the magicians” (v.9). The story line offers no 
explanation for his belated appearance on the scene (and the LXX omits 
vv.6a—10, “evidently in an attempt to solve the difficulty of Daniel’s late 
arrival”; cf. Miller, 131, n. 16). Most likely, Daniel was not in the palace at 
the time of the event since he was attending to other duties as “chief of the 
magicians.” 

Three times in this section of the narrative King Nebuchadnezzar identifies 
Daniel as one who has “the spirit of the holy gods” in him (vv.8—9, 18). 
Montgomery, 225-26, Wood, 106, and Goldingay, 78, 87 prefer to translate 
the expression in the singular (1.e., “the s/Spirit of the holy g/God” or “the 
spirit of holy deity”). Porteous, 67, has observed that although the word 
“gods” is plural (Aram. “/ahin), it is not necessarily a polytheistic 
expression, since “even paganism was becoming familiar with the concept of 
a supreme deity.” Yet the larger context of Daniel would suggest that the 
phrase “is most naturally taken in a polytheistic sense” (Lucas, 109). 


Beyond this, Baldwin, 111, has observed that the plural adjective “holy” 
(Aram. gaddisin) supports this understanding of the difficult expression as 


well. Quite apart from the polytheistic or monotheistic implications of the 
expression, the king recognizes that Daniel’s extraordinary insight into the 
meaning of mysterious dreams and visions is due to something not inherent in 
Daniel but beyond himself—an endowment of a divine spirit that enables him 
to reveal what is known only to the “gods” (or to God; cf. 2:11). On the name 
Belteshazzar (v.8), see Notes on 1:7. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s dream recital breaks naturally into two sections: an 
optimistic scene (vv.10—12) followed by a more pessimistic one (vv.13—17). 
The dream opens with a vision of an enormous tree that is unrivaled in its 
size, strength, dominance, beauty, and beneficence because of its abundant 
growth. Seow, 67, observes that the tree appears to be of a “cosmic nature” 
and that the terms used in v.11 for its greatness (Aram. rbh) and strength 
(Aram. tgp) mirror those used in praise of the Most High God in the 
introductory doxology (“great ... signs” and “mighty . . . wonders,” v.3; on 
the concept of the “world tree,” see BBCOT, 736). 


The second part of the dream reveals that the tree is not cosmic but an 
earthly one—as indicated by the descent of the holy messenger from heaven 
(v.13). The heavenly messenger orders the destruction of the tree (v.14) but 
decrees that a stump will remain, albeit bound with bands of iron and bronze 
(v.15a). The dream scenario concludes with the stump drenched with dew 
and “living” among the plants and animals of the earth (v.15b). This situation 
will persist for “seven times,” and in the process the stump will forfeit the 
mind of a human being for that of an animal (v.16). Finally, as an epilogue to 
the dream sequence, the heavenly messengers proclaim that all sovereignty 
over human kingdoms belongs to the Most High (v.17). 


Commentators (e.g., Russell, 74-75; Redditt, 80) have noted the 
similarities between the king’s dream of a tree in Daniel 4 and Ezekiel’s 
allegory of a great tree representing the nation of Egypt (Eze 31:3-14; cf. 
Hos 14:5—8). Porteous, 67, among others, argues that the Ezekiel passage is 
actually the source of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Others have drawn attention 
to the image of the stump as a symbol of hope and a new beginning (e.g., 
Lucas, 111). Still others see the movement in the dream from heaven to earth 
as reminiscent of the story of God’s destruction of the Tower of Babel 
erected by arrogant human beings (Ge 11). Several difficult elements surface 
in the dream recital that complicate the interpretation of the dream and, no 
doubt, frighten the king given their abnormality. Among the puzzling and 


unnatural features of the dream are the identity of the heavenly messenger 
(vv.13, 17), the reference to fetters of iron and bronze (v.15), and the shift in 
imagery from tree to human to animal (vv.15—16). 


The king’s confidence in Daniel’s ability to interpret the dream (v.18) 
stems from both his previous experience with the Hebrew captives’ 
unraveling of his dream of the giant statue (ch. 2) and the recognition that 
Daniel is uniquely endowed with some sort of divine spirit that permits him 
to penetrate the mysterious interface of the human psyche and divine 
revelation with respect to dreams and visions (vv.8—9, 18). 


NOTES 


13 The “messenger” (Aram. ae: ‘ir; GK 10541), or “angelic watcher” 
(NASB), refers to a celestial being since the creature descends from heaven 
and is identified as a “holy one” (Aram. "1/2, gaddis). The word occurs 
only in 4:13, 17, 23 in the OT and is one of several terms for heavenly beings 
found in Daniel (cf. 3:28; 7:16; 10:13). Goldingay, 88, describes the beings 
as “supernatural watchmen” who by analogy to the watchmen of an earthly 
king serve as “the eyes and ears” of God and see to it that his will is put into 
effect throughout the earth (cf. 2Ch 16:9; Zec 1:10; 4:10). According to 
Baldwin, 112, the idea of heavenly beings whose task is to keep watch over 
the earth probably originated in Babylon (cf. Eze 1:17—18). 


The “angelic watchers” are widely attested in later Jewish literature of the 
Hellenistic and Roman eras. Perhaps the best-known example is the “Book of 
the Watchers” in / Enoch 1-36 (speaking of fallen angels). Elsewhere the 
term refers to righteous or good angels who watch and never sleep (cf. Jub 
4:15; JEn 20:1; 39:12—13; 71:7). These “watchers” who never sleep are 
reminiscent of God, who unceasingly keeps watch over Israel (Ps 121:4). 
Lucas, 110, notes that “the class of heavenly beings known as ‘Watchers’ may 
have been conceived as those whose activities reflected this particular 
divine concern to look after and protect human beings.” See Porteous, 68; 
Collins, Daniel, 224—26; BBCOT, 736. 


15 According to some Babylonian documents, “dew” (Aram./Heb. 519, 
tal) fell from the stars and could bring either sickness or healing to those it 
covered (cf. BBCOT, 736). 


16 The East Semitic cognate (Akk. Sanit) of the Aramaic verb FTW’ (snh), 
rendered “let his mind be changed,” is sometimes used for mental 
derangement (cf. CAD, 17:405). On lycanthropy and boanthropy see Miller, 
134; Lucas, 111-12; BBCOT, 736. 


3. The Interpretation of the Dream (4:19-27 [4:16—24]) 


!°Then Daniel (also called Belteshazzar) was greatly perplexed 
for a time, and his thoughts terrified him. So the king said, 
“Belteshazzar, do not let the dream or its meaning alarm you.” 

Belteshazzar answered, “My lord, if only the dream applied to 
your enemies and its meaning to your adversaries! ?°The tree you 
saw, which grew large and strong, with its top touching the sky, 
visible to the whole earth, 2! with beautiful leaves and abundant fruit, 
providing food for all, giving shelter to the beasts of the field, and 
having nesting places in its branches for the birds of the air—**you, 
O king, are that tree! You have become great and strong; your 
greatness has grown until it reaches the sky, and your dominion 
extends to distant parts of the earth. 


*3Vou, O king, saw a messenger, a holy one, coming down from 
heaven and saying, ‘Cut down the tree and destroy it, but leave the 
stump, bound with iron and bronze, in the grass of the field, while its 


roots remain in the ground. Let him be drenched with the dew of 
heaven; let him live like the wild animals, until seven times pass by 
for him.’ 


*4This is the interpretation, O king, and this is the decree the Most 
High has issued against my lord the king: >You will be driven away 
from people and will live with the wild animals; you will eat grass 
like cattle and be drenched with the dew of heaven. Seven times will 
pass by for you until you acknowledge that the Most High is 
sovereign over the kingdoms of men and gives them to anyone he 
wishes. ?°The command to leave the stump of the tree with its roots 
means that your kingdom will be restored to you when you 
acknowledge that Heaven rules. 27Therefore, O king, be pleased to 
accept my advice: Renounce your sins by doing what is right, and 
your wickedness by being kind to the oppressed. It may be that then 
your prosperity will continue.” 


COMMENTARY 


19-27 Unlike the interpretation of the king’s earlier dream (ch. 2), there is 
apparently no significant interval of time between Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
and Daniel’s interpretation. Previously Daniel had required time for prayer 
in order to seek the revelation of the matter from God (cf. 2:17—19). Here 
Daniel seems to have nearly immediate understanding of the meaning of the 
king’s dream of the great tree. 


Daniel is visibly shaken by what he hears and understands about the king’s 
dream. He is “greatly perplexed” and “terrified” for a time, not because the 
meaning of the dream escapes him (v.19a); rather, his alarm stems from the 
implications of the meaning of the dream for the king, the Babylonian Empire, 
the fate of the Hebrews in captivity, and perhaps even his own fate as “chief 
of the magicians” for Nebuchadnezzar. The verb “greatly perplexed” (Aram. 
s§mm) is better rendered “astounded” or “shocked” (cf. NASB’s “appalled’’). 
Baldwin, 113, comments that Daniel is silent for a time because he is 
“dumbfounded and dismayed at the embarrassing message he had to give” to 
the king (cf. NEB). 


Only the encouragement of the king prompts Daniel to reveal the meaning 
of the dream to his overlord (v.19b). Essentially the king’s conciliatory 
admonition mitigates Daniel’s responsibility for the content of his 
interpretation—even if the meaning of the dream bodes ill for the monarch. 
Baldwin, 113, senses the exchange suggests a warmth of relationship 
between the king and his Hebrew adviser. 


Daniel interprets the two parts of the dream of the great tree in sequence. 
The first scene of the king’s dream is recounted (vv.20—21), and the 
interpretation is a hopeful one for Nebuchadnezzar. He is identified as the 
great tree, and the dominion of his kingdom spreads from the center to the 
ends of the earth (v.22). As Goldingay, 89, recognizes, Daniel’s 
interpretation of the dream presupposes Babylon’s position as the world 
power of the day—a fact established previously in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
of the gigantic statue (2:36-38). 

The second scene of the king’s dream 1s faithfully recounted by his chief 
magician (v.23). Daniel’s explanation of the symbolism, however, is most 
disturbing because the interpretation comes as a decree from the Most High 
“against” King Nebuchadnezzar (v.24). This, no doubt, accounts for Daniel’s 


initial astonishment and fright at the revelation of the meaning of the dream 
(v.19a)—and the negative omen is something Nebuchadnezzar has probably 
anticipated, given his urging of Daniel to proceed with divulging the tidings 
come what may (v.19b). 


Daniel identifies the king himself as the stump of the tree cut off according 
to the announcement of the heavenly messenger. The fact that the king is 
“driven away” from his people (v.25a) suggests that the ruler is ousted or 
deposed in some fashion by other members of the royal court as a result of 
his incompetence to govern (cf. Goldingay, 79: “you are going to be led away 
from human society”). The king will live among the “wild animals” (v.25b), 
although the phrase is better rendered more literally as “animals of the field” 
(cf. NASB, “beasts of the field’). The image then is one of a domesticated 
animal tethered and grazing in the open fields. The king’s food will consist of 
“orass” (v.25d), although Miller, 137, observes that the “royal diet” may 
have been more varied, since the term for grass (Aram. “sab) includes herbs 
and vegetables. The expression “drenched with dew of heaven” (v.25c) 
means that the king will not come inside at night and sleep like a human being 
but will remain overnight in the open fields and thus be wet with dew in the 
mornings. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s delusion that he was an animal like an ox or a bull is a 
form of mental illness (cf. v.16, “let his mind be changed’’), and the condition 
is known medically as lycanthropy or more precisely boanthropy. The king 
will remain in this condition for “seven times’”—perhaps seven seasons or 
even seven years (see Notes on v.25). Daniel does offer the king the 
assurance that he will be restored to power, the meaning of the remaining 
“stump of the tree with its roots” (v.26a). Nebuchadnezzar’s restoration to 
the throne of Babylonia, however, is contingent on his confession that God 
alone is sovereign (v.26b). Only acknowledging the reality that “Heaven 
rules” (v.26c) will release the king from his disease. 


Daniel’s interpretation of the dream of the great tree ends with instructions 
to the king to renounce his sin by engaging in works of mercy and social 
justice (v.27; see the discussion of “righteousness” [Aram. sidqd] in Lucas, 
113; Collins, Daniel, 230). Earlier the king gave instructions to Daniel at the 
end of his dream recital (v.18); now the roles are reversed. Daniel’s bold 
summons to the king to repent from his sin is reminiscent of the ministry of 
the OT prophets, who challenged Hebrew kings and people alike (often upon 


threat of their very lives) to repent from their sin and instead practice 
righteousness (e.g., 2Sa 12:7—-14; 2Ki 17:13; Isa 1:16—-18; cf. Wallace, 81— 
82). The verb “renounce” (Aram. prg; GK 10596) literally means to “break 
off’ (cf. NASB’s “break away now from your sins’’), and the imagery is that 
of breaking a yoke from the neck (Miller, 138, n. 38; cf. Anderson, 46-47, 
who takes issue with Hartman’s and Di Lella’s, 170, translation, “‘atone for 
your sins by good deeds,” as a misunderstanding of the Jewish doctrine of 
salvation). 


Daniel’s admonition to do right and show kindness to the poor contrasts 
starkly with the carefree, indulgent lifestyle of the king portrayed at the 
beginning of the narrative (v.4). Apparently, Daniel understands that the 
king’s obedience to God’s word is a tangible way to confess that “Heaven 
rules” (v.26). According to Miller, 139, Daniel’s call to repentance “held out 
to the king the genuine possibility of foregoing this judgment, demonstrating 
God’s willingness to forgive” (but cf. Towner, 63, who sees only a “faint 
glimmer of hope” being offered to the king). 


NOTES 


25 The cryptic “seven times” (vv.16, 25; cf. v.34) specified as the duration 
of King Nebuchadnezzar’s madness (some form of monomania) refers to 
“seven periods of time” (NASB) of unknown length (whether days, weeks, 
months, change of seasons, or years). The LXX, along with other ancient 
Jewish sources (e.g., Josephus, Ant. 10.10.6), interpret the “seven times” as 
“seven years” (cf. Collins, Daniel, 231; Miller, 134-35; BBCOT, 736). The 
seven periods of time may simply be a symbolic cipher rather than an 
indicator of any specific length of time (see Longman, 120, n. 13). 


26 The Aram. expression 8°72’ (s*mayya’, “Heaven rules”) is the only 
instance in the OT of the word “heaven” used as a periphrasis for God. 
Collins (Daniel, 229-30) notes that this usage is common in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, including in intertestamental Jewish literature (e.g., 1 
Macc 3:18—19; 4:10), rabbinic literature (e.g., m. ‘Abot 1:3, 11), and the NT 
(e.g., Lk 15:18, 21). 


4. The Fulfillment of the Dream (4:28—33 [4:25—30]) 


8A] this happened to King Nebuchadnezzar. 7? Twelve months 
later, as the king was walking on the roof of the royal palace of 
Babylon, *°he said, “Is not this the great Babylon I have built as the 
royal residence, by my mighty power and for the glory of my 
majesty?” 


3!The words were still on his lips when a voice came from 
heaven, “This is what is decreed for you, King Nebuchadnezzar: 
Your royal authority has been taken from you. *“You will be driven 


away from people and will live with the wild animals; you will eat 
grass like cattle. Seven times will pass by for you until you 
acknowledge that the Most High is sovereign over the kingdoms of 
men and gives them to anyone he wishes.” 


33Immediately what had been said about Nebuchadnezzar was 
fulfilled. He was driven away from people and ate grass like cattle. 
His body was drenched with the dew of heaven until his hair grew 
like the feathers of an eagle and his nails like the claws of a bird. 


COMMENTARY 


28-33 Regrettably for the king, Daniel’s instructions went unheeded. 
(Whether Nebuchadnezzar was frightened into temporary compliance or 
continued arrogantly in his sinful ways is unclear [cf. Longman, 121].) The 
final section of the narrative recounts the fulfillment of the dream in the life 
of Nebuchadnezzar (vv.28—33). The opening verse of the section (v.28) 
reports the realization of the dream summarily—as a matter of fact. In a way 
the statement is anticlimactic to the plot of the story, for the emphasis 
implicitly has shifted from the pathetic madness of the boastful Babylonian 
king to the Most High, who is faithful to his word—attested by the “voice 
from heaven” (v.31; cf. Redditt, 83). 


The lapse of an entire year between the dream and its fulfillment is 
testimony to the patient, longsuffering nature of God (v.29). Redditt, 83, 
comments, “God granted Nebuchadnezzar that much time to repent and 
change his behavior toward both God and Israel.” Nonetheless, the horrible 
and humiliating predictions of Daniel’s interpretation of the king’s dream are 


realized. The narrative is careful to report that Nebuchadnezzar brings 
disaster on himself since “a great outburst of pride on the part of the 
Babylonian monarch became the catalyst for the dream’s fulfillment” (Miller, 
139). Three times the king uses the first-person pronoun in his boastful 
musings over his architectural achievements in Babylon (v.30; see Miller, 
139-41, on Nebuchadnezzar’s record as a prolific builder). Beyond this, 
Nebuchadnezzar applies the words “mighty power... glory .. . majesty” to 
his own rule (v.30). Typically these terms are reserved for the God of Israel 
—the Most High—and he bestows them on human rulers as he wills (2:37; 
cf. Ex 15:6—7; Isa 35:2; 48:11). 

A mysterious voice from heaven pronounces divine judgment on 
Nebuchadnezzar by repeating the last portion of the announcement made by 
the heavenly messenger in the king’s dream (v.31; cf. vv.13—16). It is unclear 
whether this voice from heaven speaking to Nebuchadnezzar is God or one of 
the heavenly messengers (vv.13, 17). What is clear is that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
“royal authority” (or “sovereignty,” NASB; Aram. malki) has been forfeited 
until such time as he testifies that the Most High is sovereign over human 
kingdoms (v.32; cf. v.25). Sovereignty in the realm of human kingdoms is the 
prerogative of the Sovereign God, who enthrones and deposes human rulers 
—the lesson of the king’s statue dream (2:21). In contrast to the year-long 
window of opportunity for repentance, the fulfillment of the dream is 
immediate (while “the words were still on his lips,” v.3la). The divine 
punishment inflicted on Nebuchadnezzar serves as an ominous reminder that 
God’s judgment is certain and sometimes swift (cf. Dt 28:20; Pr 6:15; Isa 
47:11; Na 1:3; although for Gowan, 78—79, the sudden reversal of fortune is 
simply a literary device typical of the so-called “hybris-texts” in the OT). 


The narrative reports that Nebuchadnezzar’s hair grew like “the feathers of 
an eagle” and that his nails were like “the claws of a bird” (v.33b). Archer, 
66, explains that the king’s hair became “matted and coarse” from lack of 
care and came to look like feathers (although the picture could be one simply 
of long hair that looked like the tail feathers of a bird). Naturally, uncut 
fingernails and toenails will eventually grow hooked, much like a bird’s 
claws. As Goldingay, 90, notes, however, the point of the story is 
theological, not medical. The real issue is the temporary transformation of 
the greatest king of that day into a subhuman creature as a result of divine 
judgment for the sin of pride (cf. Miller, 142). Baldwin, 115, summarizes that 
“the pathetic condition of the erstwhile king, disheveled and unkempt among 


the animals, brings to an end the account in the third person.” Yet 
Nebuchadnezzar’s story illustrates the wisdom of the book of Proverbs at 
two important points: first, the wise person listens to advice and accepts 
instruction (Pr 12:15; 19:20); second, pride often leads to disgrace and even 
destruction (Pr 11:2; 16:18; 29:23; cf. Jas 4:6). 


NOTE 


30 Collins (Daniel, 230) points out that the boastful title “Babylon the 
great” (so NASB; cf. NIV’s “the great Babylon’) occurs as a negative 
symbol for Rome in Revelation 14:8; 16:19; 18:2. 


5. Conclusion and Doxology (4:34—37 [4:31-34]) 


34At the end of that time, I, Nebuchadnezzar, raised my eyes toward 
heaven, and my sanity was restored. Then I praised the Most High; I 
honored and glorified him who lives forever. 


His dominion is an eternal dominion; 
his kingdom endures from generation to generation. 
35All the peoples of the earth 
are regarded as nothing. 
He does as he pleases 
with the powers of heaven 
and the peoples of the earth. 
No one can hold back his hand 
or say to him: “What have you done?” 


3©At the same time that my sanity was restored, my honor and 
splendor were returned to me for the glory of my kingdom. My 
advisers and nobles sought me out, and I was restored to my throne 
and became even greater than before. >’Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise and exalt and glorify the King of heaven, because everything 


he does is right and all his ways are just. And those who walk in 
pride he is able to humble. 


COMMENTARY 


34-37 The conclusion of the fourth court story returns to first-person 
narrative, as King Nebuchadnezzar resumes his personal testimony of events 
associated with his dream of the great tree. The story not only recycles back 
to its beginning by way of the narrator’s voice, but also to its theme as the 
king recapitulates his doxology lauding the Most High God and published in 
the form of a royal letter (vv.34c—35; cf. vv.2—3). Porteous, 73, comments 
that Nebuchadnezzar’s praise “of Daniel’s God is more generous than what 
he had to say of the God of the three confessors [ch. 3]. This time he had not 
only witnessed the power of God, he had felt it in his own person.” Critics of 
the historicity of Daniel remind us that “extant Babylonian records say 
nothing of Nebuchadnezzar’s losing control of or vacating his throne for a 
significant period of time” (Redditt, 85; cf. Gowan, 84). But the argument 
from silence is just that—inconclusive for want of evidence. 


The phrase “at the end of that time” (v.34a) simply refers cryptically to the 
period of “seven times” stipulated for the duration of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness (cf. vv.16, 25). The king’s “sanity” or “reason” (NASB) was 
restored, but not automatically. The expression “I. . . raised my eyes toward 
heaven” suggests seeking God’s aid (so Goldingay, 90), even a simple act of 
repentance (cf. Seow, 72; Russell, 82). The restoration of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
sanity (and subsequently his honor and splendor; v.36) is testimony to God’s 
grace (cf. Miller, 143) and a reminder that the book of Daniel teaches that 
such “transformation is possible” (Smith-Christopher, 77). The king’s 
experience has taught him that the Most High is sovereign over human 
kingdoms (vv.17, 25), thus demonstrating “the point which animates the 
narrative” (Towner, 64; cf. Russell, 82). 


Nebuchadnezzar’s doxological confession is the longest of such 
testimonials in the book of Daniel. Smith-Christopher, 76, has isolated three 
important themes in the king’s confession: (1) the perpetual or eternal 
sovereignty of God as his kingdom or dominion endures from generation to 
generation (v.34c; cf. 3b); (2) God’s rule extends to all the earth; and (3) no 
one has the power or ability to question the work of God. Nebuchadnezzar’s 


declarations about God are in keeping with OT teaching about the nature and 
character Yahweh of Israel (e.g., Pss 115:3; 145:13; Isa 14:27; 40:17; cf. 
Baldwin, 115). 


The full restoration of King Nebuchadnezzar both to physical health and 
his position of royal authority on the throne of Babylonia (being accorded 
even greater honor and splendor than before; v.36) is a reminder that God 
honors those who honor him (1Sa 2:30; 1Ch 29:12). The king’s reference to 
his “advisers and nobles,” who seek him out, speaks to his formal 
reinstallation as king of Babylonia (v.36b). The king’s praise of God as the 
“King of heaven’ (v.37) is a unique epithet for God in the OT, and the 
repetition of the term “heaven” echoes what Baldwin, 116, has observed as a 
“catch-word” in ch. 4 (vwv.13, 20, 26, 34, 37). Ironically, Nebuchadnezzar 
confesses that God does what is right and that his ways are just (v.37)— 
essentially the instructions Daniel gave the king in his summons to repentance 
(v.27). 

Goldingay (97) summarizes ch. 4 by citing King Nebuchadnezzar as an 
example—‘a warning of how not to be led astray by power and achievement, 
a model of how to respond to chastisement and humiliation . . . [and] a 
promise that earthly authorities are in the hand of God, not merely for their 
judgment, but for his glory.” And though Nebuchadnezzar’s formal 
acknowledgment of God’s power and justice may fall short of penitence and 
true faith (so Baldwin, 116; cf. Gowan, 83, “Nebuchadnezzar is not 
‘converted’”’), the king is also an example of another important biblical 
principle, namely, that “God opposes the proud but gives grace to the 
humble” (Jas 4:6; 1Pe 5:5; cf. Pr 3:34). Nebuchadnezzar has learned the 
lesson of humility tragically but confessed the truth of the proverb with 
conviction given the aftermath of his personal experience (v.37c). In fact, his 
confession encapsulates the basic message of the Bible: assume a posture of 
humility before the Most High God (cf. Isa 57:15; Mic 6:8; Mt 18:4; 23:12; 
Php 2:8). 


E. Belshazzar’s Feast and the Writing on the Wall (5:1-31 [5:1—6:1]) 


OVERVIEW 


The fifth chapter of Daniel continues the “court stories” section of the 
book (chs. 1-6). For a discussion of this larger literary context within 
Daniel, see comments on 2:1—13 and 3:1—7. 


The literary form of this story is “straightforward narrative” (Collins, 
Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 67) and the 
subgenre is generally recognized as that of “court tale of contest” (ibid.; 
Towner, 68). Lucas, 123, reminds us that the classic elements of the tale of 
court contest include a king’s being confronted with an unresolved problem, 
the king’s resident advisers failing to resolve the problem, the hero figure 
being called and succeeding in resolving the problem, and his elevation (or 
restoration) to a high position. 


Not surprisingly, Goldingay, 102—3, considers ch. 5 a “prophetic legend,” 
a blending of court-contest tale, legend, and midrash (cf. Collins, Daniel: 
with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 67-68, who identifies 
similar subordinate literary forms in ch. 5, including legend, indictment 
speech, and pesher). A “legend” is a narrative “concerned with the 
wonderful and aimed at edification” (ibid., 111). In this case “the marvelous” 
is the handwriting on the wall (v.5). A “midrash” is a stylized rabbinic 
interpretation emphasizing the application or relevance of a biblical text for 
a later generation. (Goldingay, 103, identifies two examples of midrash—the 
attack on idolatry and the scorning of the Babylonian sages.) A “pesher” is an 
allegorical understanding of a mysterious form of revelation, such as a 
dream, vision, or (in this case) the cryptic writing on the wall. An 
“indictment speech” is a formal speech-act, “which both formulates an 
accusation and declares a sentence [of judgment]” (Collins, Daniel: with an 
Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 111). 


The rubric of “court-contest tale” may prove helpful as a literary category 
for classifying the genres of biblical literature, but it tends to be pejorative 
with respect to the historicity of the biblical narrative. While this study 
appreciates the contribution of form criticism to biblical studies, it rejects 
the prejudgment of biblical texts as “ahistorical” on the basis of genre 
classification. On the genres of Daniel, see “Literary Form” in the 
introduction. 

The story of Belshazzar’s feast begins abruptly, introducing a new 
character to the book and offering no chronological notice or transitional 
introduction. Despite the sudden shift in the narrative from the reign of 


Nebuchadnezzar to the reign of Belshazzar, Redditt, 87, rightly notes that the 
bridge between chs. 4 and 5 is the theme of the doxology concluding ch. 4: 
“and those who walk in pride, he is able to humble” (4:37). 


The story itself features two main characters, King Belshazzar and Daniel, 
and is dominated by three speeches (of the queen, vv.10—12; Belshazzar, 
vv.13—16; and Daniel, vv.17—28). The setting of the story is the royal palace 
in Babylon and a bacchanal feast prepared by Belshazzar for his nobles 
(vv.1—4). A significant event in the orgiastic revelry is the profaning of 
Hebrew drinking vessels plundered from Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (vv.2—4). The plot of the story hinges on the interpretation of 
an inscription written by a detached human hand that suddenly appears on the 
wall of King Belshazzar’s banquet hall (vv.5—6). The king’s royal advisers 
(once again) prove incompetent and are unable to decipher the meaning of the 
encoded message (vv.7—9). 


A key pivotal point in the story is the speech of the “queen” (vv.10—12), 
who introduces, or better reintroduces, Daniel, since he is apparently a 
forgotten figure in the royal court (v.11). The king heeds the queen’s advice 
and summons Daniel, requests an explanation of the writing, and promises 
him wealth and position upon success (vv.13—16). Daniel interprets the 
cryptic Aramaic writing on the wall and in so doing pronounces the doom of 
Belshazzar and the end of the Babylonian Empire (vv.17—28). Belshazzar 
keeps his word and promotes Daniel to “third” in the kingdom (v.29). Later 
that same night, Belshazzar is assassinated by the Median/Persian invaders— 
and the kingdom of Babylonia passes to “Darius the Mede” (vv.30-31). 


Apart from the three speeches, there are few internal markers suggesting 
literary structure. The following outline reflects the standard approach to this 
chapter: Belshazzar’s great banquet (vv.1—9), the queen’s speech (vv. 10-12), 
Belshazzar’s speech (vv.13—16), Damniel’s speech (17-28), and the 
conclusion (vv.29—31). The first unit, the banquet scene, may be subdivided 
into two pericopes: the report of the feast (vv.1—4) and the report of the 
writing on the wall (vv.5—9). Both Lucas, 124, and D. Dorsey (The Literary 
Structure of the Old Testament [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1999], 261) offer 
differing (and somewhat forced) chiastically structured outlines of ch. 5. 


The story of Belshazzar’s feast is set within the context of the fall of the 
Babylonian Empire in 539 Bc, more than two decades after the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar in 562 BC. According to the Greek historians Herodotus 


and Xenophon, the Persians dug a trench around the city of Babylon and 
temporarily diverted the Euphrates River. The Persian army entered under 
the walls of the city by means of the riverbed, swiftly moved to the palace, 
and killed the drunken guards and the (unnamed) king (cf. Seow, 76). 


Porteous, 77, admits that the book of Daniel may contain genuine 
reminiscences of historical fact and authentic information about 
Mesopotamian customs, but he concludes, “this is not history but story-telling 
for the communication of religious truth.” Redditt, 2—3, notes several 
historical problems in ch. 5, such as the report of the “marvelous” 
handwriting on the wall (v.5), the identity of the “queen” (v.10), the 
discrepancy as to whether the kingdom passes on to the Medes and Persians 
or the Medes (vv.28, 30-31), and the identity of “Darius the Mede” (v.31). 


Conservative scholars committed to the historicity of the book of Daniel 
are quick to enumerate the thirty-seven archival texts dating to the first 
fourteen years of the reign of Nabonidus attesting Belshazzar’s coregency 
(e.g., Miller, 147-48). Beyond this, since Belshazzar was virtually forgotten 
to history within a few decades after Babylon’s fall (e.g., Herodotus knows 
nothing of Belshazzar), Baldwin, 23, asserts “there is important evidence 
here for a contemporary witness” (see her discussion of “King Belshazzar,” 
21-23). The “apologetic jousting’” between conservative scholars and their 
critical or mainline counterparts on the “historical problems” of ch. 5 are 
addressed in the pertinent sections of the commentary and notes below. See 
also “Literary Form” and “Special Problems” in the Introduction. 


1. Belshazzar’s Great Banquet (5:1-—9) 


'King Belshazzar gave a great banquet for a thousand of his nobles 
and drank wine with them. While Belshazzar was drinking his wine, 
he gave orders to bring in the gold and silver goblets that 
Nebuchadnezzar his father had taken from the temple in Jerusalem, so 
that the king and his nobles, his wives and his concubines might drink 


from them. So they brought in the gold goblets that had been taken 
from the temple of God in Jerusalem, and the king and his nobles, his 
wives and his concubines drank from them. *As they drank the wine, 


they praised the gods of gold and silver, of bronze, iron, wood and 
stone. 


>Suddenly the fingers of a human hand appeared and wrote on the 
plaster of the wall, near the lampstand in the royal palace. The king 
watched the hand as it wrote. “His face turned pale and he was so 
frightened that his knees knocked together and his legs gave way. 


’The king called out for the enchanters, astrologers and diviners to 
be brought and said to these wise men of Babylon, “Whoever reads 
this writing and tells me what it means will be clothed in purple and 
have a gold chain placed around his neck, and he will be made the 
third highest ruler in the kingdom.” 


8Then all the king’s wise men came in, but they could not read the 
writing or tell the king what it meant. ?So King Belshazzar became 


even more terrified and his face grew more pale. His nobles were 
baffled. 


COMMENTARY 


1-4 The setting of the story is a great banquet hosted by King Belshazzar 
of Babylon for a thousand of his nobles (v.1). Belshazzar, whose name means 
“O Bel, protect the king” (cf. Collins, Daniel, 243), was known only from 
scriptural references until archaeological discoveries of the nineteenth 
century verified the biblical record. According to the Nabonidus Chronicle 
and other Neo-Babylonian archival documents, Belshazzar was the son of 
Nabonidus (cf. Baldwin, 21—23; Miller, 147-48). He was the “grandson” or 
third-generation descendant of Nebuchadnezzar only loosely understood, 
since Nabonidus was a contemporary of Neriglissar but not a direct 
descendant of Nebuchadnezzar. He usurped the throne from Labashi-Marduk, 
Neriglissar’s son (cf. ABD, 4:973; Goldingay, 108). Nabonidus ruled the 
Babylonian Empire from 556 BC until the fall of the empire to Cyrus and the 
Persians in 539 BC. Belshazzar was a coregent or deputy ruling in Babylon 
for more than half of Nabonidus’s seventeen-year reign, given the latter’s ten- 
year hiatus in Tema in northwestern Arabia (cf. Seow, 76). According to K. 
Kitchen (On the Reliability of the Old Testament |Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


2003], 73-74), “without actually having the title of king in official usage, 
Belshazzar enjoyed the powers . . . his father had in practice.” 


The opening scene is “one of ostentatious opulence” (Seow, 78). 
Belshazzars’s banquet is similar to the feast hosted by the Persian king 
Xerxes described in the book of Esther (Est 1:2—5). Such royal revelry is 
widely attested in Persian times, and Porteous, 78, comments, “it is not 
unlikely that Babylonian practices were similar.” Whether or not the feast 
was orgiastic and cultic 1s open to question, but Towner, 72, 1s correct when 
he states that the scene portrayed “is intended to be a revolting picture.” 


The occasion of the extravagant banquet is also uncertain. Miller, 151-52, 
has aptly summarized the various proposals: a morale building in the light of 
the incursion of the Medes and Persians into Babylonian territory; the 
coronation of Belshazzar as king of Babylon, given the news of the recent 
defeat of Nabonidus by Cyrus at Sippar some fifty miles to the north; or some 
association with one of the Babylonian annual religious festivals, perhaps the 
Akitu festival observed each fall season (cf. Redditt, 89-90). The story of 
Belshazzar’s feast records the downfall of the Babylonian Empire, so the 
implied date of the banquet (cf. vv.30—31) “was the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month of the seventeenth year of the reign of King Nabonidus, that is, 
the night before the Persians entered Babylon in October 539.” 


King Belshazzar is drinking wine “with” (NIV) his nobles, or better, “in 
the presence of the thousand” (NASB). The preposition “with” (Aram. 
qabel) normally means “before,” and Miller, 151, suggests that is significant 
here since customarily the king was hidden from the view of his guests at 
such state banquets. Seow, 78, understands this to mean that the king “is 
showing off’ and that the presence of the harem women at the banquet 
“suggests debauchery” (cf. Kraemer, 340-41). The expression “while .. . 
drinking his wine” is generally taken to mean that the king acts under the 
influence of alcohol and that his action is “flagrantly sacrilegious” (Collins, 
Daniel, 245; cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 187; Miller, 152). 


In any case, the king’s revelry results in his reckless gesture to lead his 
guests in (what the Hebrew would deem) the blasphemy of drinking from the 
gold and silver goblets looted from the Jerusalem temple sacked by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Baldwin, 120, assumes that the king is intoxicated, for 
“superstition alone would normally guard a man from putting sacred vessels 
to a common use.” Lucas, 138, speculates that in calling for the temple 


vessels from Jerusalem “Belshazzar may have been deliberately ‘going one 
better’ than his ‘father.’” Porteous, 78, sums up that whether the occasion is 
sacred or secular, “there was the invoking of the idol gods, and so the 
sacrilege of drinking from sacred vessels was increased by associating them 
with heathen worship.” Thus the power and sovereignty of the God of Israel 
and the Hebrew exiles are “blatantly called into question” (Seow, 78). The 
stage is set for God’s dramatic response to Belshazzar’s rash impiety. 


5-9 The raucous crowd does not have to wait long for God to “crash the 
party,’ as the narrator indicates an act of divine intervention occurs 
“suddenly” at the height of Belshazzar’s blasphemy (v.5). Collins (Daniel, 
246) regards the immediacy of the response as evidence of the folkloric 
genre of the tale. Sudden judgment is not out of character in God’s dealings 
with humanity (cf. Zep 1:18), but the righteous need not fear the sudden 
disaster that overtakes the wicked (Pr 3:25). The king’s impious revelry (v.4) 
is interrupted by the apparition of a disembodied hand writing a message on 
the plastered wall of the banquet hall (v.5a). 


Lacocque, 95, interprets the event as a “sign, not a marvel,” since natural 
laws are not violated and the king’s vision “may be explained by his 
drunkenness or his having become delirious” (cf. Baldwin, 124, on the 
“natural means” by which God produces divine messages). Montgomery, 
264, rightly counters, “the phenomenon of the writing Hand is of course 
meant as a miracle.” The expression “the king watched the hand as it wrote” 
(v.5b) refers more literally to “the palm of the hand” (perhaps “the back of 
the hand” from the wrist to the fingertips [so Seow, 79; Goldingay, 101, n. 
6b; cf. NASB]; or the palm of the “severed hand” itself, assuming the king 
sees the writing from a frontal view; cf. Collins, Daniel, 246; Hartman and 
Di Lella, 184; Miller, 155). 

The mysterious writing appears on the wall “near the lampstand” (or 
“opposite the lampstand,” NASB). The narrative suggests this is the only 
source of light for the large banquet hall, but Baldwin, 121, notes that the 
word “lampstand” (Aram. nebrastd ’) may have been unusual, for the word is 
otherwise unknown (cf. BBCOT, 738). Seow, 78-79, contends that the 
reference to the lampstand does more than merely locate the scene. Either the 
hand is seen “because of the lampstand” since the light of the lamp 
illuminates the writing hand, or (and for Seow more likely), the hand appears 


“before the lampstand,” thus casting a shadow against the wall on which the 
king sees an unattached hand writing a message. 


The text implies that only the king sees the writing hand (“the king 
watched”; v.5b), but also that the inscription on the wall is later visible to 
others (cf. Seow, 79, though Anderson, 54, and Lucas, 129, disagree). Given 
the analogy of Nebuchadnezzar’s singular experience of viewing the four 
figures in the blazing furnace (3:25), it seems likely that only Belshazzar sees 
the writing hand (since the message is directed to him as king). On the 
archaeology of the royal palaces in ancient Babyon, see Baldwin, 120-21; 
Miller, 155. 


The king’s terror at the eerie sight cannot be internalized. His face turns 
pale (lit., “the king’s splendor [of face] changed”; v.6a; cf. Miller, 156). He 
is frightened (v.6b) or “his thoughts alarmed him” (NASB), meaning the king 
is bewildered. Beyond the emotional and psychological distress he 
experiences, the king’s body also reels from the shock of seeing the 
disembodied writing hand. First, “his hip joints went slack” (NASB; v.6c), 
and then his “knees began knocking together” (NASB; v.6d). The expression 
“his hip joints went slack” (lit., “the knots of his loins were loosed”; cf. 
Lucas, 130, meaning either the king collapsed or he lost control of his 
bowels [cf. Seow, 79; Reddit, 92]) may involve wordplay with v.12, since 
Daniel has the ability “to loosen knots” (lit. trans. of Aram. gtr; 1.e., to 
“solve difficult problems”). Seow, 79, comments that “this portrayal of fear 
is as vivid and comical as any in the Bible” (cf. A. Wolters, “Untying the 
King’s Knots: Physiology and Wordplay in Daniel 5,” JBL 110 [1991]: 117— 
22). 

The NIV weakly translates the king’s call for help from his royal advisers 
(v.7), omitting the phrase “with strength” (cf. NASB’s “called aloud”). The 
sense of the participial form of the verb “to call” (Aram. gr ') and the 
emphatic complement indicate the king “kept on screaming” for his sages (cf. 
Miller, 156; Seow, 79). The “enchanters, astrologers and diviners” are 
dutifully presented to the king (v.7a; on these guilds or classifications of 
royal, see comments and notes for 1:20 and 2:2). According to Baldwin, 121, 
the reward Belshazzar offers for deciphering the message inscribed on the 
wall is based on terms that appeal to him: “the right to wear royal purple, a 
gold chain of office and the status of third ruler in the kingdom” (see also the 
discussion in Smith-Christopher, 82). 


All the king’s wise men fail to fulfill the king’s charge; they can neither 
read the inscription nor explain its meaning (v.8; cf. Miller, 159, who 
suggests they may have understood the words but the isolated words convey 
no intelligible meaning). What makes the words of the (Aramaic) inscription 
unreadable as well as unintelligible is unclear since there is no indication 
they were written in code (cf. Miller, 158-59; Redditt, 98—99, on the Jewish 
tradition that the letters were written vertically instead of horizontally). 
Goldingay, 109, offers several possible explanations (including the use of 
ideograms, or an unusual script of cuneiform writing, or even the use of 
abbreviations), but in the end he concludes: “but most straightforwardly the 
story envisages them written as unpointed consonants: being able to read out 
unpointed text is partly dependent on actually understanding it, and Daniel 
later reads the words out one way and interprets them another.” Of course, 
speculation as to the reasons for the wise men’s inability to interpret the 
inscription is “pointless’—the incompetence of the royal advisers only 
compounds his personal distress and befuddles his nobles (v.9). 


NOTES 

1 The Aramaic form of the name Belshazzar, "¥N292, bél¥a’ssar, is based 
on the Akkadian bé/-sar-usur (“O Bel, protect the king’). The Greek form of 
the name, Baltasar, is further removed from the Akkadian original. 
Goldingay, 100, and Lucas, 120, among others, suggest the Aramaic 
rendering is a bit anomalous, since one might expect bélsar ‘eser by analogy 
to nérgal sar ‘eser in Jeremiah 39:3, 13 (for the Akkadian nérgal-sar-usur). 
An alternative spelling, ISWN2, bel ’Sassar, is found in Daniel 5:30; 7:1; 
SL 

2—3 King Solomon commissioned Huram, a skilled artisan from Tyre, to 
craft the gold and silver vessels for Yahweh’s temple (cf. 1Ki 7:40—50). 
Lucas, 128, notes that the fate of the vessels looted from Solomon’s temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar was an issue in Jeremiah’s time. Jeremiah rebuffed the 
priests and false prophets who declared that within two years God would 
return Jehoiachin to the throne of Judah and the temple vessels to the 
“LORD’s house” (Jer 27:16; 28:3; cf. Isa 52:11). These implements were 
among the treasures plundered from the temple and royal palace during 
Nebuchadnezzar’s second invasion of Judah in 598 BC (cf. 2Ki 24:12—13). 
According to the inventory lists of Ezra, 5,400 gold and silver vessels 


(including dishes, pans, and bowls) taken earlier by Nebuchadnezzar were 
returned to the Jews by King Cyrus and accompanied the first wave of 
Hebrew expatriates back to Jerusalem after the Babylonian exile (cf. Ezr 
1:7—10). 

5 Lacocque, 96, compares the “fingers of a human hand” to the finger of 
God as a symbol of the power of God responsible for the plagues against the 
Egyptians (Ex 8:19) or the finger that wrote the tablets of the law for Moses 
(31:18). Collins (Daniel, 246) aptly counters that the finger is not visible on 
those occasions and that “the failure to identify the writer is a deliberate 
artistic device.” 


7 Belshazzar’s reward of promotion to the rank of third in the kingdom for 
deciphering the inscription is variously understood to mean: third in rank 
behind King Belshazzar and the queen mother (so Smith-Christopher, 82; cf. 
Montgomery, 254, 257), or third in rank behind Nabonidus and Belshazzar 
(so Longman, 139). Jewish interpreters (e.g., Rashi and Ibn Ezra) took the 
expression to mean rule over a third of the empire (cf. Redditt, 92). Others 
equate the Aramaic word ‘75 (talti, “third”) with the Akkadian Salsu and 
the Hebrew &?’, Salis, which may denote a high-ranking official or military 
officer of some kind (cf. Lucas, 121; Redditt, 92), or even a triumvir (1.e., 
one equal in rank with two others; cf. Wood, 138), based on the later 
reference to “three administrators” in 6:2 (so Hartman and Di Lella, 184; 
Collins, Daniel, 247). Miller, 158, is confident that “the third highest ruler in 
the kingdom’ (NIV) most accurately conveys the meaning of the term, but 
Seow, 79, soberly summarizes that “with our present knowledge the problem 
remains insoluble.” 


2. The Queen Introduces Daniel (5:10-12) 


COMMENTARY 


OThe queen, hearing the voices of the king and his nobles, came 
into the banquet hall. “O king, live forever!” she said. “Don’t be 


alarmed! Don’t look so pale! !'There is a man in your kingdom who 
has the spirit of the holy gods in him. In the time of your father he was 
found to have insight and intelligence and wisdom like that of the 


gods. King Nebuchadnezzar your father—your father the king, I say— 
appointed him chief of the magicians, enchanters, astrologers and 
diviners. '?This man Daniel, whom the king called Belteshazzar, was 
found to have a keen mind and knowledge and understanding, and 
also the ability to interpret dreams, explain riddles and solve difficult 
problems. Call for Daniel, and he will tell you what the writing 
means.” 


10-12 The queen enters the banquet hall upon hearing the commotion 
caused by the mysterious writing on the wall (v.10; although the Old Greek 
has Belshazzar summoning the queen into the room; cf. Collins, Daniel, 237). 
The “queen” is unnamed. Since Belshazzar’s wives and concubines are 
present at the banquet (v.3), and the queen is free to enter the king’s presence 
unbidden, she is probably the “queen mother” (so Lucas, 130; cf. Kraemer, 
341-42). The importance of the queen mother in the royal courts of the 
ancient Near East is widely attested (cf. Goldingay, 109; Collins, Daniel, 
248; on the queen mother in ancient Israel, see Susan Ackerman, “The Queen 
Mother and the Cult in Ancient Israel,” in Women in the Hebrew Bible, ed. 
A. Bach [New York: Routledge, 1999], 179-94). As Lacocque, 97, notes, the 
queen plays a role similar to that of Arioch (ch. 2), an agent who brings 
Daniel to the attention of the king. Yet she is integral to the narrative because 
it is her initiative that brings resolution to the “plot conflict” of the story— 
albeit unhappily for King Belshazzar and the Babylonians. 


Those scholars interpreting “father” rigidly to mean that Belshazzar was 
the “son” of Nebuchadnezzar (v.2) identify the “queen” or “queen mother” as 
Nitocris, the widow of King Nebuchadnezzar (e.g., Lacocque, 97; Collins, 
Daniel, 248; Redditt, 93; but see Miller, 160, who suggests Nitocris may 
have been the wife of Nabonidus). Neo-Babylonian archival documents 
indicate that Belshazzar was the son of Nabonidus, making him the 
“srandson” or “descendant” of Nebuchadnezzar (see comments on v.2). 
Baldwin, 121—22, is probably correct in identifying the “queen mother” as 
the wife of Nabonidus (and probably a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar; so 
Miller, 160) and the mother of Belshazzar. The fact that the formal queen 
mother (1.e., the mother of Nabonidus) died in the ninth year of her son’s 
reign, according to the Nabonidus Chronicle, lends support to this 
identification (cf. Longman, 139). 


Kraemer, 342, suggests that, apart from the queen’s identity, her “absence 
from the banquet, and thus her implicit abstinence from the impious activity, 
align her with Daniel and remove any taint from her recommendation.” The 
queen’s acclamation of long life for the king (v.10a)—standard court 
etiquette (see comment on 2:4)—1is tinged with irony since Belshazzar is 
doomed to die that very night. The queen mother is portrayed as a decisive 
and sagacious woman in her response to the king’s dilemma, but not without 
feminine instincts for compassion, as her twofold admonition to allay the 
king’s fears attests (v.10b). 


As queen mother (whether wife or daughter of King Nebuchadnezzar), her 
memory extends beyond that of King Belshazzar, so she has recollections of 
Daniel and his role as a royal adviser in previous administrations. Often 
overlooked is the fact that women were the keepers of family stories in the 
biblical world, and the queen admirably fills that role here (cf. Carol L. 
Meyers, “Of Drums and Damsels: Women’s Performance in Ancient Israel,” 
BA 54 (1991): 22-23; idem, “The Family in Ancient Israel,” in Families in 
Ancient Israel, ed. L. G. Perdue et al. [Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
1997], 31-32). 


This literary unit features the foil contrasting the king’s fright (“alarm” that 
causes him to turn “pale”; v.10) and Daniel’s exceptional abilities (vv.11— 
12). There is almost a hint of sarcastic indictment in the queen’s declaration, 
“there is a man in your kingdom’—a wise king should know his own “people 
resources.” The queen’s recognition that Daniel was endowed with “the 
spirit of holy gods” recalls Nebuchadnezzar’s threefold declaration of the 
same (see the comments on 4:8—9, 18; cf. Porteous, 80, who suggests the 
queen repeats the very words she heard Nebuchadnezzar use of Daniel). 
Likewise, her litany in praise of Daniel’s “insight and intelligence and 
wisdom” (v.11b) echoes those (divinely granted) aptitudes that characterized 
his early days as an apprentice in the service of King Nebuchadnezzar (see 
comments on 1:4, 17). 


The queen’s reference to Daniel’s role as a former “chief of magicians” 
(v.11c) indicates that Daniel had been demoted (always the prerogative of 
the new regime with respect to “holdover” civil servants), had retired (as he 
would have been eighty years old or even older at this time), and had been 
forgotten by the king given the size of the city of Babylon and the number of 
civil servants on the king’s payroll. Or perhaps “the liquor could have 


clouded his memory” (so Miller, 161; cf. Lucas, 130, on the various reasons 
why the queen must intervene before Daniel is summoned to the king). 


Finally, in addition to twice referring to Daniel by his Hebrew name, the 
queen mentions that the man in question was renamed Belteshazzar by King 
Nebuchadnezzar. Smith-Christopher, 82, suggests the queen casts aspersion 
on Daniel in her reference to his name change, perhaps to remind the king of 
Daniel’s status as an exile. The similarity of the king’s name, Belshazzar, to 
Daniel’s Babylonian name, Belteshazzar, may have necessitated the queen’s 
identification of Daniel by the use of his two names simply for clarification. 
Whether known by his Hebrew or Babylonian name, Daniel’s reputation as 
one who possessed wisdom of a supernatural quality meant he could 
“interpret dreams, explain riddles and solve difficult problems” (v.12a; cf. 
Lucas, 130-31). For this reason the queen has the utmost confidence in his 
ability to explain the riddle of the handwriting on the wall (v.12b). The 
queen’s directive to the king is (a third-person) form of a command (“let 
Daniel now be summoned,” NASB), so Belshazzar had no choice but to 
summon Daniel (cf. Seow, 81). 


NOTE 


11-12 Goldingay, 109-10, observes that the skills the queen attributes to 
Daniel “relate directly to the interpretation of a portent.” He comments 
further that “insight” suggests illumination from God (cf. NASB’s 
“ilumination’”); “insight” (or “intelligence,” NIV) indicates Daniel both 
possesses intellect and knows, by God’s gift, how to use it; and “wisdom” 
identifies in Daniel the “supernatural intuition of an interpreter of dreams or 
omens.” 


3. Belshazzar Summons Daniel (5: 13-16) 


30 Daniel was brought before the king, and the king said to him, 
“Are you Daniel, one of the exiles my father the king brought from 
Judah? 'I have heard that the spirit of the gods is in you and that you 
have insight, intelligence and outstanding wisdom. !°The wise men 
and enchanters were brought before me to read this writing and tell 
me what it means, but they could not explain it. '"Now I have heard 


that you are able to give interpretations and to solve difficult 
problems. If you can read this writing and tell me what it means, you 
will be clothed in purple and have a gold chain placed around your 
neck, and you will be made the third highest ruler in the kingdom.” 


COMMENTARY 


13-16 According to Porteous, 80, Belshazzar essentially “treated Daniel 
with the greatest courtesy” (cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 189; Towner, 74). 
Lucas, 131, concurs, observing that “from the view of a Diaspora Jew, it 
presents the welcome picture of a pagan king’s recognizing the unique 
abilities of a Jewish courtier.” Felwell, 127, however, argues rather 
convincingly that Belshazzar’s speech is “a complex mixture of skepticism, 
challenge, desperation, and resentment rather than a ‘friendly welcome.’” 


The king’s interview with Daniel follows the “script” for court stories in 
that Belshazzar first repeats the queen’s speech recommending Daniel (v.14), 
then he rehearses the failure of the other wise men to explain the mysterious 
writing (v.15), and finally he reiterates his offer to promote the one who 
deciphers the cryptic inscription (v.16). As Lucas, 131, notes, such repetition 
is expected in the genre of court contest since it “serves to build up Daniel’s 
reputation and emphasize the extent of his success.” 


Two things stand out in the king’s speech here. First, in the dramatic 
“standing before the king” scene, the first question Belshazzar poses to 
Daniel concerns his status as a Jewish exile—this despite the queen mother’s 
accolades for Daniel (v.13a). Interestingly, Belshazzar also addresses Daniel 
by his Hebrew name, perhaps to avoid confusion with his own (so Young, 
123). More likely is the assessment of Smith-Christopher, 82, that the king 
begins his interrogation of Daniel “with a reminder of his station as a 
prisoner of war.” Felwell, 122—23, suggests Belshazzar’s query indicates 
that Daniel is not an unknown figure to him, and his knowledge about Daniel 
goes beyond the queen’s biography. Lucas, 131, interprets the king’s comment 
as a Slight and argues that it “favors the view that Belshazzar is to be seen as 
having deliberately ignored Daniel when seeking sages to read and interpret 
the writing.” 

Second, Belshazzar’s omission of the adjective “holy” in his description 
of the divine source of Daniel’s wisdom (v.14) may have significance in 


view of the king’s corrupt character. It is possible that “the king may have 
been fearful of Daniel’s interpretation since this man worshiped the God 
whom Belshazzar had just blasphemed” (Miller, 161). Felwell, 126—27, 
suggests the tone and content of the king’s speech is symptomatic of a much 
deeper psychological problem, namely, Belshazzar’s personal insecurities 
and his resentment of his (grand)father Nebuchadnezzar’s power and success. 
Lucas, 138, discerns that Nebuchadnezzar’s pride had a quality of arrogance 
because of his great achievements, whereas Belshazzar’s pride is marked by 
insolence because of his lack of achievements. Daniel reminds the king of all 
that his (grand)father was and all that he 1s not. 


Belshazzar needs an explanation for an apparition that has terrified him. 
The king may suspect the message is a negative pronouncement (so 
Lacocque, 101)—“he does not want to know bad news, but not knowing is 
worse. .. . He is desperate, he is vulnerable, and he resents having to depend 
upon Daniel, the man who most represents his [grand|father’s power and 
success” (Felwell, 127). This helps explain Daniel’s rather undiplomatic 
(and uncharacteristic) disdain for the king’s gifts after successfully 
interpreting the enigmatic graffiti on the wall of the royal banquet hall (v.17); 
“the problem for Daniel is the person offering the reward. Daniel’s refusal is 
designed to offend” (Felwell, 127, though she erroneously attributes Daniel’s 
motivation to his pride rather than his humility). 


4, Daniel Explains the Handwriting on the Wall (5:17-28) 


Then Daniel answered the king, “You may keep your gifts for 
yourself and give your rewards to someone else. Nevertheless, I will 
read the writing for the king and tell him what it means. 

18C) king, the Most High God gave your father Nebuchadnezzar 
sovereignty and greatness and glory and splendor. !"Because of the 


high position he gave him, all the peoples and nations and men of 
every language dreaded and feared him. Those the king wanted to put 
to death, he put to death; those he wanted to spare, he spared; those 
he wanted to promote, he promoted; and those he wanted to humble, 
he humbled. ?°But when his heart became arrogant and hardened with 
pride, he was deposed from his royal throne and stripped of his 


glory. *!He was driven away from people and given the mind of an 
animal; he lived with the wild donkeys and ate grass like cattle; and 
his body was drenched with the dew of heaven, until he 
acknowledged that the Most High God is sovereign over the 
kingdoms of men and sets over them anyone he wishes. 


“But you his son, O Belshazzar, have not humbled yourself, 


though you knew all this. **Instead, you have set yourself up against 
the Lord of heaven. You had the goblets from his temple brought to 
you, and you and your nobles, your wives and your concubines drank 
wine from them. You praised the gods of silver and gold, of bronze, 
iron, wood and stone, which cannot see or hear or understand. But 
you did not honor the God who holds in his hand your life and all 


your ways. ~“Therefore he sent the hand that wrote the inscription. 
>«This is the inscription that was written: 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, PARSIN 
26This is what these words mean: 


Mene: God has numbered the days of your reign and brought it to 
an end. 


*7Tekel: You have been weighed on the scales and found wanting. 


*8Peres: Your kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians.” 


COMMENTARY 


17 Daniel’s speech in response to the king’s request for an explanation of 
the mysterious handwriting on the palace wall may be outlined in three units: 
his refusal of the king’s gifts (v.17), his indictment of Belshazzar (vv.18—24), 
and his decipherment of the inscription (vv.25—28). The repetition of the 
independent pronoun “you” (Aram. ‘ant®; vv.18 [omitted from NIV], 21) 
quite naturally divides Daniel’s indictment of the king into two parts: his 
recollection of God’s dealings with Nebuchadnezzar (vv.18—21) and his 
rebuke of Belshazzar (vv.22—24). 


Unlike the queen (v.10), Daniel offers the king no salutation following 
royal protocol upon his summons before the king. Moreover, his initial 


response to Belshazzar is rather curt and ungracious. Seow, 81, goes so far 
as to say Daniel’s comment “sounds somewhat disingenuous, for he had 
accepted rewards before (2:48) and at the end of this episode, he does 
accept the reward after all (5:29).” Lucas, 131, reminds us, however, that 
Daniel’s rejection of the king’s rewards are more understandable if 
Belshazzar’s greeting is viewed as a put down. More importantly, Daniel 
must establish the fact that he cannot be bribed—his message must remain 
independent of any price the king attempts to set. 


18—24 Daniel begins his indictment of King Belshazzar with the rehearsal 
of God’s humiliation of King Nebuchadnezzar for his sin of pride (vv.18— 
21). Nebuchadnezzar had claimed a position of absolute freedom and power 
that typically the OT reserves for God alone (cf. Seow, 82). For this reason 
God afflicted Nebuchadnezzar with a mental illness (boanthropy), and the 
king was deposed, stripped of his glory (v.20), and driven away to live like 
an animal for a time (v.21). As a result Nebuchadnezzar learned that God had 
granted kingship to him (v.18) and that ultimately the Most High God is 
sovereign over all earthly kingdoms (v.21). (See the discussion of ch. 4.) 


Daniel rebukes Belshazzar for his pride on two accounts. First, the king 
has learned nothing from the example of Nebuchadnezzar despite his 
awareness of the episode (v.22). Second, Belshazzar has “exalted’”’ (NASB) 
himself against the Lord of heaven in his arrogant act of desecrating the 
drinking vessels from the Jerusalem temple (v.23a). God holds Belshazzar 
equally culpable for the sin of pride—perhaps even more so, since his 
sacrilege is combined with blatant idolatry (v.23b; cf. Miller, 163). Thus the 
handwriting on the wall of the banquet hall 1s God’s response to the proud 
heart and profane actions of the Babylonian king (v.24). Naturally, Daniel’s 
indictment of Belshazzar sets the judgmental tone and portends the 
apocalyptic content of the divine message encrypted in the supernatural 
inscription. 

The epithet “Lord of heaven” (v.23) is synonymous with “Most High God” 
(v.18) in the sense of God’s sovereign rule over human affairs. The title also 
serves to emphasize the spiritual contrast between the true God and the 
earthly nature of the idolatrous gods made of silver, gold, bronze, iron, 
wood, and stone (v.23). This name for God also has implications for the 
nature of God as a “living God” and for the spiritual or heavenly source 
behind the message on the wall. Some of the most biting satire of the Bible is 


found in the OT prophets’ denunciation of those who worship humanly 
fabricated gods made of wood, stone, and precious metals (cf. Isa 40:18—20; 
44:9-20; Hab 2:18—20; cf. Ps 115:2-8). 

Daniel exposes both Belshazzar’s ignorance and foolishness for his failure 
to “honor” the God who holds his “life” (or “life-breath,” NASB) in his hand 
(v.23) by worshiping “lifeless” objects made with human hands. The prophet 
Jeremiah recognized as much when he acknowledged that a person’s life is 
not one’s own and that individuals do not direct their own steps (Jer 10:23). 
The “ways” (v.23; Aram. “rah; GK 10068) of a person refers to the destiny 
of an individual, “the course of life that someone follows, which is seen as 
plotted and controlled by God—without implying that it is predetermined in 
such a way as to make human decision-making illusory” (Goldingay, 110). 
The concept is prominent in OT wisdom literature (Job 8:13; 22:28; 24:23; 
Pr 3:6; 4:18; 20:24), as is the idea that God holds a person’s breath or life in 
his hand (cf. Job 12:10; 34:14—15; Ps 104:29). 


25-28 Daniel identifies the hand that wrote the message as an agent of 
God, thus confirming the divine source of the message (v.24; cf. Seow, 82, on 
the idea of hypostasis [the extension of divine presence through some entity 
that represents the deity] in the biblical world). Collins (Daniel, 250) states, 
“the fact that the message was written conveys a sense of finality, even of 
determinism.” 


The inscription itself contained but four words: “MENE, MENE, TEKEL, 
PARSIN.” Presumably the inscription was written in (unpointed) Aramaic; that 
is, the words were composed of consonants only. (The NIV omits the 
conjunction “2” [“and”’] in “dparsin’; cf. Archer, 74, on the Aramaic script.) 
Thus several different meanings for the inscription are possible, depending 
on the vowels supplied by the interpreter. Certain textual problems in the 
inscription have been identified as well: (1) the omission of the second 
mné ° in some of the ancient versions (e.g., Old Greek and Vulgate), leading 
Montgomery, 262, Lacocque, 100, 102, and Collins (Daniel, 250) to declare 
the three-word inscription original because of an error of dittography in the 
MT; (2) the inversion of the words f¢qél and parsin in the Old Greek version 
(cf. Redditt, 98); and (3) the plural form parsin (v.25) considered by some as 
secondary, replacing the original p*rés found in Daniel’s interpretation (v.28; 
e.g. Hartman and Di Lella, 183; yet Lacocque, 102—3, deems it original). We 


concur with Goldingay, 102, and Lucas, 132, on retaining the MT as the 
original reading of v.25. 


Daniel reads the four words of the inscription as noun forms (v.25): m°né ° 
(Aram. “mina’’), m°né © (= a “mina’’), t“gél (Aram. “shekel”’), and parsin 
(Aram. p*rés; pl. parsin = “half-pieces”). He takes the roots of the nouns, 
however, and reinterprets them as verbs (passive participles; vv.26—28): 
mené ° (“numbered”), m*né ° (“numbered”), t&gél (“weighed”), and p*rés 
(“divided”). This form of wordplay is an interpretive method evidenced later 
in the Qumran community (cf. Lucas, 133). The perfect form of the verbs 
(i.e., “has numbered,” “have been weighed”) indicates that the matter has 
been decided—the outcome 1s certain. Finally, he applies the meaning of the 
riddle directly to King Belshazzar (“your reign,” “you,” “your kingdom’; 
vv.26—28). 


God himself has “numbered” the days of Belshazzar’s life and closed the 


books on his reign (v.26; Miller, 165, understands the repetition of m®né ° as 
emphasis on the certainty of the fulfillment of the divine decision). 


The idea of God’s “weighing” a person’s motives and actions in a balance 
scale (v.27) is found in Hebrew wisdom tradition (e.g., Pr 16:2; 21:2; 24:12; 
cf. BBCOT, 738). The “weighing of souls” on a balance scale before Osiris, 
god of the underworld, is a common motif in ancient Egyptian religion (e.g., 
the heart of the deceased is weighed against the feather of truth in a scene 
from the Book of the Dead). Specifically, Belshazzar has been “found 
wanting” for his failure to humble himself and acknowledge the Most High 
God as sovereign over human kingdoms, and for his idolatrous profanation of 
the vessels looted from Yahweh’s temple in Jerusalem (vv.22—23; cf. Miller, 
165, who understands this more generally as “deficient in moral worth’). 


Finally, his kingdom is “divided” and given to others—namely the Medes 
and the Persians (v.28). Daniel does not mean that the Babylonian Empire 
will be divided between the two conquering nations, but “rather that 
Belshazzar’s dynasty will be broken and his authority will pass on to others” 
(Goldingay, 111; cf. Miller, 165). 


Note too that the words parsin (v.25) and p*rés (v.28) may also be another 
form of wordplay on the name “Persian,” since the Persians succeeded the 
Babylonians as the Mesopotamian “superpower” of the biblical world (cf. 
Miller, 166). Seow, 84, detects perhaps one final subtle form of wordplay in 


the inscription: if the words are read as weights and parsin refers to two 
half-shekels, then the total weights counted in the message add up to “sixty- 
two”’—the age of Darius the Mede (v.31), Belshazzar’s successor! 


For a discussion of scholarly renderings of the inscription different from 
that of the interpretation given by Daniel (e.g., the metaphorical approach 
explaining the terms as monetary weights or measures and applying them to a 
successive Babylonian king-list), see Goldingay, 110-11, Miller, 165 (esp. n. 
92), Collins (Daniel, 250-52), Lucas, 132—34, and Redditt, 98—99. 


5. Conclusion (5:29-31 [5:29-6:1]) 
°Then at Belshazzar’s command, Daniel was clothed in purple, a 


gold chain was placed around his neck, and he was proclaimed the 
third highest ruler in the kingdom. 


°That very night Belshazzar, king of the Babylonians, was slain, 
3land Darius the Mede took over the kingdom, at the age of sixty-two. 


COMMENTARY 


29-31 King Belshazzar rewards Daniel according to the dictates of his 
earlier pronouncement concerning the decipherment of the mysterious 
inscription (v.29; cf. v.7). The king must save face by not breaking a promise 
in front of his nobles (cf. Lucas, 134). As for his part, Daniel inexplicably 
accepts the king’s gifts after having refused them earlier (v.17; cf. Lucas, 
134, who states that Collins [Daniel, 252] “sidesteps the problems by seeing 
here a traditional motif of the tale of court contest’). The gifts are bestowed 
on Daniel at the king’s command (v.29), making them irrefutable in one 
sense. 


Moreover, Daniel is now free to accept the king’s gifts since they are no 
longer “bribes” that could influence his message. Besides all this, the gifts 
are essentially meaningless given the imminent collapse of the Babylonian 
Empire. Miller, 166, has noted that Belshazzar makes no (recorded) 
acknowledgment of the greatness of Daniel’s God (unlike Nebuchadnezzar in 
the previous court stories of chs. 3 and 4), but simply “conferring the 
promised gifts upon Yahweh’s representative . . . itself was an indication of 


Yahweh’s reality and power” (cf. Seow, 83, who notes that Belshazzar has 
learned nothing from the experience of his predecessor). 


According to the narrator of the court story, Daniel’s interpretation of the 
cryptic inscription written on the wall of the royal palace by the supernatural 
hand is fulfilled “that very night” with the assassination of Belshazzar (v.30). 
Seow, 84, in his insightful summary of ch. 5, observes that all the events of 
the story occur on a single night. Moreover, Belshazzar is slain on the very 
night he has committed the sacrilege with the drinking vessels plundered 
from Yahweh’s Jerusalem temple. The story begins with a reference to the 
“Chaldean king” Nebuchadnezzar, who looted Solomon’s temple and was 
responsible for the Jewish exile in Babylonia. The story ends with a 
reference to the “Chaldean king” Belshazzar, whose kingdom is literally 
“received” (so NASB) by the Medes and Persians. Finally, the passive voice 
is used to report the execution of Belshazzar, and the fall of Babylonia to the 
Persians is narrated in nonmilitary terms. What else may one conclude from 
this pointed evidence other than “in context, one can only see Belshazzar’s 
demise as an event according to the will of the sovereign God whom he 
dared to defy” (Seow, 84). 


Persian and Greek historical sources report several traditions concerning 
the fall of Babylon (cf. BBCOT, 738). None of the extrabiblical documents 
mention Belshazzar by name as the king slain when the Median/Persian 
armies took the city. The sources do tend to agree that Babylon fell without a 
battle (see the discussions in Miller, 166—69; Collins, Daniel, 29-33, 252— 
53; Hartman and Di Lella, 191; Goldingay, 106-8; Lucas, 126-27). 


The reference to Darius the Mede (v.31 [6:1]) 1s one of the several 
historical problems of this biblical book. Generally for critical 
commentators the character is simply a literary fiction appropriate to the 
genre of court-contest tale (e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 36; Lacocque, 106, 
109; Montgomery, 65; Porteous, 83). Redditt, 100, concedes that Darius the 
Mede is a composite drawn from various sources, not just the creation of the 
author (namely, the conflation of the historical King Darius I of Persia and 
the text of Jeremiah 51:11 stating that God stirred up the Medes to defeat the 
Babylonians; cf. Collins, Daniel, 253). 

Those commentators seeking to harmonize the biblical record of Daniel 
with ancient Near Eastern history have posed any number of possible 
identifications for Darius the Mede, such as Cyaxares II, Cyrus, Ugbaru, 


Gubaru, Cambyses, Darius, and Darius II. Conservative scholars tend to line 
up 1n one of two camps: either Darius the Mede is Gubaru (or Gobryas), who 
was appointed governor of Babylon by Cyrus after the city was conquered by 
the Persians (e.g., Archer, Wood); or Darius the Mede is a title for Cyrus the 
Great (e.g., Baldwin; see the discussions in Miller, 171—77; Lucas, 134-37). 
Yet it must be admitted that “none of those nominated . . . is ever called 
Darius the Mede in extant literature from that time” (Redditt, 100). For now, 
the identity of “Darius the Mede” remains a puzzle. 


EK The Lions’ Den (6:1—28 [6:2-—29]) 


OVERVIEW 


Daniel 6 completes the “court stories” section of the book (chs. 1-6) and 
concludes what Felwell, 15-16, calls a “story of stories” about God’s 
sovereignty. For a discussion of this larger literary context within the book of 
Daniel, see comments on 2:1—13 and 3:1—7. 


The literary form of the story is typically identified as a tale of court 
conflict (e.g., Goldingay, 122). Collins (Daniel: with an Introduction to 
Apocalyptic Literature, 71) construes the character of the tale to be that of 
“legend” because of numerous features, especially the miraculous 
preservation of Daniel and the virtual conversion of the pagan king (see the 
comments on 5:1—9 on the form-critical definition of “legend’’). Lucas, 145— 
47, has observed that the stories of the three Hebrews in the furnace (ch. 3) 
and Daniel in the lions’ den (ch. 6) have several words and phrases in 
common, suggesting these two chapters were intentionally composed as a 
literary pair. See “Literary Form” in the introduction and the discussion of 
the genre of “story of court conflict” in the comments on 3:1—7. 


Collins (Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 71) 
equates the plot of the story with the folkloric plot typical of the “disgrace 
and rehabilitation of a minister of state.” In Daniel, the two stories of court 
conflict share the same formal elements: 


¢ jealous colleagues who accuse the recalcitrant Jews of defying the 
king’s authority and insist that the king follow through on the death 
sentence he has decreed for the perpetrators 


¢ a king who capitulates to the demands of his courtiers and orders 
the execution of the defiant civil servants (meanwhile ensuring 
there is no possibility of escape) 

¢ a reference to the possibility of divine deliverance that is realized 
when God sends a messenger to preserve his chosen one(s) 
unharmed through the ordeal 

¢ the reversal of the action as the king releases the Jews wrongly 
accused and executes their malicious detractors 

* a concluding doxology in praise of the God of Israel 


Lucas, 145, however, calls attention to major differences between the two 
stories of conflict, especially the facts that the accusers in ch. 6 are other 
political officials (not the sages as in ch. 3), an element of conspiracy is 
present in ch. 6 (whereas the action in ch. 3 seems to be “opportunistic’’), 
and Darius hears of Daniel’s deliverance in ch. 6, whereas Nebuchadnezzar 
witnesses the deliverance of the three Hebrews (ch. 3). 


Since the story type is known from different cultures, critical scholars 
speculate as to the dating of the pericope (cf. Redditt, 102: “the only issues 
here are when people in the Diaspora began to tell the story and when its 
hero became Daniel”). Hartman and Di Lella, 197, place the story broadly 
within the Persian period on the basis of Persian loanwords. For Porteous, 
88, the story “comes alive” as literature for the Jews during the persecution 
under the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes in the second century BC 
(cf. Redditt, 102). Baldwin, 127, represents the conservative approach by 
noting, “old [i.e., early Persian period], authentic stories would have 
provided comfort to sufferers of later generations far more convincingly than 
a book of new parables.” 


The plot of the story may be outlined in five major scenes: the report of 
Daniel’s success (vv.1—3), the conspiracy against Daniel (vv.4—9), Daniel 
accused and condemned (vv.10—18), Daniel’s deliverance (vv.19—24), and 
Darius’s letter of proclamation and doxology (vv.25—28). Unlike the court 
stories in chs. 3 and 5, the story in ch. 6 contains less reported speech by the 
main characters. Instead, the straightforward narrative is “carried along by 
the repeated use of the conjunction. . . ‘then’” (Aram. “dayin, vv.4—7, 12— 
17, 19-20, 22—23, 26 [MT]; Lucas, 146). The repetition and wordplay in the 
story underscore certain of its points, notably, the foil of obedience to God’s 
law or the civil law (vv.5, 8) and the virtue of a daily prayer ritual (vv.5, 11; 


1.e., Daniel’s conspirators can “find” nothing against him until they “find” 
him praying). For Collins (Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic 
Literature, 71), a major goal of the story “is to evoke wonder: ‘that in all my 
royal dominion men tremble with fear before the God of Daniel’ (v.27).” 


Goldingay, 124, following Towner, 79, has outlined the contents of the 
chapter in a chiastic pattern: 


A Introduction: Daniel’s success (vv.1—3) 
B Darius’s edict and Daniel’s response (vv.4—10) 
C Daniel’s opponents plot his death (vv.11—15) 


D_ Darius hopes’ for  Daniel’s 
deliverance (vv.16—18) 

D’ Darius’ witnesses __ Daniel’s 
deliverance (vv.19—23) 


C’ Daniel’s opponents sentenced to death (vv.24) 
B’ Darius’s edict and doxology (vv.25—27) 


A’ Conclusion: Daniel’s success (v.28) 


Lucas, 146, has noted that the chiastic structure of the story highlights 
Daniel’s deliverance and God’s role as the agent of that deliverance—doing 
what Darius can only hope for. Yet the outline 1s somewhat artificial in that 
the report of Darius’s publishing of his decree (v.9) more naturally concludes 
the unit containing the conspiracy against Daniel (vv.4—9; cf. Baldwin, 127; 
Miller, 179; Seow, 88). The repetition of the conjunction “then” (Aram. 
dayin) in each of vv.12—17 permits the division of the pericope describing 
the condemnation of Daniel (vv.10—18) at numerous points (e.g., v.13 [Seow, 
90]; v.14 [Baldwin, 129]; v.15 [Lucas, 151]; v.17 [Porteous, 90]). Finally, 
Darius’s edict and doxology (B/B’) are loosely related at best. 


The story features Daniel as the protagonist (v.2), with Darius (v.1) 
playing a central role as a supporting character, while the unnamed 
“administrators and satraps” (v.3) are the chief antagonists (cf. Towner, 80, 
who identifies the protagonists of the story as the hundred-plus 
administrators and satraps [including Daniel]). The setting of the story 1s the 
Persian period and continues the narrative of ch. 5 by “illustrating how 


Daniel continues to function during the reigns of the Median and Persian 
kings who succeed Belshazzar” (Goldingay, 126). 


By way of literary context, the doxology published as an edict by Darius 
(vv.25—27) “sums up the confessions of the pagan rulers in the preceding 
stories” and emphasizes the theme of the court stories, namely, God’s 
sovereignty. The last verse of ch. 6 echoes 1:21, the testimony of Daniel’s 
longevity as a civil servant in the royal courts of the Babylonians and 
Persians. Daniel is a living example of God’s power to sustain (and even 
prosper) his people through the “dislocation” of the Babylonian exile. 
Finally, the court stories are instructional for the Diaspora Jews since they 
reveal that the Hebrew in exile “is defined by his religion and its outward 
observance, not by language, personal name, or profession . . . these stories 
convey both security and insecurity; political success and martyrdom are 
equally possible” (Davies, 55). 

The shared motifs of Daniel in the lions’ den and a pagan king’s doxology 
praising Daniel’s God has led some to see a relationship between ch. 6 and 
the deuterocanonical story of Bel and the Serpent belonging to the Additions 
to Daniel (e.g., Wills, 134-38). Collins (Daniel, 264) downplays the 
connections and suggests that the lions’-den motif is an older tradition that 
circulated independently and then was developed later in different ways. The 
story of Bel and the Serpent, however, is a polemic against idolatry, not a 
story of court conflict. Lucas, 147, 1s probably correct in his speculation that 
the lions’-den motif was borrowed from the canonical story and included in 
the story about Bel and the Serpent, “which seems a more contrived story, 
especially with the transportation of Habakkuk to feed Daniel in the lion’s 
den.” 


For discussions of the divergences from the MT in the Greek versions of 
ch. 6, see Lacocque, 108—21 [Critical Notes sections]); Collins (Daniel, 
262-64); Lucas, 147-48). 


1, Daniel’s Success (6:1—3 [6:2—4]) 


‘It pleased Darius to appoint 120 satraps to rule throughout the 


kingdom, *with three administrators over them, one of whom was 
Daniel. The satraps were made accountable to them so that the king 


might not suffer loss. "Now Daniel so distinguished himself among 
the administrators and the satraps by his exceptional qualities that the 
king planned to set him over the whole kingdom. 


COMMENTARY 


1-3 [2-4] Historical problems abound in ch. 6 to the extent that Porteous, 
88—89, comments, “‘the author of our book is not concerned about historical 
accuracy.” For instance, as noted in ch. 5, the identity of “Darius the Mede” 
(v.1) is in question (see the survey of opinions in Miller, 171—73). In 
addition, the “three administrators” appointed by Darius as overseers of the 
satraps (v.2) are unknown royal offices in the extant Persian documents (cf. 
Redditt, 104). Beyond this, there is no mention of Daniel himself as a high- 
ranking Persian bureaucrat in any extrabiblical documents. 


The problems are not insurmountable, however, and conservative scholars 
have offered plausible solutions to explain perceived historical difficulties 
and harmonize seemingly conflicting data. Darius the Mede has been equated 
with Cyrus the Great, understanding the conjunction (“and”) in v.28 
explicatively or epexegetically: “Daniel prospered during the reign of 
Darius, namely, the reign of Cyrus the Persian” (e.g, Baldwin, 132; cf. 
Miller, 176, on a similar example from 1Ch 5:26 with the Assyrian king Pul 
or Tiglath-pileser). Others suggest Darius the Mede was a “king” or 
“governor” of Babylon appointed by Cyrus, perhaps the official named 
Gubara (or Ugbaru if they are the same person?) in neo-Babylonian 
documents (cf. Miller, 173). Still others note that both “Cyrus” and “Darius” 
were titles, and kings in the ancient world often bore more than one name or 
title (cf. Wiseman, Notes on Some Problems, 16). 


The number of satrapies or administrative districts within the Persian 
Empire varied according to time period and historical source (anywhere 
from twenty to twenty-nine; cf. Miller, 177). The text of Daniel 6, though, 
mentions satraps—not satrapies. The word “satrap” (Aram. “hasdarpan) 
means “protector of the kingdom,” and the term was used loosely (by Greek 
historians) to refer to various royally appointed officials (cf. Montgomery, 
269). Thus the figures of 120 (6:1) and 127 (Est 1:1) “refer to smaller 
divisions within the empire than those which the term ‘satrapy’ would apply 
when used in its strictest sense” (Lucas, 148; cf. Seow, 88, who notes that the 


term is used of governmental officials in Daniel 3:2—3 even before the 
Persians came to power). 


Greek historians refer to the Persian kings’ seven counselors or princes, 
but there is no known parallel to the three “administrators” or 
“commissioners” (NASB) in the Persian government. As is the case with any 
argument from silence, absence of evidence is not evidence of absence. 
Perhaps further archaeological discovery will shed new light on this aspect 
of Persian royal administration. Daniel is named as one of the three chief 
administrators (v.2), a supervisory role of some sort in the context of the 
narrative (cf. Redditt, 104). Some scholars have connected Daniel’s role 
among the three with his promotion for interpreting the writing on the wall 
(e.g., Collins, Daniel, 265; Hartman and Di Lella, 198; see comment on 
5:29). But Lucas, 148, comments that this is unlikely, since “that was a 
different office under a different king in a different empire” (cf. Redditt, 104, 
who also sees no clear connection between the two passages). 


Unlike the Babylonian king Belshazzar, Darius the Mede is portrayed as a 
friend of Daniel (so Redditt, 104); but like the other kings in the court stories 
of Daniel, Darius is not above being duped by advisers. The satraps reported 
directly to their designated administrative overseers, and presumably the 
three chief administrators reported directly to the king. This organizational 
hierarchy was designed to prevent the king from suffering loss (v.2). 
Baldwin, 128, understands this to mean “loss of territory’ because of 
uprisings and “loss of taxation” because of graft. 


How Darius came to know of Daniel is never mentioned, though stories of 
his role in deciphering the cryptic message given to Belshazzar concerning 
the fall of Babylonia to Persia no doubt circulated widely. As was the case at 
every stage in his long diplomatic career, Daniel’s distinguished service was 
attributed to his “exceptional qualities” (NIV; v.3). More literally, the 
narrator states that Daniel “possessed an extraordinary spirit’ (NASB). 
Presumably this recognized his endowment with a “divine spirit” (as in 4:8, 
18; 5:12; cf. Seow, 89), not just affirmed his exceptional abilities. Daniel’s 
success is the main point of the introductory verses, since Darius considers 
elevating the Hebrew civil servant to an unspecified position of supremacy 
in the kingdom (v.3). The king’s intention stirs up professional (or ethnic?) 
jealousy among Daniel’s colleagues, and this becomes the point of conflict in 
the story. 


2. The Conspiracy against Daniel (6:4—9 [6:5—10]) 


4At this, the administrators and the satraps tried to find grounds for 
charges against Daniel in his conduct of government affairs, but they 
were unable to do so. They could find no corruption in him, because 
he was trustworthy and neither corrupt nor negligent. >Finally these 
men said, “We will never find any basis for charges against this man 
Daniel unless it has something to do with the law of his God.” 


So the administrators and the satraps went as a group to the king 


and said: “O King Darius, live forever! ‘The royal administrators, 
prefects, satraps, advisers and governors have all agreed that the king 
should issue an edict and enforce the decree that anyone who prays to 
any god or man during the next thirty days, except to you, O king, 
shall be thrown into the lions’ den. "Now, O king, issue the decree 
and put it in writing so that it cannot be altered—in accordance with 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, which cannot be repealed.” °So 
King Darius put the decree in writing. 


COMMENTARY 


4-9 The king incites the jealousy of Daniel’s colleagues because he 
“planned” (or more literally was “inclined” [v.3; Aram. ‘St; Redditt, 105; 
Lucas, 143]) to elevate Daniel to a place of supremacy in the kingdom. 
Implicitly, Darius bases his promotion of Daniel on his flawless character 
and professional abilities. These qualities are made explicit in the narrator’s 
commentary on the failure of Daniel’s detractors to “find” any grounds on 
which to bring charges against him. Specifically we are told that Daniel is 
honest, trustworthy, and reliable (v.4). In short, his impeccable record as a 
civil servant places him beyond indictment (v.5a). 


Once aroused, the jealousy of Daniel’s rivals festers until an alternative 
“solution” emerges. Whether for purposes of political self-preservation or 
ethnic cleansing, Daniel’s critics become conspirators, and they hatch a plot 
to “find” another way to bring charges against the Hebrew diplomat. The 
collaborators in the conspiracy include the other two administrators or 


commissioners (v.4) and an unspecified number of the 120 satraps (probably 
a “handful” according to Miller, 179; but cf. Wills, 137—38, who assumes all 
the satraps are involved in the scheme and wonders how the lions’ pit can 
hold such a crowd [cf. v.24]). 


Since the conspirators can find no fault in Daniel’s professional conduct, 
their assault against Daniel must shift to the personal sphere—namely, 
“something to do with the law of his God” (v.5b). According to Russell, 100, 
the word “law” (Aram. dat; GK 10186) is the Aramaic equivalent of the 
Hebrew “Torah” or the revealed law of God. In context the phrase “law of 
his God” refers to the practice of law-keeping or “religion.” The 
conspirators attempt to trap Daniel “in respect of private religious 
observances which, if performed without proper state authority, were 
indictable offenses and punishable by the laws of the land” (Russell, 100). 
Gowan, 96, considers the two words “law” and “petition” (Aram. bh, 
“seek, request”; GK 10114) as key words in the narrative because “they 
point to the tension that runs through the story . . . [that 1s] whose law must 
Daniel obey given his daily practice of prayer—the law of the Medes and 
Persians or the law of the living God (vv.20, 26)?” 


The administrators and satraps go “as a group to the king” to set the trap 
for “religious” Daniel (v.6). The NIV’s translation is weak here, as the verb 
(Aram. 7“gas; GK 10656) suggests both collusion (cf. NASB’s “came by 
agreement’) and agitation—“the implication is that these government 
officials are conspiring to agitate” (Seow, 89; “conspired and came,” 
NRSV). Towner, 81, offers a vivid word picture when he says the word 
conveys some sense of “swarming.” Baldwin, 128, has observed that “the 
writer is not claiming that Daniel was sinless, but only that he was law- 
abiding, and that his first allegiance was to his God.” It is upon this question 
of loyalty or allegiance that Daniel’s enemies seek to topple him “from the 
king’s good graces” (Miller, 179). 


The test matches Daniel’s unquestioned loyalty to the state against his 
loyalty to God in an attempt to show “how his devotion to his job might be 
compromised when it is pitted against commitment to his religion” (Seow, 
89; cf. Wallace, 114—15, on the “law-and-order trap”). The recommendation 
to the king is made all the more persuasive by the exaggerated claim that 
“all” the subordinate officials, from royal administrator, prefect, satrap, 


adviser, to governor, have endorsed the proposed edict (v.7; on these classes 
or ranks of officials, see Notes on 3:2). 


The governmental officials have conspired and swarmed to the king for the 
purpose of encouraging the monarch to enact a law that will entrap Daniel 
(vv.7—9). Beyond this, they have presumed to specify the exact dictates of the 
law (no one may pray “to any god or man during the next thirty days, except 
to . . . [the] king’; v.7b) and the commensurate punishment for violation 
(execution by exposure to wild beasts, 1.e., a pit of lions; v.7c). In so doing, 
as Seow, 90, notes, they go beyond the astrologers and other royal advisers, 
who merely tattled on the three Hebrew insubordinates and left King 
Nebuchadnezzar to deal with the case as he saw fit (cf. 3:8—12). 


What’s more, the law is contradictory in that it is enacted for thirty days 
and yet is said to be irrevocable (v.8). Miller, 180, following Montgomery, 
270, and others, understands that the decree to pray to the king alludes to the 
role of the priests through whom petitions were mediated to the gods—“thus 
Darius was to be the only priestly mediator during this period.” There is no 
extant record of the use of wild-animal pits for the execution of criminals in 
the ancient Near East, prompting Redditt, 107, to comment that both the law 
and the punishment are exceptional. 


This ploy by the conspirators is obviously designed to play on the king’s 
pride—“to boost his ego and give expression to his new authority” 
(Baldwin, 128). The narrative reports the episode by ascribing a sense of 
urgency among the petitioners, who seek the immediate issuing of the decree 
in writing (v.8). Presumably they fear the king may see through their devious 
scheme if given time for thoughtful reflection on the matter. The idea of the 
immutability of “the law of the Medes and Persians,” also mentioned in 
Esther (Est 1:19; 8:8), has been challenged by some biblical scholars (e.g., 
Collins, Daniel, 267-68; Gowan, 98; Redditt, 107). Lacocque, 113, finds 
supporting evidence in the Roman historian Diodorus Siculus for the 
accuracy of Daniel’s statement. (Compare BBCOT, 739, Miller, 181, and 
Lucas, 150, who emphasizes the need to distinguish between Persian “law” 
and “‘custom.’’) 


Thus, gullible Darius gets hoodwinked into compliance with the requests 
of Daniel’s conspirators and posthaste puts the decree in writing (v.9). 
Goldingay, 131, speculates that Darius is either a “victim of his own vanity” 
or enamored with the idea of “quasi-divine authority,” given the advantages 


it held for his leadership of the state. Porteous, 90, is probably correct to 
remark that Darius has the document drafted by royal scribes and then affixes 
his seal to authorize it (v.9). 


NOTE 


7 Persian kings were not inclined to self-deification (cf. BBCOT, 739), so 
some scholars suggest that the background for Darius’s edict is some sort of 
“intramural” religious squabble between the advocates of a pure 
Zoroastrianism and those who favor a more syncretistic religion (e.g., the 
Magi; cf. J. H. Walton, “The Decree of Darius the Mede in Daniel 6,” JETS 
31 [1988]: 282-85; Gowan, 97-98). Such speculation assumes what is 
known about Zoroastrianism from the later Achaemenid period applies to the 
early history of the religion. Beyond that, there is the problem of “how 
early,” given the uncertainty as to the identity of Darius the Mede. 
Historically, “religion” in the biblical world was frequently used to 
manipulate kings for the sake of personal or professional advantage—with or 
without the pretense of some “ideological” issue that must be addressed for 
the sake of social stability in the kingdom. 


The Aramaic word 33 (gob; translated lions’ “den,” NIV, NASB), refers 
to a “pit”? (cf. Lucas, 150). The pit envisaged here seems to be an 
underground, cavern-like cavity (Daniel has to be “lifted” out; vv.22—23) 
with two entrances: a ramp down which the animals might enter and a small 
opening in the roof for feeding purposes (cf. Baldwin, 130). 


3. Daniel Accused and Condemned (6:10-18 [6:11—19]) 


!0Now when Daniel learned that the decree had been published, he 
went home to his upstairs room where the windows opened toward 
Jerusalem. Three times a day he got down on his knees and prayed, 


giving thanks to his God, just as he had done before. !!Then these men 


went as a group and found Daniel praying and asking God for help. 
!2S0 they went to the king and spoke to him about his royal decree: 
“Did you not publish a decree that during the next thirty days anyone 
who prays to any god or man except to you, O king, would be thrown 
into the lions’ den?” 


The king answered, ““The decree stands—in accordance with the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, which cannot be repealed.” 


Then they said to the king, “Daniel, who is one of the exiles from 
Judah, pays no attention to you, O king, or to the decree you put in 
writing. He still prays three times a day.” ‘When the king heard this, 
he was greatly distressed; he was determined to rescue Daniel and 
made every effort until sundown to save him. 


'SThen the men went as a group to the king and said to him, 
“Remember, O king, that according to the law of the Medes and 
Persians no decree or edict that the king issues can be changed.” 


'6So the king gave the order, and they brought Daniel and threw 
him into the lions’ den. The king said to Daniel, “May your God, 
whom you serve continually, rescue you!” 


'7A stone was brought and placed over the mouth of the den, and 
the king sealed it with his own signet ring and with the rings of his 
nobles, so that Daniel’s situation might not be changed. !*Then the 
king returned to his palace and spent the night without eating and 
without any entertainment being brought to him. And he could not 
sleep. 


COMMENTARY 


10-13 No doubt when Daniel learns “that the decree had been published” 
(v.10a) he knows it is directed primarily against him. Yet he is not dissuaded 
from maintaining his daily discipline of prayer (v.10b). Naturally, Daniel’s 
enemies count on his being resolute in this matter of his “personal religion,” 
and they plant themselves outside Daniel’s home waiting to catch him in the 
act of defying the king’s edict by praying to “another god” (v.11). Miller, 
183, rightly implies that despite the gravity of the situation, there is a 
humorous side to this scene of the story—“dignified” governmental officials 
spying on Daniel. 

Once they have garnered the necessary evidence against Daniel, the 
conspirators come “in a throng” (so Collins, Daniel, 269; see the discussion 
of the Aram. r“gas in v.6) to verify (by trapping the king in his own 


testimony; so Seow, 91) that the edict and the requisite punishment for its 
violation are still in force (v.12). Then the officials bring formal charges 
against Daniel for breaking the king’s edict by praying to his own God three 
times a day (v.13). The accusation leveled against Daniel echoes the charge 
levied against Daniel’s three Hebrew colleagues in that it insinuates that this 
act of insubordination makes Daniel a dangerous subversive, “who pays no 
attention to you” (v.13; cf. 3:12), and thus a threat to the stability of the 
kingdom. 

The direction of Daniel’s prayer (facing the Jerusalem temple; v.10) is 
based on the injunctions mentioned in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of 
the temple (1.e., “pray toward this place”; 1Ki 8:35, 38, 44, 48). The custom 
of praying three times a day probably stems from the psalmist who cried out 
to God evening, morning, and midday (Ps 55:17), perhaps an indication that 
this had become a traditional pattern of prayer by the time of Daniel. Many 
different prayer postures are mentioned in the OT, and while particular 
postures and gestures are not commanded, they are always conditioned by the 
mood, content, and circumstance of the prayer. Kneeling is the posture in 
which a person is the most “defenseless,” and in prayer it is a symbol of 
dependence, humility, and contrition before God. 


Porteous, 90, comments that Daniel is not “flaunting his religion” by 
immediately retiring to his home to pray, but rather “a man like Daniel was 
not prepared to lower his flag when trouble threatened.” Daniel learned early 
on in his experience as a Hebrew exile in Babylon to entrust crisis situations 
to God in prayer, and as an octogenarian he is not going to abandon that 
resource now (cf. 2:18). 


Daniel’s custom is to pray and give thanks to his God (v.10). Goldingay, 
131, sees two major aspects of prayer in the report, that of intercession 
(perhaps for the government in which he served and for exiled Israel) and 
confession (in the sense that Daniel offers “thanksgiving” because he knows 
God hears and answers prayer). Beyond this, Daniel asks God for help (v.11) 
or seeks mercy (Aram. fn, “to show favor, grace’; GK 10274) “in 
contravention of the law against petitioning anyone other than the king” 
(Seow, 91). It is also possible that Daniel is praying for other Jews who 
might be targeted by the king’s edict, since he well understands that he 
belongs to the Hebrew covenantal community (cf. 9:5 and the repetition of 
the first-person plural “we’’). As in his previous tests of loyalty (e.g., 1:8), 


Daniel remains true to God despite the high personal risk. The confession of 
the three Hebrews before Nebuchadnezzar in the episode of the blazing 
furnace could be Daniel’s confession as well (3:16—18). Like the apostles of 
Jesus several centuries later, Daniel knows he “must obey God rather than 
men” (Ac 5:29). 


14-18 The indictment of Daniel “greatly distressed” the king (v.14a), 
though Goldingay (121, n. 15a, 132) contends the more natural understanding 
of the word (Aram. b° és) is “displeased.” The reason or source for the 
king’s distress or displeasure is unspecified, but he may have been angry 
with Daniel for ignoring his edict, or upset that Daniel is now under a charge 
of sedition. More likely, he is distressed by the plot concocted by Daniel’s 
conspirators and his own naiveté in being duped by subordinates. Darius 
spends the daylight hours seeking to rescue or “deliver” (NASB) Daniel, but 
no information is given as to what options may have been open to the king 
(v.14b). Miller, 184, deduces that Daniel must have been observed praying at 
midday, so the king has only the afternoon to secure Daniel’s release, and 
Seow, 92, suggests that an investigation or formal trial may have been among 
the options that Darius might pursue in an effort to stay Daniel’s execution. 
The king’s diligence in seeking to rescue Daniel (“he was determined . . . and 
made every effort’; v.14) 1s commendable and indicates Daniel is well liked 
by Darius (even his “favorite” according to Seow, 92; cf. v.3). 


The attempt by Darius to rescue Daniel unsettles the conspirators, for they 
come “thronging” or “swarming” back to the king for a third time (v.15). 
Even as these enemies of Daniel presume to know the content of Daniel’s 
prayer(s), they now presume to instruct the king on “law enforcement.” For 
the third time in the story, reference is made to the irrevocable law of the 
Medes and Persians (v.15b; cf. vv.8, 12). The law is the law, and the king 
has no choice but to order Daniel’s execution (v.16). Interestingly, the king 
complies with his own law in having Daniel thrown into the lions’ pit 
(v.16a) but then violates his own edict by invoking the name of Daniel’s God 
in his petition that his choice servant be delivered (v.16b). 


The scene reveals how jealousy breeds hatred and that the real issue for 
Daniel’s rivals is removing him permanently from any position of authority 
(cf. Baldwin, 130: “the tyrants would not permit the king to play for time” but 
pressure the king to carry out the death sentence that very day). One wonders 
whether Darius, in his affirmation of Daniel’s loyal service to his Hebrew 


God (v.16b), understands any direct relationship between that and his 
honesty, integrity, reliability, and competence as a civil servant in the royal 
bureaucracy. 


Daniel’s fate is sealed, literally by a stone barrier placed over the opening 
of the lions’ pit and then by seal impressions from the signet rings of Darius 
and his nobles (v.17). The two acts serve to heighten the foreshadowing of 
Darius’s petition in v.16 for the divine deliverance of Daniel because human 
intervention is now impossible—the situation cannot be changed (v.17b). 
Seow, 93, observes that the double sealing of the stone (v.17) “ensures that 
neither side will be able to rig the outcome of Daniel’s trial in the pit” (since 
the king and Daniel’s friends are unable to rescue him, and the nobles will be 
unable to kill him if somehow the lions do not). 


The king’s distress over Daniel’s predicament—one Darius himself has 
created by issuing the edict—induces such anxiety that he is unable to eat 
(“fasting,’ NASB). Goldingay (121, n. 19a) and Lucas, 144, consider this 
normal deprivation of food but not religious fasting (though the king’s failure 
to eat is interpreted by some as “fasting and praying”; cf. Miller, 186; Smith- 
Christopher, 93). Neither does the king seek enjoyment in any forms of royal 
entertainment (or “diversions”; so Russell, 105), nor does he sleep the night 
(lit., “his sleep fled from him,” NASB; v.18). The king’s self-denial and 
misery are perhaps another sign of the depth of feeling he has for Daniel (cf. 
Pr 14:35, “a king delights in a wise servant’; 22:11, “he who loves a pure 
heart and whose speech is gracious will have the king for a friend’’). 


NOTES 


10 The “upstairs room’ of Daniel’s house may indicate his high status (cf. 
Goldingay, 129; Miller, 182). According to J. J. Slotki (Ezra—Nehemiah— 
Daniel [London: Soncino, 1951], 49), “this was not an attic but a room on 
the flat roof of the house. These rooms were, and still are, common in the 
East, being used as private apartments to which one retired when wishing to 
be undisturbed. They usually had latticed windows which allowed free 
circulation of air.” 


17 The “signet ring” was an engraved stone set on a ring or inscribed 
stone worn as a ring or on a chain cord around the neck (cf. Redditt, 110). 
Each person’s seal was carved with distinctive symbols (usually some 
combination of pictures and words), making the signet the equivalent of one’s 


personal mark or “signature.” Miller, 185-86, suggests that “soft clay was 
attached to the chains draped over the stone, and the king and his nobles 
made their personal marks (seals) by pressing their rings to the clay. After 
the clay hardened, the chains could not be removed without breaking the 
seal.” The door of Bel’s temple is sealed with the king’s signet ring in the 
story of Bel and the Serpent in the Additions to Daniel (14:14). 


18 There is no agreement on the forms of “entertainment” (NIV, NASB) 
King Darius shuns while keeping vigil during Daniel’s night in the lions’ pit 
because the meaning of the Aramaic Wt (dah*wan) 1s unknown (so Lucas, 
144). Special food, musicians, dancing girls, and concubines are among the 
suggested royal “diversions” the king rejects because of his distress over 
Daniel’s fate (see Montgomery, 277—78). 


4, Daniel’s Deliverance (6:19-24 [6:20-25]) 


!At the first light of dawn, the king got up and hurried to the lions’ 
den. 2°When he came near the den, he called to Daniel in an 
anguished voice, “Daniel, servant of the living God, has your God, 
whom you serve continually, been able to rescue you from the lions?” 


*IDaniel answered, “O king, live forever! *7My God sent his angel, 
and he shut the mouths of the lions. They have not hurt me, because I 
was found innocent in his sight. Nor have I ever done any wrong 
before you, O king.” 


*3The king was overjoyed and gave orders to lift Daniel out of the 
den. And when Daniel was lifted from the den, no wound was found 
on him, because he had trusted in his God. 


*4 At the king’s command, the men who had falsely accused Daniel 
were brought in and thrown into the lions’ den, along with their 
wives and children. And before they reached the floor of the den, the 
lions overpowered them and crushed all their bones. 


COMMENTARY 


19-24 The king’s anxiety over Daniel’s fate is captured in three 
expressions: “at first light of dawn” (“at dawn, at the break of day,” NASB; 
v.19a; cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 196), “the king . . . hurried” (“went in 
haste,” NASB; v.19b), and “the called . . . in an anguished voice” (“he cried 
out with a troubled voice,” NASB; v.20a). Lacocque, 118, wonders whether 
the king’s hasty return to the lions’ pit early the next morning should be 
viewed in the light of the Babylonian custom that the victim would be 
pardoned if he were tortured and had not died by the following day. Miller, 
186, interprets the subsequent events to “indicate that this must have been the 
practice involved here.” 


Darius identifies Daniel as a “servant of the living God” (v.20b). This 
epithet for God is often used in the OT for the God of Israel as the true God 
(Jer 10:10; 23:36; cf. Seow, 93). Goldingay, 133, states that “this rich OT 
title for God suggests not merely that God is alive rather than dead, but that 
he is active and powerful, awesome and almighty, involved in bringing 
judgment and blessing.” The repetition of Daniel as one who serves God 
continually (v.20; cf. v.16) accents the constancy of his character and 
anticipates the rationale for his vindication as one “innocent” before God 
(v.22). Reddit, 110, appropriately summarizes, “the martyr story was broken; 
God turned out to be the ‘living God’ as Darius had hoped (v.16).” Seow, 93, 
surmises that Darius’s acknowledgment of Daniel’s deity as the “living God” 
is tantamount to a confession of faith, albeit a tentative one (cf. Miller, 186— 
87). 

Ironically, Daniel greets the king with the same address, “O king, live 
forever” (v.21), as that proffered earlier by his accusers (v.6). They had 
“swarmed” to the king seeking Daniel’s death; but hauntingly, Daniel’s 
formal response to the king’s question provides dramatic testimony that their 
nemesis still lives (cf. Lacocque, 117, on the LXX’s “O king, I am alive’). 
This is the only time 1n the book of Daniel that a Hebrew addresses a foreign 
king with the salutation “live forever.” According to Seow, 93, given the 
reference to the “living God” in the context, “the phrase serves to link and to 
subsume the life of the king to the will of the God from whom life derives 
and on whom life depends” (cf. Goldingay, 133: “Daniel’s prayer that Darius 
may do so [1.e., ‘live forever’] both honors and relativizes Darius’s kingship 
by the interweaving of references to the living God with those to the living 
king”). 


Daniel’s vindication is acknowledged at two levels. First, he is found 
“innocent” before God (v.22a); and second, his survival of the lion-pit 
ordeal proves he is guiltless of any wrongdoing before the king (“I have 
committed no crime,” NASB; v.22b). According to Lucas, 144, the word 
“innocent” (Aram. zaki) is a legal term signifying formal acquittal, probably 
borrowed from Akkadian (cf. CAD, 21:23—25). Redditt, 111, notes that 
technically Daniel “was guilty of breaking the king’s law, but was not 
disloyal to the king in so doing.” The narrator reports both the king’s joy at 
discovering Daniel has survived the ordeal (v.23a) and the reason for it 
—‘“‘he had trusted in his God” (v.23b; on the “ordeal” in the biblical world 
see Longman, 163). The verbal root for “trust” (Aram./Heb. mn; GK 586. 
10041) means to “have faith, to believe” in theological contexts in the sense 
of “standing fast’ (cf. THAT, 1:142). Wood, 173, deduces that “the mention 
of trust at this point suggests that after their inspection, the examiners came to 
recognize this trust as having accounted for the miracle.” 


The agent of Daniel’s deliverance was an “angel” of God (v.22). 
Naturally, scholarly speculation abounds as to the identity of this being who 
shut the mouths of lions, apparently visible to Daniel. Whether Daniel’s 
divine rescuer was a member of the angelic host (so Hartman and Di Lella, 
200) or “the angel of the LORD” himself (so Miller, 187) is not the point; 
rather, the text means to convey that the “angel” is “nothing other than the 
very presence of God, as the LXX has well understood” (Lacocque, 118; cf. 
the LXX’s “God . . . closed the lions’ mouths”). The moral of the story is not 
the deliverance of the righteous from the “jaws” of death, but “the fulfilling 
of God’s purpose” (Goldingay, 134). Seow, 94, observes that much like 
Daniel’s three friends, Daniel, too, experiences the divine presence in the 
midst of trial—thus suggesting “that God knows what transpires on earth and 
God does respond whenever God wills.” 


The king’s retributive act of throwing those who had “maliciously 
accused” (NASB; v.24) Daniel into the lions’ pit is one of the more 
gruesome passages of the Bible, as these conspirators are ripped apart by the 
wild beasts before they reach “the floor of the den” (v.24b). The execution of 
the wives and children of Daniel’s defamers as accomplices in the 
conspiracy strikes the modern reader as cruel and unjust. Yet Collins 
(Daniel, 271) observes that such practice “follows the ancient custom of 
corporate responsibility, rather than the ideal of individual responsibility” 
(cf. Jos 7; see discussion in Longman, 163-64). Baldwin, 131, comments that 


the Bible simply records the event “as a fact, without either approval or 
disapproval.” 


The miracle of Daniel’s emergence from the lions’ pit without “wound” 
(NIV) or “injury” (NASB) is rooted in the original creation mandate giving 
humanity dominion over the animal kingdom (Ge 1:26). According to the 
Hebrew prophets, harmony between humanity and the animals and within the 
animal kingdom itself will be restored in the eschaton (Isa 11:6; 65:25; Eze 
34:25; Hos 2:18). Baldwin, 131, projects that “in the man of God [1.e., 
Daniel] the powers of the world to come have broken in, in anticipation of 
what will be when the king comes to reign.” This may explain, in part, the 
inclusion of summary statements of both stories of court conflict from Daniel 
(the three Hebrews and the blazing furnace in ch. 3 and Daniel and the lions’ 
pit in ch. 6) in the so-called “honor roll of OT faith’ found in Hebrews 
11:33—34. Daniel and his three friends are among those of the great cloud of 
OT witnesses who point to “Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith” (Heb 
12:2). 


NOTE 


24 Goldingay, 129, and Redditt, 111, among other commentators, 
erroneously assume the other two administrators and all 120 of the satraps 
are party to the conspiracy against Daniel, raising the question of logistics 
with respect to the number of individuals thrown into the lions’ pit and the 
reasonable size of such a pit. Nowhere does the text explicitly cite “all” 
these officials as coconspirators, and logic would suggest that the contention 
of Young, 138, that “the plot was the work of a few men,” better represents 
the reality of the situation. 


5. Darius’s Letter of Proclamation and Doxology (6:25—28 [6:26—29]) 


*°Then King Darius wrote to all the peoples, nations and men of 
every language throughout the land: 


“May you prosper greatly! 


261 issue a decree that in every part of my kingdom people must 
fear and reverence the God of Daniel. 


“For he is the living God 
and he endures forever; 
his kingdom will not be destroyed, 
his dominion will never end. 
27He rescues and he saves; 
he performs signs and wonders 
in the heavens and on the earth. 
He has rescued Daniel 
from the power of the lions.” 


*8So0 Daniel prospered during the reign of Darius and the reign of 


Cyrus the Persian. 


COMMENTARY 


25-27 Like his predecessor King Nebuchadnezzar (see comments on 4:1— 
3), King Darius writes a royal letter (v.25a), or “epistle,” since publication 
is intended for a “universal audience” (1.e., the peoples of his vast realm; cf. 
Collins, Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 61, 72). 
The letter is Darius’s personal confession of his own experience with 
Daniel’s God, Darius having witnessed Daniel’s miraculous deliverance 
from the lions’ pit. According to Goldingay, 129, whether or not King Darius 
“converted” to the Hebrew religion is not the point; rather, it is his 
confession acknowledging the living, eternal, saving, and active power of 
Daniel’s God—an affirmation desperately needed by the Hebrews enduring 
the dark days of Babylonian exile (cf. Porteous, 92). 


Both royal epistles offer the same greeting or salutation, “may you prosper 
greatly” (v.25b; see comments on 4:1—3). The formal proclamation of Darius 
here (vv.26—27) contains the additional literary forms of decree, 
commanding the subjects of his kingdom to respect the God of Daniel 
(v.26a). Both “encyclicals” (as Seow, 95, labels them) conclude with a 
doxology in praise of the God of the Hebrews (vv.26b—27). The hymnic 
language of the doxology justifies the poetic format of the king’s decree in the 
more recent English translations. 


The decree of Darius that his subjects must hold “the God of Daniel” in 
awe is Stated more positively than the decree of Nebuchadnezzar that 
threatened dismemberment to anyone who defamed “the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego” (3:29). To “fear” (lit., “tremble,” Aram. za‘) and 
“reverence” (lit., “fear,” Aram. d°hal) God mean to both “respect Him and 
recognize that they could be hurt by Him, Darius thus admitting that this 
God’s power extended far beyond the boundaries of Judah” (Wood, 175). 
The decree of Darius serves two purposes: first, it gives official sanction to 
the God of the Hebrews as a legitimate and even superior deity to the gods of 
the Babylonian pantheon; and second, it rescinds the “irrevocable” edict that 
Darius had earlier published forbidding petition to anyone but the king (cf. 
Redditt, 112). How ironic, as Seow, 95, observes, that “now the king himself 
publicizes to the world the reversal of his supposedly unchangeable edict, 
for God has brought about the change.” 


The doxology of Darius repeats the epithet “the living God” (v.26b; cf. 
v.20), whereas Nebuchadnezzar makes reference to the Most High God (4:2). 
The reference to God as “the living God” not only contrasts Yahweh with the 
lifeless gods of the nations (e.g., Jer 16:18; Hab 2:19) but also calls attention 
to his capacity to preserve life as a God who saves and rescues his followers 
(v.27a). The doxology of Darius extols the eternality of God and the 
indestructibility of his kingdom, echoing the affirmation of Nebuchadnezzar 
(4:3). Like Nebuchadnezzar, Darius also testifies to God’s ability to perform 
“signs and wonders” (v.27a; see comments on 4:1—3). Lastly, God’s power 
to perform signs and wonders is applied specifically to his rescue of Daniel 
“from the power of the lions” (v.27b). 


Both royal epistles make the same claim—God alone is sovereign, and “he 
does as he pleases with the powers of heaven and the peoples of the earth” 
(4:35; cf. Seow, 95). Perhaps for the Hebrews in Babylonian captivity the 
testimony by a pagan king to God’s power to perform signs and wonders and 
deliver his people stirred thoughts of the “signs and wonders” associated 
with the exodus from Egypt and the possibility of a “second exodus” (cf. 
Lucas, 153). 


28 Baldwin, 132, observes that the chapter ends with “an enigmatic note 
connecting the reign of Darius with that of Cyrus,” understanding that the 
conjunction “and” (NIV, NASB) actually conveys the explicative force of 
“namely” or “that is” (1.e., “during the reign of Darius, namely, Cyrus the 


Persian’). Thus the writer explains to the reader that the two names, 
“Darius” and “Cyrus,” belong to the same person. Given the current state of 
scholarship on the book of Daniel, this solution is as plausible as any of the 
attempts to identify the “King Darius” mentioned in ch. 6. The approach has 
merit in that it unifies the court-stories section of the book by forming an 
envelope construction with the reference to Cyrus in 1:21 (cf. Lucas, 153). 


NOTES 


26 Lucas, 145, notes that Qumran documents (4QDan>) support the more 
difficult reading “a living God” also found in the LXX(@). This suggests that 
Darius’s decree merely elevates Yahweh, as God of the Hebrews, to the 
status of other “living gods” (1.e., his own Babylonian pantheon’). 


II. DANIEL’S VISIONS (7:1-12:13) 
A. The Four Beasts (7:1—28) 


OVERVIEW 


Daniel’s dream of the four beasts rising out of the sea described in ch. 7 
begins the “visions” or “apocalyptic” section of the book (chs. 7-12). The 
chapter also completes the Aramaic portion of the book, the messages to the 
Gentile nations (2:4—7:28). This unit of the narrative of Daniel’s experience 
as a captive in Babylon ends as it began, with a vision of four world 
kingdoms that come to an end and then are replaced by a fifth (cf. Seow, 99— 
100, on the similarities and differences between chs. 2 and 7). The widely 
recognized chiastic arrangement of the Aramaic passages of the book 
demonstrates the inverted structure of the messages to the Gentile nations 
(see “Structure and Unity” in the introduction): 


A A dream about four world kingdoms replaced by a fifth (2:4b—49) 
B Three friends in the fiery furnace (3:1—30) 


C Daniel interprets a dream for Nebuchadnezzar 
(4: 1-37) 

C’ Daniel interprets the handwriting on the wall 
for Belshazzar (5:1—31) 


B’ Daniel in the lions’ den (6:1—28) 
A’ A vision about four world kingdoms replaced by a fifth (7:1—28) 


Commentators are unanimous in their assessment of the importance of 
Daniel 7 as both a transitional and pivotal chapter in the book (e.g., Seow, 
99). The chapter is transitional in terms of the literary architecture of the 
book because it marks the shift from the narrative genre of court story (chs. 
1—6) to the apocalyptic genre of vision (chs. 7—12; cf. Towner, 91). Longman 
has summarized the themes of chs. 7—12 under six headings: (1) human evil is 
horrible; (2) a specific time of deliverance (for the Jews from oppression) is 
announced; (3) repentance leads to deliverance; (4) a cosmic war stands 


behind human conflict; (5) judgment is certain for those who resist God and 
oppress his people; and (6) equally true is the fact that God’s people will 
experience new life. The “visions” half of the book also denotes the change 
in genre and point-of-view from “report” in the third-person voice to that of 
“diary” or “personal journal” in the first-person voice. Last, the transitional 
nature of ch. 7 is observed in its relationship to chs. 2—6 as part of the 
Aramaic portion of the book and in its relationship to chs. 8-12 by way of 
the subject matter (cf. Collins, Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic 
Literature, 80). 


The chapter is also pivotal in terms of audience since the message of the 
visions is directed toward the Hebrews, especially the group known as the 
maskilim (or those “wise”; cf. 11:33, 35; 12:3, 10), rather than the Gentile 
nations (cf. Seow, 99). The setting of the visions moves from an emphasis on 
Daniel in the foreign setting of Babylon “to the fate of Jerusalem and the 
community living there” (Redditt, 115). Beyond this, the topic or subject 
matter of the eternal kingdom of the Ancient of Days is developed 
specifically with a view toward “the saints of the Most High” (v.22). The 
chapter also introduces the notoriously difficult “son of man” figure in the 
OT (vv.13—14). In addition, ch. 7 (and the visions section of the book) is 
important because of its place in the development of proto-apocalyptic 
prophetic literature in the OT and its influence on later Jewish apocalyptic 
literature. Finally, ch. 7 is pivotal for the role it plays in the issue of 
predictive prophecy (versus ex eventu prophecy) in the OT. 


The literary form of ch. 7 is symbolic vision account encapsulated in a 
dream report (so Lucas, 163). Collins (Daniel: with an Introduction to 
Apocalyptic Literature, 78) identifies the additional subgenres of “throne 
vision” (vv.9-10), “description of judgment scene” (vv.11—15), and 
(characteristic of critical scholarship on Daniel) “ex eventu prophecy” with 
reference to Antiochus IV Epiphanes (vv.23—25). The basic structure of the 
chapter is widely recognized and may be outlined as follows: 


1. Introduction (v.1) 

2. Dream Report (vv.2—14) 

3. Interpretation of the Dream in Two Parts (vv. 15—27) 
4. Four Kingdoms (vv.15—18) 

5. Fourth Beast (vv. 19-27) 

6. Conclusion (v.28) 


According to Lucas, 165, the structure of the chapter “makes clear what it 
is that the author wants to emphasize.” The dream report (vv.2—14) is a 
palistrophe (1.e., a chiastic literary device that inverts or counterbalances key 
themes hinging on one fundamental teaching or idea), and the throne scene 
(vv.9—11) stands at the center of the vision report of the four beasts. “Human 
kings may seem to be free to rampage at will, but there is a throne in heaven 
and One on it to whom they are ultimately subject” (Lucas, 165). Goldingay, 
154, notes that the lengthy opening formula (v.1la) serves to highlight the 
announcement of divine judgment of the “little horn” (v.11b). The poetic form 
of vv.13—14 at the close of the palistrophic vision report (vv.2—14) accents 
the establishment of the everlasting kingdom as “the climax of the vision” 
(Lucas, 165). Finally, the repetition of the judgment of the “little horn’ and 
the establishment of the everlasting kingdom in the interpretation of the dream 
(vv.26—27) reiterate the climax of Daniel’s symbolic vision. 


Biblical scholars still debate the historical validity of Daniel’s vision of 
the four beasts as reported in the date formula of the introduction (v.1). 
Conservative scholars accept the report as an account of an authentic vision 
experienced by Daniel set at the beginning of the coregency of Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar (ca. 553 BC; e.g., Miller, 194). Baldwin, 138, courageously 
rejects the “literary device” approach and avers, “we shall treat them [1.e., 
the visions] as direct revelations from God to Daniel.” By contrast, critical 
scholars tend to regard the dream or vision reports as simply a literary 
device employed by a later writer. For example, Goldingay, 157, discounts 
ch. 7 as “an actual predictive vision from the sixth century’ and instead 
identifies the pericope as “a quasi-predictive vision deriving from the period 
on which it focuses” (i.e., the actions of Antiochus IV Epiphanes in mid-167 
BC). Redditt, 116, and Gowan, 105, are representative of more recent 
critical scholarship assigning the setting and date of ch. 7 to the action of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes against Jerusalem in 167 BC. 


Like Porteous, 96, some critical scholars still struggle with the literary 
integrity or unity of ch. 7 (see the discussion in Collins, Daniel, 277-80; cf. 
Redditt’s three-redactor hypothesis, 114—16). Lucas, 167, is more cautious. 
He typifies a growing trend for appreciation of the literary artistry of the 
Bible and notes that “there is less willingness than there used to be to assume 
that repetition, variation, and unevenness are evidence of more than one hand 
at work. These features can often be explained as deliberate rhetorical 
features” (cf. Smith-Christopher, 100, who admits only vv.21—22 as a 


possible later addition to ch. 7, “if any”; and Seow, who takes a “final form’ 
literary approach and omits any discussion of the unity of ch. 7). On the 
textual issues in Daniel 7, including a discussion of the variances between 
the Hebrew MT and the Greek LXX, see Lacocque, 135-37, 149-51; 
Goldingay, 143—46; and Lucas, 160-63. 


Daniel’s vision consisted of a series of animals rising out of a churning 
sea (vv.2—3). The first three beasts (vv.3—6) are well-known creatures of the 
animal kingdom in the biblical world (albeit each with some unusual 
variation in appearance): a lion (with eagle’s wings and human feet), a bear 
(with ribs in its mouth), and a leopard (with four heads and four wings). 
Esoteric symbolism is typically listed as one of the characteristic features of 
the genre of apocalyptic literature (cf. Collins, Daniel, 54—56; see “Literary 
Form’ in the introduction). Considerable ink has been spilled in attempts to 
identify the source or sources behind the image of Daniel’s vision in ch. 7. 
Among the “usual suspects” in the lineup are the Babylonian creation myths 
(especially the Enuma Elish) and Canaanite mythology (especially the Baal 
and Yamm cycle; see the summaries in Collins, Daniel, 280—94; Lucas, 167— 
76; J. H. Walton, “The Anzu Myth as Relevant Background for Daniel 7?” in 
The Book of Daniel, ed. J. J. Collins and P. W. Flint [Leiden: Brill, 2002], 
1:69-89). 

Russell, 115, cautions against seeing any wholesale dependence of 
Daniel’s account on the sources of Babylonian mythology or reading into it 
the “meanings and nuances” of the Babylonian creation stories. He goes on to 
say that “the writer is taking over the stock-in-trade of symbolic imagery 
handed down in those religious circles in which he moved, using them to 
convey a message relevant to his own day affirming the victory of God over 
evil forces ranged against him and his faithful people.” Walton (“The Anzu 
Myth,” 88) concurs, at least to the extent that the imagery of Daniel’s vision 
represents “an informed and articulate literary mosaic whose author has 
assimilated and mastered a wide spectrum of literary traditions in order to 
transform them to his own theological will and purpose.” 


According to Towner, 94, although the beasts of the animal allegory may 
have had their origin in the myths of the ancient Near East, they have been 
stripped of their mythic character and “have become arbitrary symbols for a 
succession of historical kingdoms.” Russell, 115—16, equates those kingdoms 
not with the malevolent powers associated with the Babylonian creation 


epics but rather with “those brute forces of evil which become only too 
evident in the unfolding of history—kings and rulers who tyrannise the 
people of God, empires and kingdoms which terrify for a time but whose 
‘doom is writ.’” 


Naturally, the extensive symbolism in Daniel’s vision gives rise to 
multiple interpretations of the imagery. For example, critical scholars tend to 
identify the kingdoms represented by the four animals of Daniel’s vision as 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece (e.g., Redditt, 119; Porteous, 105-6), 
while conservative or traditional scholars equate the animals with 
Babylonia, Media-Persia, Greece, and Rome (e.g., Baldwin, 147; Miller, 
198-203). Likewise, the “little horn” (v.8) is variously viewed as a 
reference to the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes (e.g., Lacocque, 141; 
Collins, Daniel, 299) or the Antichrist (e.g., Archer, 87; Young, 150). 
Finally, the figure of the “son of man” is considered alternately as the 
archangel Michael (e.g., Collins, Danie/, 310); the angel Gabriel; a lesser, 
unnamed angel; a Davidic king; a priestly figure; the nation of Israel; and so 
on (see the discussion in Collins, Daniel, 304—10; Redditt, 127; see the next 
section on “Understanding Visionary Literature’). 


Understanding Visionary Literature. Biblical proto-apocalyptic 
literature and its later offshoot, intertestamental Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, are visionary genres given to interpretation of current events and 
prediction of future events in symbols, ciphers, and codes—usually by means 
of angelic mediation (e.g., 7:16; 8:16). As such they represent subcategories 
of the genre of prophecy in the larger scheme of hermeneutics or biblical 
interpretation. Apocalyptic literature is “crisis” literature, typically 
conveying specific messages to particular groups of people caught up in dire 
situations. Several basic questions are helpful in interpreting visionary 
literature in the Bible: Who is addressed? By whom? When? In what setting? 
For what reason? What is the relationship of the passage under investigation 
to the rest of the Bible? 


Visionary literature announces an end to the way things are and opens up 
alternative possibilities to the audience as a result of God’s impending 
intervention in human affairs. Three types of messages are usually associated 
with the visionary literature of the Bible: (1) a message of encouragement to 
the oppressed; (2) a warning to the oppressor; and (3) a call to faith for those 
wavering between God’s truth and human “wisdom.” 


Visionary literature portrays settings, characters, and events in ways 
different from ordinary reality. While the visions depict literal events, the 
symbolic descriptions do not necessarily represent the events literally. 
Leland Ryken (How To Read the Bible as Literature |Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1984], 165-74) offers helpful guidelines for reading and 
understanding visionary literature: 


¢ Be ready for the reversal of the ordinary. 

¢ Be prepared to use your imagination to picture a world that 
transcends earthly reality. 

¢ Be prepared for a series of diverse, self-contained units that tend to 
be kaleidoscopic in nature (instead of looking for a smooth flow of 
narrative). 

¢ Seek to identify the historical event or theological reality in 
salvation history represented by the symbolism in the passage; to 
do so, observe the obvious, grasp the total scene, and do not press 
every detail of the vision for hidden meaning. 

¢ Read widely in visionary literature (both biblical visionary 
literature and extrabiblical fantasy literature). 

¢ Recognize the element of mystery and the supernatural quality of the 
Bible (and be willing humbly to admit that an exact understanding 
of a given vision may be beyond us). 


Finally, visionary literature in the Bible has given rise to four major 
interpretive approaches to the understanding of the time-orientation of the 
divine revelation. The preterist approach views all the events described in 
the visions as past. By contrast, the futurist sees the events portrayed in the 
visions as yet come. The historicist appeals to the visions to trace the 
ideological or theological development of an age or an era (e.g., the history 
of Israel or the church age). The idealist understands the vision as a 
symbolic representation of the timeless conflict between good and evil (see 
W. W. Klein, C. L. Blomberg, and R. L. Hubbard, /ntroduction to Biblical 
Interpretation |Dallas: Word, 1993], 292-312, 369-74). The commentary 
below offers brief summaries of the both the preterist and the futurist 
understandings of Daniel’s visions where appropriate. 


1, Introduction (7:1) 


in the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon, Daniel had a 


dream, and visions passed through his mind as he was lying on his 
bed. He wrote down the substance of his dream. 


COMMENTARY 


1 The date formula locates Daniel’s vision of the animals rising out of the 
sea to the first year of King Belshazzar’s reign (v.1a). Belshazzar’s first year 
would have been the initial year of the coregency he exercised in Babylon 
during the decade his father Nabonidus spent in Tema (Arabia; see comments 
on 5:1—4). Neo-Babylonian documents indicate that Nabonidus, during the 
third year of his reign, entrusted the kingship to his son Belshazzar (cf. 
Miller, 194). His rule commenced about 556 BC, meaning his third year 
would date approximately to 553 BC (cf. Baldwin, 138, who places the date 
at 552/551 BC). 

Daniel’s experience (v.1) is described both as a dream (Aram. hé/em) and 
as visions (Aram. /°zi) passing through his mind. According to Redditt, 117, 
the difference between dreams and visions is clear, since “dreams typically 
come while one is asleep, while visions come while one is in a state of 
altered consciousness.” The fact that Daniel is “lying on his bed” (but 
apparently not asleep) suggests his experience has the character of a vision 
(cf. Lucas, 177). Daniel is also a participant in what he sees by speaking 
with a member of the heavenly court—another characteristic of the 
visionary-type experience. Daniel’s two subsequent experiences relate to the 
reception of divine revelation are described as visions (8:1; 10:1). 


Verse | also records that Daniel “wrote down the substance of his dream.” 
The precedent of writing down such revelations is established in the earlier 
Hebrew prophets (e.g., Isa 8:1; Jer 30:2; Eze 43:11). The documentation of 
prophetic dreams, visions, and oracles made the prophecies more concrete 
and facilitated their dissemination to the intended audience. Beyond this, as 
Goldingay, 160, observes, putting the revelation in writing “made prophecy, 
prophet, and God open to vindication: the written word was fixed and could 
be tested by events.” 


NOTE 


1-2 A “vision” (Aram./Heb. atipe hzh; GK 10256) sometimes entails 
“the experience of seeing images in a revelatory dream’ (J. A. Naudé, “ 


ei e NIDOTTE, 2:58). The visual manifestation of the vision was 
designed to complement the revelation of the divine word, enabling the 
“seer” to proclaim God’s message with authority. The primary emphasis in 
the revelatory vision, however, “was on the revelation of the divine word” 
(ibid.). The seeing of a vision was a divine gift granted by God to his chosen 
messengers. The word “vision” is often associated with the OT prophets 
(e.g, Jer 14:14; 23:16; La 2:9; Mic 3:6), although Daniel himself is not 
designated a “prophet” (Heb. N22, nabi ’). 


2. Dream Report (7:2—14) 


*Daniel said: “In my vision at night I looked, and there before me 
were the four winds of heaven churning up the great sea. *Four great 
beasts, each different from the others, came up out of the sea. 


4The first was like a lion, and it had the wings of an eagle. I 
watched until its wings were torn off and it was lifted from the 
ground so that it stood on two feet like a man, and the heart of a man 
was given to it. 


“And there before me was a second beast, which looked like a 
bear. It was raised up on one of its sides, and it had three ribs in its 
mouth between its teeth. It was told, ‘Get up and eat your fill of 
flesh!’ 


6A fter that, I looked, and there before me was another beast, one 
that looked like a leopard. And on its back it had four wings like 
those of a bird. This beast had four heads, and it was given authority 
to rule. 


™ After that, in my vision at night I looked, and there before me 
was a fourth beast—terrifying and frightening and very powerful. It 
had large iron teeth; it crushed and devoured its victims and trampled 
underfoot whatever was left. It was different from all the former 
beasts, and it had ten horns. 


“While I was thinking about the horns, there before me was 
another horn, a little one, which came up among them; and three of the 
first horns were uprooted before it. This horn had eyes like the eyes 
of a man and a mouth that spoke boastfully. 


As | looked, 


“thrones were set in place, 

and the Ancient of Days took his seat. 
His clothing was as white as snow; 

the hair of his head was white like wool. 
His throne was flaming with fire, 

and its wheels were all ablaze. 
10A river of fire was flowing, 

coming out from before him. 
Thousands upon thousands attended him; 

ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him. 
The court was seated, 

and the books were opened. 


Then I continued to watch because of the boastful words the 
horn was speaking. I kept looking until the beast was slain and its 
body destroyed and thrown into the blazing fire. '?(The other beasts 
had been stripped of their authority, but were allowed to live for a 
period of time.) 


!3«Tn my vision at night I looked, and there before me was one like 
a son of man, coming with the clouds of heaven. He approached the 
Ancient of Days and was led into his presence. !4He was given 
authority, glory and sovereign power; all peoples, nations and men of 
every language worshiped him. His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion that will not pass away, and his kingdom is one that will 
never be destroyed. 


COMMENTARY 


2-8 By recording his vision (v.1), Daniel invites the reader to be a 
spectator and observe the action as it unfolds before him. The shift to the 
first-person voice distinguishes the visions portion of the book from the court 
stories and gives one the impression that Daniel shares excerpts from his 
personal journal. Daniel is standing on a promontory over looking the 
Mediterranean Sea with a storm brewing upon the waters (v.2). The “four 
winds” are the winds from the four compass points: north, east, south, and 
west (cf. Jer 49:36; Eze 37:9). The “great sea” is no doubt the Mediterranean 
Sea (cf. Eze 47:10, 15). The emergence of “four beasts” (v.3), unnatural 
animal figures, from the churning waters brings an “other-worldly” 
dimension to the vision. As Goldingay, 184, notes, “the collocation of 
supernatural winds, agitated sea, and huge animals suggests more than an 
ordinary storm in the Mediterranean.” 


The cosmic nature of Daniel’s vision is widely recognized, given the shift 
in scene back and forth from earth to heaven. Beyond this, numerous attempts 
have been made to link the imagery of Daniel’s vision with the mythological 
literature and iconography of the ancient Near East. For example, some 
commentators connect the animal imagery with Mesopotamian astrological 
geography (e.g., Lacocque, 157; Porteous, 122). Others associate the animal 
imagery of Daniel’s vision with Babylonian birth omens, since the creatures 
are “deformed” animals in some sense as hybrids of different types of 
animals (cf. the discussion in Lucas, 170-71). The picture of “beasts rising 
out of the sea” is typically connected with the Babylonian creation myth, 
Enuma Elish, in which the gods bring order out of chaos (cf. Seow, 102), or 
the Canaanite mythology that pits Baal against Yam (e.g., cf. the discussion in 
Lucas, 169-70). Likewise the background for the imagery of the throne scene 
in the vision has been tied to the Baal cycle of Ugaritic mythology (e.g., 
Lacocque, 129-30). 


Hartman and Di Lella, 212, caution, however, that “there is no need to 
look for any direct borrowing from ancient mythological literature . . . our 
author could have easily derived his idea of monsters coming up out the sea 
from the Bible.” Furthermore, as Goldingay, 152—53, observes, tracing the 
development of the ideas or motifs of Daniel’s vision to ancient Near Eastern 
parallels “does not in itself explain their significance . . . the sea and animals 


stand here not for otherworldly cosmic or cosmogonic chaos forces but for 
historical ones.” 


The first great animal is “like a lion” with the “wings of an eagle” (v.4). 
The winged-lion (v.4a) was a familiar motif in Babylonian art, and the lion 
and eagle as symbols of speed and strength are still widely recognized. 
According to Goldingay, 186, “the first animal represents a large, powerful, 
and expansionist nation, a mortal threat to smaller peoples.” The winged lion 
is widely recognized as a symbol for the Babylonian Empire, a parallel to 
the head of gold in the earlier statue dream of King Nebuchadnezzar (2:38; 
cf. Redditt, 120; Gowan, 106; Miller, 197). The removal of the lion’s wings 
and his human characteristics may be an allusion to God’s rebuke and 
subsequent restoration of King Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 4; cf. Seow, 103, on the 
reversal of imagery in the two passages [chs. 2 and 7] and the possible 
rescision of God’s decision to contain the arrogant Nebuchadnezzar). Given 
the obscure nature of some of the symbolic descriptions of the four beasts, 
Russell, 116, appropriately cautions that interpretation “should not be unduly 
pressed.” Futurist interpretations of the animal images in ch. 7 sometimes 
equate the winged lion, transformed into a two-legged creature endowed 
with a human heart, with the United Kingdom or the United States (assuming 
the “heart” symbolizes democracy in some fashion; v.4b; cf. Russell, 116, on 
the use of animal symbols for nations in modern times). 


The second beast looks “like a bear,” although it 1s “raised up on one of its 
sides, and it had three ribs in its mouth” (v.5). The creature is given 
permission to rise up and eat its fill (“Arise, devour much meat!” NASB). 
The bear is characterized by its voracious appetite and depicted as raised on 
one side, perhaps to pounce on its prey (so Baldwin, 139), or simply 
standing on its hind legs as a show of strength (so Hartman and Di Lella, 
205). Goldingay, 186, observes that the bear is huge, ungainly, and fearsome 
—but normally not a predator. He concludes that since the creature is 
encouraged to gorge its appetite, “the greedy expansionism of nations can 
evidently have a place within the purpose of God.” 


Daniel later learns that the beasts represent earthly kingdoms (v.17), and 
the bear is variously interpreted as the kingdom of Media (cf. Lacocque, 140; 
Seow, 103-4) or as the composite Medo-Persian Empire (cf. Young, 145; 
Wood, 182-83). Miller, 198, based on the vision of the ram with two horns 
(one larger than the other) in ch. 8, prefers to interpret the image of the bear 


as the composite empire of Medo-Persia. This explains why the bear is 
raised up on one side (representing two kingdoms, with the higher side 
symbolizing Persia, which rose to a position of dominance in the alliance). 
The three ribs in the mouth of the animal may simply represent “the insatiable 
nature of the beast” (Young, 145), the military prowess of the kingdom 
generally, or the three major conquests of the Medo-Persian Empire (Lydia 
546 BC; Babylonia, 539 BC; Egypt, 525 BC; see Archer, 86). Futurist 
interpretations of the animal images in ch. 7 often equated the bear with the 
former Soviet Union and now equate it with the nation of Russia. 


The third animal rising out of the churning sea looks like a leopard, but it 
has four wings and four heads (v.6). The temporal expression “after that’ 
(v.6a) suggests the kingdoms represented by the beasts of Daniel’s vision do 
not arise simultaneously but follow each other in sequence. Goldingay, 186, 
describes the third creature as “another fearsome predator whose natural 
speed is enhanced by an unusual capacity to see and swoop in any direction.” 
Baldwin, 140, reminds us that “like the other two beasts it is subject to an 
unnamed higher power. It does not achieve dominion by its own abilities” 
(i.e., “it was given authority to rule”; v.6d). The symbol of the leopard is 
variously understood historically as a reference to the Persian Empire 
(Redditt, 121; Seow, 104) or the empire of Alexander the Great and Greece 
(Archer, 86; Miller, 199-200 [with the four heads understood as a reference 
to the Diadochi, the four generals who divided up Alexander’s empire upon 
his death]). Futurist interpretations of the animal images in ch. 7 sometimes 
equate the leopard with some type of coalition of modern-day nations (given 
the four heads), whether Asian, Arab, or European states. 


The fourth beast rising out of the churning sea 1s an unnamed animal, and 
its only identifying features are “iron teeth” and “ten horns” (v.7). The animal 
is not compared with other known creatures, thus adding to the mystery about 
it and suggesting that “it is an even less earthly creature that its 
predecessors” (Lucas, 180). The defining feature of this creature is the fact 
that it is “different from all the former beasts” (v.7d). The first three beasts 
(the lion, bear, and leopard) are all dangerous predators, but more 
significantly they are all described as hybrid or mutant creatures. As such 
they represent evil, malignant human kingdoms, and the imagery was 
especially repulsive to Jewish sensibilities, given God’s unique and separate 
creation of animals according to their “kind” (cf. Ge 1:24—25) and the ritual 


impurity associated with the mixing of “kinds” in the Mosaic law (cf. Lev 11; 
see Longman, 183; Seow, 102). 


The fourth beast, however, is especially characterized as “terrifying and 
frightening and very powerful” (v.7a). According to Seow, 105, this 
difference of species in the fourth animal of the vision makes it all the more 
terrifying, as “the beast is a new kind of terror—something for which there is 
no known analogy or antecedent.” Unlike the other three creatures, this beast 
seems to have asserted its independence from the Almighty as the source of 
dominion and power in its ability wantonly to “crush” and “devour” and 
“trample” its victims (v.7c). 

The fourth beast or kingdom is described as having “ten horns” (v.7d), but 
even as Daniel watches the vision unfold, an eleventh horn, one “little horn,” 
arises and uproots three of the original ten horns (v.8a). Beyond this, the 
small horn is personified as one with human eyes and a boastful mouth 
(v.8b). The “horn” (Aram./Heb. geren; GK 10641) is a metaphor for power 


and kingship in the OT (so Seow, 105; cf. M. L. Brown, “12.” NIDOTTE, 
3:990—-92). Montgomery, 291, has noted that these human features of eyes and 
a mouth are the most expressive traits of the individual person, and they 
“interpret the little horn as an individual.” Lucas, 180-81, further observes 
that a person’s eyes and speech often reveal character (cf. the “haughty eyes” 
and “lying tongue” heading the list of the six things that the Lord hates; Pr 
6:16—19). Although no particular bent of character is explicitly attributed to 
the small horn, the description seems to anticipate the arrogance, irreverence, 
and wickedness of this little horn (vv.23—25). 


The historicist interpretation alternatively understands the fourth kingdom 
as the Macedonian Empire inaugurated by Alexander the Great (e.g., Towner, 
95-96; Lucas, 188) or as the Roman Empire (e.g., Baldwin, 147). The 
reference to the “little horn” is considered an allusion to the Seleucid king 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (e.g., Lacocque, 122—23; Wallace, 130). Those 
favoring this view appeal to the wider context of the book of Daniel for 
support, since the references to the “little horn” seem consistently to depict 
Antiochus Epiphanes (cf. Collins, Daniel, 299, 320-21; Redditt, 122—23). 
Those identifying the fourth kingdom as the Roman Empire contend the 
parallels to Nebuchadnezzar’s statue dream (ch. 2) are more appropriate to 
this interpretation since the first advent of Jesus the Messiah during the 
Roman Empire marks the inbreaking of God’s kingdom in human history 


(e.g., Archer, 47-48, 87; cf. 2:44). In addition, the vision of the ram and the 
goat in ch. 8 seems further to explain the identity of the second and third 
creatures of Daniel’s vision in ch. 7 (e.g., Baldwin, 161-62; cf. summary of 
the Roman period interpretation in J. H. Walton, “The Four Kingdoms of 
Daniel,” JETS 29 [1986]: 28). 


The futurist interpretation equates the little horn with the Antichrist figure 
and considers the fourth beast symbolic of the Roman Empire (e.g., Wood, 
188). Thus, the fourth beast or final kingdom of Daniel’s vision represents 
the empire of the Antichrist, a ten-nation federation emanating from the old 
Roman Empire (e.g., Miller, 202; cf. Longman’s critique of this view, 190, 
rejecting the identification of four specific evil empires and preferring 
instead to regard the four kingdoms as symbolic of the course of history from 
the Babylonian exile to the climax of history). See comments on vv.23—25. 


9-10 As Daniel’s vision continues, the scene shifts from the monstrous 
beasts emerging from the churning sea to the heavenly realm (or “mythic 
space” for Collins [Daniel, 303]) and the throne room of God (vv.9—10; but 
Goldingay, 164, argues that the judgment scene takes place on earth; cf. 
Gowan, 106-7). The language and style of the account shifts as well, from 
prose to short phrases presented in poetic parallelism (cf. Lucas, 165, 181] 
on arguments for the originality of the section). Seow, 106, suggests that the 
shift from prose in the first scene of the vision to poetry in the second may be 
rhetorical, “reflecting a shift from the prosaic realities of earthly experience 
to the sublime encounter of the heavenly court.” 


Much scholarly attention has been given to the multiple “thrones” in the 
heavenly court (v.9), since the Hebrews recognized only one deity— Yahweh 
(cf. the discussion in Collins, Daniel, 299-302). The context provides 
rationale for plural “thrones,” since God is seated on his throne (v.9a) and 
the “one like a son of man” (v.13) is given an everlasting kingdom—and 
presumably a throne (v.14). The NT reflects this understanding of the thrones 
in the heavenly court in the description of Jesus as the “Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of the Mighty One” (Mt 26:64; Mk 14:62; cf. Lk 22:69). 
Redditt, 125, observes that nothing is said about the occupants of the other 
thrones, and they may have remained empty; “or the writer may have 
employed a plural form though only one throne was intended.” In either case, 
Anderson’s comment is cogent, 82: “there was one throne of judgment and 
only one, as there was one Judge and only one.” 


In the OT the divine title “Ancient of Days” for God is unique to Daniel 7 
(7:9, 13, 22). Literally the epithet (Aram. ‘attig y6min) means “advanced 
with regard to days” (cf. Lacocque, 135, “The-One-Who-Endures”’), and 
similar descriptions of God may be found in later intertestamental Jewish 
literature (cf. JEn 46:1—2; 47:3; 98:2). The expression is an idiom for the 
eternality of God and in context contrasts the eternal God and his eternal 
kingdom with all temporary earthly kingdoms. 


The white garments (v.9b) symbolize both God’s splendor and his purity 
(so Gowan, 107; cf. Ps 51:7; Isa 1:18). The white hair like “wool” (v.9b) 
also speaks to God’s majesty and splendor as well as to his experience and 
“old age” (so Lacocque, 143; cf. Rev 1:14). Towner, 98, comments that the 
color white emphasized here depicts God as “a wise and honorable judge.” 
The origin of the “aged-deity” motif is typically traced to Ugarit and the 
descriptions of El as the “patriarch” of the Canaanite pantheon (e.g., BBCOT, 
741; Collins, Daniel, 301—2; Seow, 107-8). One wonders to what extent 
such background informs Daniel’s imagery, since the larger context of the 
court stories and the visions of the book are Yahweh’s supremacy over the 
Babylonian pantheon and his sovereignty over all earthly kingdoms (cf. 
Smith-Christopher, 103). 

Fire is commonly associated with theophanies in the OT (e.g., Moses at 
the burning bush [Ex 3:2] and the Israelites at Mount Sinai [19:18]). Daniel’s 
vision of the throne of flaming fire and its fiery wheels (v.9c) is reminiscent 
of Ezekiel’s vision of God’s throne resting atop a majestic carriage (Eze 1; 
cf. JEn 14:15—23). The reference to the “river of fire” (v.10a) is unique to 
Daniel in the OT and has it closest parallel in the fire that goes out before 
God and consumes his enemies (perhaps lightning? cf. Ps 97:3). Fire not only 
“represents an awe-inspiring supernatural force” (Gowan, 107) but is also a 
symbol of God’s judgment, destroying everything in its path (Isa 66:15—16; 
Jer 21:12; Eze 21:31; cf. Lucas, 182, who comments on the “dangerous 
splendor” of fire and its association with divine judgment). On occasion 
God’s fire is a symbol of his holiness, which purifies everything in its 
presence (cf. Isa 1:25; Jer 6:29; Mal 3:2). 

The other (rare) OT visions of the heavenly court also feature angelic 
attendants around the divine throne (e.g., 1Ki 22:19-22; Job 1; Isa 6; cf. 
Collins [Daniel, 301, 303] on parallels to the divine-council motif). Daniel 
sees thousands upon thousands of (angelic) beings attending God (v.10b). 


Towner, 99, notes that the numbers multiplied by ten to the seventh power 
emphasize the cosmic nature of the scene and “present Yahweh in the 
grandest setting possible” (cf. Rev 5:11—12). 


Some scholars contend that the “books” of the throne vision (v.10c) are 
analogous to the Babylonian Tablets of Fate (e.g., Lacocque, 144). Lucas, 
182, rightly rejects the parallel and states, “more to the point is the practice 
of record-keeping in ANE courts” (e.g., Ezr 4:15; Est 6:1). What is clear is 
that although no trial is described and no judgment is pronounced, “the 
opened books are records that become the basis for judgment” (Gowan, 
107). The “books” Daniel sees opened are no doubt akin to the scroll or 
book of remembrance mentioned in Malachi 3:16, a comprehensive divine 
ledger containing the names and ongoing accounts of the words and deeds of 
all humanity (cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 218). The records of such a book (or 
books) serve as the basis for God’s winnowing of the righteous and the 
wicked (cf. Mal 3:18). 


11-12 The vision reverts back to the fourth terrible beast, as Daniel’s 
attention is drawn to the arrogant speech of the boastful “little horn” (v.11). 
Lucas, 183, observes that the return to prose and the lengthy introduction 
formula in v.lla serve to highlight the fate of the fourth kingdom. The 
immediate context suggests that the slaying and destruction of the fourth beast 
by fire is the sentence of judgment passed by the heavenly court. Miller, 206, 
is probably correct in assuming that Daniel is riveted to the actions of the 
fourth beast because he is shocked at its insolence and arrogance and is 
waiting to see what will happen to this creature described as “boastful” 
(Aram. mdlal + rab; vv.9, 11). Presumably, the boastful speech deprecating 
the Ancient of Days is one of the reasons for the condemnation of the beast by 
the heavenly court. 


The burning of a corpse in the OT was a punishment reserved for those 
guilty of particularly heinous crimes (cf. Lev 20:14; 21:9; Jos 7:25). 
Although two different words are used for “fire” in the section (Aram. nr, 
v.9; ‘essa’, v.11), the point is the utter destruction of the fourth beast or 
earthly kingdom and its arrogant ruler. (But some connect the fire of v.11c 
with the eternal torment of hell; e.g., Miller, 206.) 

The parenthetical reference to the other three beasts or kingdoms is 
enigmatic (v.12). Though stripped of their authority or power to rule, they 
persist to exist in some form for a time. Miller, 206, suggests this may imply 


that these kingdoms continue to exert some cultural influence or perhaps 
regain some form of independence short of dominance. Porteous, 109-10, 
speculates that these kingdoms are among the nations who become vassals to 
the saints of the Most High. Lucas, 183, more appropriately calls attention to 
two theological truths set forth here: first, God’s judgment is just—since the 
fourth beast is “different” (v.7) from the others it receives the punishment it 
deserves; second, God has promised that Israel will rule over her former 
oppressors and the nations will serve her—as 7:14, 27 indicate (cf. Heaton, 
181-82). 

13-14 After the destruction of the fourth beast or kingdom, a humanlike 
figure appears in Daniel’s vision (v.13). The introductory formula (“in my 
vision at night I looked,” v.13a) echoes the formula introducing the vision 
(v.2a) and forms an envelope for the literary unit (vv.2—-14). The construction 
serves to underscore the importance of the final scene as the climax of 
Daniel’s vision. The humanlike figure is described as one like “a son of 
man” (v.13b). The expression “son of man” (Aram. bar nds) is idiomatic 
for a human being (cf. the ninety-plus references to Ezekiel as “son of man” 
[Heb. ben ‘adam], denoting his prophetic role as representative Israelite and 
ultimately a human being; Eze 2:1, 3; etc.). 


According to Baldwin, 142, “the effect of the idiom is to intensify the 
quality in question, so that ‘son of man’ lays stress on the humanity of the 
person (Ps 146:3).” Collins (Daniel, 305) states that “like a son of man” in 
v.13 “is best understood as indicating the mode of perception proper to a 
vision, so that ‘like a son of man’ means ‘a human figure seen in a vision,’ 
where the figure may or may not represent something other than a human 
being.” Baldwin, 143, further notes that “he is like a human being, just as the 
beasts were ‘like’ a lion or a bear . . . the one who comes with the clouds is 
like a human being in the sense that he is what every human being should be 
if he is true to type, that is, one who is made in the image of God.” 


Clouds are frequently connected with theophanies in the OT (e.g., the Sinai 
event; Ex 16:10; 19:9; cf. Lev 16:2; Dt 1:33; 1Ki 8:10; Isa 19:1). Typically, 
the motif of God as “riding clouds” is discussed against its ancient Near 
Eastern background, especially descriptions of the Canaanite storm-god Baal 
as a “rider of clouds” (cf. Collins [Daniel, 286-94], who contends that 
Canaanite myths provide the most adequate background for understanding the 
motifs of Daniel 7). Lucas, 173-76, acknowledges possible connections 


between Canaanite mythology and the imagery of the throne scene in Daniel 
7, yet he concludes, “it is used in Daniel to express a distinctively Jewish 
understanding of Yahweh’s rule and purposes.” One still wonders, especially 
in view of the second-century BC date assigned to Daniel by critical 
scholars, about the influence of Canaanite mythology on literature more than 
ten centuries removed from the fact. Beyond this, Gowan, 105, admits that no 
“son of man” tradition has been found outside Daniel 7, indicating a 
distinctiveness for the biblical record apart from Canaanite mythology. 


Longman, 198, affirms that the “clouds” (v.13b) “signal the divine status of 
this human-like figure” (cf. Miller, 208). The “son of man” figure approaches 
the Ancient of Days and is led into his presence, presumably following the 
conventions of “entrance protocol” (v.13c). Daniel then witnesses the 
investiture of this one like a human being with absolute power and supreme 
authority as sovereign over all humanity (v.14). The Ancient of Days grants 
the “son of man” figure authority, glory, and sovereign power so that the 
nations worship him (v.14a). In contrast to the human kingdoms swept away 
by divine judgment, the “son of man” figure receives an eternal and 
indestructible kingdom (v.14b). 


Daniel’s throne-scene vision affirms the truths set forth in the statue-dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar that God alone is sovereign and that he will establish an 
eternal kingdom (cf. 2:20-22). Seow, 109, draws parallels between the 
“rock cut . . . not by human hands” (2:34, 44-45) with the “son of man” 
figure, since both represent the “divine response to the threat of domination 
by pernicious earthly powers.” Longman, 188, summarizes that Daniel’s 
vision is more than a description of the realms of human evil and divine 
judgment, since “it also narrates a conflict between the two, with a certain 
and clear conclusion.” 


Commentators are not content to leave the figure of “one like a human 
being’ as merely a symbol of God’s rule breaking into human history. 
Following the interpretive analogy of the four beasts representing human 
kingdoms, it is assumed that the “son of man” figure must have some 
historical referent as well. This has led to numerous attempts to identify this 
figure. The list of potential candidates put forth by scholars includes a 
Davidic king, a priestly figure, the high priest, the angel Michael, the angel 
Gabriel, the nation of Israel, the righteous remnant of Israel, the angelic host, 
or even the Messiah (cf. Baldwin, 148-54; Redditt, 127). According to 


Lucas, 185, the earliest interpretations of the “son of man” figure were 
individualistic and messianic, but such is not the case today. 


Since the NT associates the “son of man” figure with Jesus as “the Son of 
Man,” traditional Christian scholarship has determined that “only one person 
may be properly identified as the “son of man,” and that person is Jesus 
Christ” (Miller, 209; cf. Young, 293-94). Redditt, 127, remarks, however, 
that Daniel 7:14 does not use the “son of man” figure as the technical title 
“the Son of Man,” and NT Christology does not determine the meaning of the 
reference in Daniel (cf. Goldingay, 190-93). At the very least, the “son of 
man” in Daniel 7 “is not only king but God, though, as is characteristic of 
apocalyptic style, this is conveyed in veiled terms” (Baldwin, 154). 


NOTE 


12 Archer, 91, notes that the expression “for a period of time” combines 
two Aramaic words for time, >} (z¢man; GK 10232) and 11¥ ( ‘iddan; GK 
10530). The first refers to an appropriate time for something to happen or an 
appointed time (1.e., “event” time), while the latter refers to time as duration 
or as the interval between set points of measurement (1.e., “clock” time). The 
LXX’s rendering of Daniel 7:12 bears this out, employing Katpdc (kairos; 
“time as opportunity for event”) for z©man and ypdvoc (chronos; “time as the 
interval of time between two points of measurement”) for ‘iddan. According 
to Archer, as used here the expression “probably implies ‘up to the appointed 
length of time and to the appointed moment of time’ when the four beasts (or 
kingdoms) will have lived out their various periods of supremacy and come 
to the time appointed for their destruction” (cf. NASB’s “an appointed period 
of time’). Lucas, 162, however, explains the expression simply as a 
hendiadys. 


3. Interpretation of the Dream (7:15—27) 


1S“? Daniel, was troubled in spirit, and the visions that passed 
through my mind disturbed me. !°I approached one of those standing 


there and asked him the true meaning of all this. 


“So he told me and gave me the interpretation of these things: 
'«The four great beasts are four kingdoms that will rise from the 
earth. '8But the saints of the Most High will receive the kingdom and 
will possess it forever—yes, for ever and ever.’ 


!%<Then I wanted to know the true meaning of the fourth beast, 
which was different from all the others and most terrifying, with its 
iron teeth and bronze claws—the beast that crushed and devoured its 
victims and trampled underfoot whatever was left. 7°I also wanted to 
know about the ten horns on its head and about the other horn that 
came up, before which three of them fell—the horn that looked more 
imposing than the others and that had eyes and a mouth that spoke 
boastfully. 7!As I watched, this horn was waging war against the 
saints and defeating them, **until the Ancient of Days came and 
pronounced judgment in favor of the saints of the Most High, and the 
time came when they possessed the kingdom. 


*3He gave me this explanation: ‘The fourth beast is a fourth 
kingdom that will appear on earth. It will be different from all the 
other kingdoms and will devour the whole earth, trampling it down 
and crushing it. **The ten horns are ten kings who will come from this 
kingdom. After them another king will arise, different from the earlier 
ones; he will subdue three kings. "He will speak against the Most 
High and oppress his saints and try to change the set times and the 
laws. The saints will be handed over to him for a time, times and half 
a time. 


26«But the court will sit, and his power will be taken away and 
completely destroyed forever. *’Then the sovereignty, power and 
greatness of the kingdoms under the whole heaven will be handed 
over to the saints, the people of the Most High. His kingdom will be 
an everlasting kingdom, and all rulers will worship and obey him.’ 


COMMENTARY 


15-18 The interpretation of Daniel’s dream is given in two parts. The first 
part (vv.15—18) reports Daniel’s distress over the experience of his vision 


(v.15) and his need for an interpreter of the strange images he has seen 
(v.16). The vision has scared Daniel both because he does not fully 
understand it (Redditt, 129) and because he is an empathetic visionary—“‘one 
who shares the terror of the world that is being judged” (Seow, 109). The 
same type of physical, psychological, and emotional reaction to the 
experience of divine revelation is recorded elsewhere in the book (e.g,, 
8:17; 9:20; 10:7, 15-16). Baldwin, 143, reminds us that “the personal cost of 
receiving divine revelation is never underestimated in the Old Testament.” 


Daniel saw “thousands” of angelic attendants around the throne of God in 
his vision of the heavenly realm after witnessing the beasts rising out of the 
sea (v.10). Presumably, “one of those standing there” (v.16), whom Daniel 
approaches for help in understanding the meaning of his vision, is one of 
these angelic attendants (cf. Russell, 129). The prophet Zechariah received 
similar aid from an unnamed angelic interpreter (cf. Zec 1:9; 2:3). Later 
Daniel will receive help from an angel named Gabriel in the interpretation of 
another vision (8:16; 9:21), prompting Miller, 211, to speculate that Gabriel 
may be represented here as well. 


The interpreting angel offers a simple summary of the entire vision: the 
beasts are kingdoms or human governments that will rise from the earth 
(v.17), but God will conquer all these kingdoms and his saints will receive 
an eternal kingdom (v.18). Although the conflict associated with the rise and 
fall of these human kingdoms is inescapable, the outcome is certain. The 
emphatic repetition of “forever—yes, for ever and ever” (v.18) is a 
superlative expression and indicates “continued possession” (Young, 158; cf. 
Redditt, 130). Smith-Christopher, 104, represents the critical view that 
contends Daniel’s interest in the fourth beast or kingdom is due to the fact that 
“it was the beast with which they are currently contending.” The traditional 
view, however, explains Daniel’s interest in the fourth beast (a kingdom yet 
to arise in the future) as justifiable concern for the implications of the rule of 
the terrible fourth beast for the people of Israel (cf. Wallace, 135; Baldwin, 
145). Futurist interpreters of ch. 7 struggle to reconcile the “eternal kingdom” 
of v.18 with the “millennial kingdom” of the NT (Rev 20:1—6; cf. Wood, 197; 
Miller, 211). 

19-27 Daniel has received a general explanation of the meaning of the 
four beasts from the interpreting angel, but he expresses further curiosity 
about the fourth beast, the most terrible of all the animal figures (vv.19—22). 


The repetition of the original vision (vv.19—20; cf. vv.7—8) has its parallel in 
the recitation of the contents of the dreams in chs. 2 and 4. Daniel’s 
recounting of the vision to the interpreting angel reveals additional details 
about the fourth terrible beast, including its “bronze claws” (v.19) and 
specific actions of the “little horn” (v.20). Beyond this, Daniel sees the “little 
horn” waging war against the saints and defeating them (v.21). 


This scene continues until “the Ancient of Days” (see v.9) intervenes and 
pronounces judgment in favor of the saints of the Most High (v.22a). The 
success of the “little horn” against the saints ends abruptly, at which time they 
take possession of the kingdom (v.22b). Redditt, 131, observes that Daniel 
reports no battle, only the word of divine judgment by which the “little horn” 
is defeated and the saints are awarded the kingdom (v.22). According to 
Baldwin, 145, Daniel’s vision continues even while he queries the 
interpreting angel about the meaning of the fourth beast. The reference to the 
“little horn” prevailing over the saints (v.21) foreshadows the fuller account 
of the conflict presented in Daniel’s vision of the ram and the goat (8:24). 
The point of its brief mention here seems to be one of assurance for Daniel 
that the downfall of the saints of the Most High will be temporary. 


23-25 At this point in Daniel’s vision, the interpreting angel proceeds to 
explain the meaning of the fourth terrible beast (vv.23—25). Like the other 
animals of Daniel’s vision, the fourth beast is an earthly kingdom that will 
arise (presumably after the other three kingdoms; v.23a). Emphasis is placed 
on two features of this kingdom: first, it is “different” from all the other 
kingdoms; second, it wreaks destruction over the whole earth. Gowan, 106, 
sees the “difference” between the fourth kingdom and the previous three as 
lying in its origin, since it (Greece) represents a European rather than an 
Asiatic empire. Goldingay, 186—87, links the “difference” between the fourth 
beast and the previous three to the immediate context and observes that the 
fourth kingdom is likened to no animal species; it is portrayed as explicitly 
fearsome and destructive—the chief difference being that this kingdom is 
“more bellicose” than its predecessors. Baldwin, 146, agrees, noting that the 
verbs “trampling” (Aram. dws) and “crushing” (Aram. dgq; v.23) “imply 
wanton destruction.” 

The ten horns on the head of the beast (vv.7, 20) represent ten kings who 
will rule over this kingdom or empire since it “devours” the whole earth 
(v.23). It is unclear whether these ten kings rule in succession, since three of 


the ten are subdued by an “eleventh” king (perhaps suggesting the three rule 
simultaneously, v.24b). The “little horn” (v.8) or “other horn’ (v.20) 
represents an “eleventh” king (v.24), who is described as “different” from 
the previous kings and who will subdue three kings (v.24bc). This difference 
is explained by the following verse—the “eleventh” king is marked by his 
arrogance and godlessness (v.25). 


The four characteristics marking the rule of this “eleventh” king are 
summarized by Baldwin, 146: speaking against or blaspheming the Most 
High (v.25a); oppressing the saints of the Most High or long, drawn-out 
persecution (“wear down the saints” or “wear out” like a garment, NASB; 
v.25b; cf. Miller, 214); attempting to change the “set times” or implement a 
new table of religious festivals (v.25c; cf. Redditt, 131, who identifies the 
“sacred seasons” [NRSV] as the Sabbath and annual festivals); and 
attempting to change the laws or impose a new morality (v.25d; this assumes 
that the word “laws” [NIV, though the Aram. dat is singular] refers to the 
Mosaic code; cf. Goldingay, 146, n. 25.b-b, who understands “times and 
law” as a type of hendiadys meaning “‘times set by decree’). 


The saints of the Most High will be handed over to this blasphemous king 
for a specified amount of time, namely, “a time, times, and half a time” 
(v.25e). The expression is generally taken to mean a period of three and a 
half years (so Collins, Daniel, 322; cf. Redditt, 131, who notes the word 
“time” [Aram. idddn]| can mean “year” on the basis of 8:14 and 9:27 but that 
word is less precise than the word snd, meaning “year’). Some 
commentators relate the three-and-a-half years to the period between the 
desecration of the temple by Anitochus IV Epiphanes (15 Chislev in year 145 
of the Seleucid era, or December 6, 167 BC) and its purification by Judas 
Maccabeus (25 Chislev in year 148 of the Seleucid era, or December 14, 
164 BC)—a time span of three years and eight days (e.g., Hartman and Di 
Lella, 215-16). Yet Lucas, 194, prefers to understand the numbers 
symbolically, since three “as half of the perfect number, seven . . . denotes a 
short period of evil.” 


As discussed above, the fourth beast or kingdom of Daniel’s vision is 
variously interpreted as Macedonia or Greece (continued under the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids) or the Roman Empire. Those interpreting the fourth 
beast as the kingdom of Greece tend to agree that Antiochus IV, son of 
Antiochus III and brother of Seleucus IV, is the “little horn’ who oppresses 


the people of God (vv.8, 20, 24-25). These scholars disagree, however, on 
the identification of the “ten horns” or “ten kings” associated with the fourth 
beast (vv.7, 20, 24). Hartman and Di Lella, 216—17, view the “ten kings” as 
contemporaries of Antiochus IV (cf. Lucas, 193, for alternative suggestions 
concerning the identity of the “ten kings”). Others identify the “ten kings” as 
ten successive rulers from Alexander the Great to Seleucus IV (e.g, 
Goldingay, 180). 

The “three horns” that were uprooted (vv.8, 20, 24) are interpreted as 
Seleucus IV and his two sons (so Collins, Daniel, 321), though there is no 
direct historical evidence linking Antiochus IV to the assassination of 
Seleucus IV (cf. Lucas, 193). In this interpretation, the “eyes” of the “little 
horn” (v.20) allude to his covetousness for the Seleucid throne, and its 
arrogant mouth (vv.8, 20, 25) refers to “the infamous blasphemy of his self- 
designation as ‘God Manifest’ [i.e., Epiphanes]” (Seow, 111). 

Those scholars interpreting the fourth beast of Daniel’s vision as the 
Roman Empire equate the “little horn” with an “antichrist” figure who will 
rule over some form of a “revived” Roman Empire (cf. Young, 160-62; 
Wood, 200-203; Miller, 213-16). The futurist interpretation recognizes that 
the kingdom of God did not come in its fullness after the death of Antiochus 
IV (unless one opts for the establishment of the Hasmonean dynasty as a 
partial fulfillment of Da 7; cf. Gowan, 114-15). Likewise, the kingdom of 
God did not come in its fullness during the Roman Empire of the first century 
AD (although the first advent of Jesus the Messiah clearly inaugurated the 
kingdom of God; cf. Mk 1:14—-15). Thus, the futurist interpretation contends, 
“since the Lord’s return puts an end to the rule of these horns (vv.13—14), the 
ten kings must reign at the end of the present age” (Miller, 213). 


Typically, Daniel’s vision of the fourth beast, with its ten horns, is 
compared to the ten-horned confederacy led by a beast described in 
Revelation 13 and 17. The two groups of ten horns are understood to 
symbolize the same empire, and the little horn and the beast are regarded as 
merely “different figures for the same evil leader, the Antichrist” (Miller, 
216). Longman, 190, 198, acknowledges that this approach has much to 
commend it “in the light of later, fuller biblical revelation.” 


26-27 The dominion of the little horn ends almost as quickly as it began, 
as its power is taken away and it is completely destroyed (v.26). Goldingay, 
181, reminds us that the death and destruction of the fourth creature (v.11) 1s 


directly linked to the vanquishing of the authority of the king symbolized by 
the beast’s small horn. The reference to the “court” (v.26) harkens back to the 
throne room scene (vv.9—11), in which God presides as the Judge of the earth 
(cf. Pss 82:8; 94:2; 96:13) and the heavenly court of angelic beings sits (or 
stands) before him (cf. 1Ki 22:19; Jer 23:18, 22). 


The kingdom of God, the Most High, will take the place of the fourth 
creature or earthly kingdom destroyed by the judgment pronounced by the 
heavenly court (v.27a). This divine kingdom will be universal and eternal 
(v.27b). Human authorities and kingdoms will still exist in some form, but 
they will worship and obey God (v.27c; cf. Isa 60:6—-9; Zec 14:16). Here 
Daniel’s vision of the four creatures and Nebuchadnezzar’s statue dream are 
in concord—after a series of earthly kingdoms God will demonstrate his 
absolute sovereignty by establishing an eternal and universal kingdom (cf. 
2:44). 

Baldwin, 146, correctly recognizes that v.27 is an interpretation of v.14 
and that there is some relationship between “the saints, the people of the 
Most High” (v.27a; cf. NASB, “the people of the saints of the Highest One’) 
and the “son of man” (v.14). The word for “saints” (lit., “holy ones”; Aram. 
gaddisin; GK 10620) is unusual, and elsewhere in Daniel it refers to angelic 
beings (cf. 4:13, 17, 23). Three possible meanings of the expression have 
emerged in the scholarly debate: “holy ones” may refer to the company of 
celestial beings or angels; it may refer to the faithful element among the 
people of Israel as the people of God; or it may refer to both angels and 
human beings assimilated into a community of “saints” to whom God will 
give his kingdom (see the discussions in Russell, 130—32; Goldingay, 181— 
82). 

Russell, 131, admits that the NT takes up the same theme “where there is 
no doubt about the identity of ‘the saints’: they are Christ’s people, the 
Church.” Goldingay, 182, eschews Daniel 7 as “messianic eschatology.” Yet 
in light of the NT it is difficult not to side with those interpreters who 
connect Daniel’s vision concerning the “son of man,” who receives a 
“kingdom” from the Most High (v.14) and who shares his dominion in some 
fashion with the “holy ones” (v.27), with Jesus the Messiah (cf. Wallace, 
125-28; Miller, 216—17). 

Finally, Smuith-Christopher, 105-6, cautions against an overzealous 
reading of the “reversal of fortune motif” (1.e., the saints who were delivered 


over to persecution by the rulers of earthly kingdoms [v.25] are subsequently 
given the kingdom of God [v.27]) that results in a vengeful tone, lest we 
forget that God’s final rule will be one of peace and healing for the nations 
(cf. Eze 47:12; Rev 22:2). Note that Jesus inaugurated the kingdom by 
teaching peace and healing all manner of diseases (Mt 4:23; Jn 14:27; 16:33; 
cf. Lk 1:79; 2:14). 


NOTES 


18 The expression “the saints of the Most High” is difficult, since one 


would normally expect the singular form of the divine name, Aramaic Woy 


( ‘elyén, “Most High’), instead of the plural form pave ( “lyénin; cf. Lucas, 
162-63). Montgomery, 308, explained the plural form as a “plural of 
majesty” and recognized the construction as a Hebraism in Aramaic (so 
Lacocque, 149). Collins (Daniel, 312) argues for the traditional translation 
of the construct chain as well, suggesting the plural is “a plural of 
manifestations” (cf. his discussion of “Holy Ones,” 313-17). Goldingay, 
146, 177-78, considers the plural divine epithet a second plural form in the 
construct chain used when the entire expression is plural and indeterminate, 
and he renders the expression adjectivally or epexegetically as “holy ones on 
high,” in reference to celestial beings rather than earthly ones. See the 
discussion of the word “saints” (Aram. "2 [gaddi¥in], in the comments 
on vv.26—27). 


25 The combination of verbs )ID (sbr, “to strive”) and rap) eg (snh, “to 
change’) in the clause “‘to change the set times and the laws” suggests that the 
king’s initiatives to implement these changes to the Hebrew calendar and law 
failed or were only partially successful (cf. Miller, 214). Baldwin, 146, 


reminds us that the passive form of the Aramaic verb 217” (vhb (“be handed 
over’) indicates that one greater than this “little horn” is in control. 


4. Conclusion (7:28) 


8«This is the end of the matter. I, Daniel, was deeply troubled by 


my thoughts, and my face turned pale, but I kept the matter to myself.” 


COMMENTARY 


28 The closing formula has parallels in Ecclesiastes 12:13 and Jeremiah 
51:64. The expression closes the account of the vision in ch. 7 as the 
counterpart to the report of Daniel’s recording of the vision in v.1b (cf. 
Heaton, 190, who posited that the closing formula once marked the end of the 
book of Daniel). Smith-Christopher, 106, states that experiencing such a 
vision would naturally be exhausting, but he finds Daniel’s alarm puzzling 
since the vision is somewhat positive as far as God’s people are concerned. 
He wonders whether “the experience of seeing such a vision of holiness and 
power itself, though positive, gives rise to fearful awe.” Seow, 113, notes 
that Daniel is already disturbed and terrified by the visions while in his 
dream state (cf. v.15). He speculates that Daniel’s troubled spirit is due 
either to the enormity of the evil threat to God’s people presented by the 
images of the vision (especially the “little horn’; vv.7—8), or to there being 
no clear indication of when the oppression of the holy ones of the Most High 
will end (Seow, 113). 


Most commentators agree with Lucas, 194, in understanding the report of 
Daniel’s perplexity over the vision as an encouragement to the audience (or 
reader) to expect more to come in order to clarify the meaning of the vision 
(cf. Porteous, 117; Lacocque, 155). Since Daniel has written down the vision 
(v.1), Seow suggests that he keeps the matter to himself (v.28c) in the sense 
“that he did not lose sight of it; he kept on pondering it.” 


B. The Ram and the Goat (8: 1-27) 


OVERVIEW 


The Aramaic section of Daniel opened and closed with a preview of 
world history, a series of four earthly kingdoms replaced by a fifth heavenly 
kingdom (2:4—49 and 7:1—28; see comments on 7:1). Daniel’s second vision 
(ch. 8) not only marks the resumption of the Hebrew portion of the book, but 
it also signals a narrowing of the focus of God’s revelation to his servant. In 
contrast to the earlier pattern of four distinct animals used to represent four 
realms or kingdoms, the vision of ch. 8 features only two animal figures 
symbolizing but two earthly empires. The setting of the vision shifts as well, 
presumably from Babylon (7:1) to Susa (8:2). The date formula (v.1) sets the 


vision during the third year of King Belshazzar (ca. 551 or 550 BC), which 
means the events of ch. 8 actually precede the events recorded in ch. 5 of the 
book. 


Baldwin, 155, has observed that 550 BC was a significant year in ancient 
Mesopotamia, for in that year Cyrus broke free from his alliance to Astyages 
the Mede and established the joint kingdom of the Medes and Persians. This 
is the same Cyrus whom Isaiah the prophet identified as “the LORD’s 
anointed” (cf. Isa 45:1) and who would serve God’s purposes in restoring 
his captive people Israel to their homeland from Babylonian exile (Ezra 1:1— 
4). Daniel’s last vision occurred during the reign of Cyrus the Great, king of 
Persia (cf. 10:1). 


The literary form of ch. 8 is symbolic vision report (Lucas, 208). In fact, 
the word “vision” occurs six times in the passage (vv.1, 2 [2x], 13, 15, 26). 
Similarly to ch. 7, ch. 8 employs several introductory formulas to mark 
transitions in the narrative, including the lengthy visionary formula used to 
introduce the ram and the goat (vv.3, 5), and the “I, Daniel” formula (1.e., the 
proper name reinforced by the first-person pronoun) found at the beginning of 
the vision (v.1), the beginning of the interpretation of the vision (v.15), and 
the end of the vision (v.27; cf. Goldingay, 204—5). The structure of ch. 8 is 
also similar to that of ch. 7, but here there is only a single interpretation of 
the vision instead of a two-stage explanation. A new feature is the formal 
introduction or the “epiphany” of the interpreter of the vision (vv.15—18). 
Both Goldingay, 205—6, and Lucas, 209-10, highlight repeated words and 
phrases that unify the different sections of the pericope and set the tone for 
the chapter—namely, “power and conflict.” 


As a follow-up to the disturbing contents of Daniel’s previous vision (ch. 
7, especially the persecution of the saints of the Most High, v.25), the vision 
of ch. 8 addresses the question of “how long” the rebellious “little horn’ will 
oppress the people of God (vv.13—14). The contents of the vision may be 
outlined: introduction (vv.1—2), symbolic vision (vv.3—14), appearance of 
the interpreter (vv.15—19), message of the interpreter (vv.20—26), and 
conclusion (v.27). 


1, Introduction (8: 1-2) 


‘In the third year of King Belshazzar’s reign, I, Daniel, had a 
vision, after the one that had already appeared to me. 7In my vision I 


saw myself in the citadel of Susa in the province of Elam; in the 
vision I was beside the Ulai Canal. 


COMMENTARY 


1 Belshazzar was the son of Nabonidus, who ruled Babylonia from ca. 
556-539 BC. Belshazzar ruled as coregent or deputy for more than half of 
Nabonidus’s seventeen-year reign, given the latter’s ten-year hiatus in Tema 
in northwestern Arabia (see comments on 5:1—4.) 


In the OT the word “vision” (Heb. hdzon; GK 2606) is associated with 
receiving revelation from God (e.g., Isa 1:1; Na 1:1). The term refers both to 
the experience of the thing(s) seen (1.e., the images of the vision itself) and 
the effects of the vision on the seer (cf. the report in v.27 indicating Daniel 
was exhausted and ill after the vision). According to Redditt, 117, “the 
difference between dreams and visions is clear: dreams typically come 
while one is asleep, while visions come while one is in a state of altered 
consciousness.” It is also possible for the seer to be transported to another 
geographical location during the experience of a vision (as Daniel is 
transported from Babylon to Susa in Elam, v.2; cf. Eze 8:2—3). Lacocque, 
158, understands the expression “a vision appeared” (Heb. hazon nir ‘a) to 
signify both a visual and an auditory experience for the seer (cf. vv.13, 16). 


The repetition of verbs of “seeing” (vv.1, 3-5, 7) “conveys something of 
the involvement of the seer’s consciousness as he oriented himself first to the 
fact that he was receiving a vision, then to his geographical surroundings, and 
finally to the particular image presented to his gaze” (Baldwin, 155). The 
expression “after the one that had already appeared to me” (v.1; 1.e., the 
vision of ch. 7) indicates the sequencing of God’s revelation to Daniel, but 
no indication is given as to the time of day of Daniel’s viston—only that he is 
ina “deep sleep” (v.18). 

2 The introduction further specifies that the setting for this vision is the 
citadel of Susa in the province of Elam in the proximity of the Ulai Canal 
(v.2). The city of Susa (Heb. susan, but called “Susa” by the Greeks) was 
situated some 220 miles east of Babylon and 150 miles north of the Persian 


Gulf. Susa was the capital of Elam at the time of Daniel’s vision and became 
a Persian royal city, used by Persian kings as a winter residence. King 
Darius I made Susa the administrative capital of the Persian Empire in 521 
BC. The term “citadel” (Heb. bird) may refer to a temple (e.g., 1Ch 29:1, 
19), a fortress within a city (sometimes situated on an acropolis; cf. Ne 2:8), 
or a city itself as a “fortress-city.” Goldingay, 196, notes that the word is 
used in apposition to Susa, thus denoting Susa as a fortress-city (cf. Ne 1:1; 
Est 1:2). 

The province of Elam, later known as Susiana, was the region northeast of 
the lower Tigris River (now located in modern-day Iran). The city of Susa 
bordered the Ulai Canal, an artificial river nearly a thousand feet wide, on 
the northeast. According to Baldwin, 156, the name was given later to the 
Abi-diz waterway to the east of Susa down which Alexander sailed his fleet. 


2. Vision Report (8:3—14) 


31 looked up, and there before me was a ram with two horns, 
standing beside the canal, and the horns were long. One of the horns 
was longer than the other but grew up later. “I watched the ram as he 
charged toward the west and the north and the south. No animal could 
stand against him, and none could rescue from his power. He did as 
he pleased and became great. 


As I was thinking about this, suddenly a goat with a prominent 
horn between his eyes came from the west, crossing the whole earth 
without touching the ground. "He came toward the two-horned ram I 
had seen standing beside the canal and charged at him in great rage. ’I 
saw him attack the ram furiously, striking the ram and shattering his 
two horns. The ram was powerless to stand against him; the goat 
knocked him to the ground and trampled on him, and none could 
rescue the ram from his power. *The goat became very great, but at 
the height of his power his large horn was broken off, and in its place 
four prominent horns grew up toward the four winds of heaven. 


°Out of one of them came another horn, which started small but 
grew in power to the south and to the east and toward the Beautiful 


Land. !It grew until it reached the host of the heavens, and it threw 


some of the starry host down to the earth and trampled on them. !"It 
set itself up to be as great as the Prince of the host; it took away the 
daily sacrifice from him, and the place of his sanctuary was brought 
low. '*Because of rebellion, the host . of the saints . and the daily 
sacrifice were given over to it. It prospered in everything it did, and 
truth was thrown to the ground. 


Then I heard a holy one speaking, and another holy one said to 
him, “How long will it take for the vision to be fulfilled—the vision 
concerning the daily sacrifice, the rebellion that causes desolation, 
and the surrender of the sanctuary and of the host that will be 
trampled underfoot?” 


l4Hfe said to me, “It will take 2,300 evenings and mornings; then 
the sanctuary will be reconsecrated.” 


COMMENTARY 


3-4 The first image Daniel sees in his vision is a ram (v.3). Unlike the 
unclean hybrid animals that emerged from the sea in Daniel’s dream (ch. 7), 
the ram is considered a clean animal according to the Hebrew ritual purity 
laws (cf. Ex 29:1). The only unusual feature of the ram is the unevenness in 
the length of its horns. The ram’s power is irresistible, and it charges at will 
in three directions—west, north, and south (v.4a). Unrestrained, the ram does 
as it pleases and “became great’ (v.4b). Goldingay, 209, notes that there is 
nothing inherently wrong with doing great things, but when “become great’ 
(Heb. higdil) is used of human beings “it tends to suggest arrogance . . . or at 
least achievement at someone else’s expense.” Since leaders are sometimes 
symbolized by animals in the OT (e.g., rams and goats; cf. Eze 34:17), there 
is already something ominous about this ram even before Daniel hears the 
vision’s interpretation. 


5-8 The second image Daniel sees in his vision is that of a goat with a 
prominent horn between 8its eyes (v.5a). The goat appears suddenly from the 
west and is notable for its swift movement, “crossing the whole earth without 
touching the ground” (v.5b). The goat charges and attacks the ram as it stands 
by the canal, breaking off its two horns, knocking it to the ground, and then 
trampling over it (vv.6—7). The rage of the goat and the fury of the attack are 


details Daniel notes as he watches the action unfold before him. Even as 
there was no one to rescue the helpless from the power of the ram (v.4), so 
there is no one to rescue the ram from the power of the goat (v.7d). The goat 
becomes greater than the ram (Heb. higdil ‘ad m® ‘od, “magnified himself 
exceedingly,” NASB), but at the zenith of its power the goat’s large horn is 
broken off (v.8a). As Daniel watches, four “prominent horns” grow up in its 
place and spread themselves toward the “four winds of heaven” or the four 
primary points of the compass (v.8b). 


9-12 This is not the end of the vision, however, as another horn grows out 
of one of the four horns now on the goat (v.9a). This horn begins small but 
grows “in power,” encroaching to the south, to the east, and toward the 
“Beautiful Land” (Heb. hassebi; v.9b). Ezekiel calls the land of Israel “the 
most beautiful of all lands” (Heb. seb7), “a land flowing with milk and 
honey” (Eze 20:6, 15). The horn continues to grow until it reaches the 
heavens, “and it threw some of the starry host down to the earth and trampled 
on them” (v.10). 


The “starry host” is the panoply of stars in the heavens (Lucas, 215; cf. Dt 
17:3). According to Baldwin, 157, “the little horn, in reaching for the stars, 
is claiming equality with God” (cf. Goldingay, 210); but she goes on to say 
that the reference to the stars could allude to rival earthly rulers whose 
kingdoms fall as the little horn grows in power. Miller, 226, understands the 
“starry host” as a symbolic representation of the Hebrews in Palestine who 
are persecuted by Antiochus IV. Collins (Daniel, 333) admits the expression 
is difficult but sees the “starry host’ as a mythic-realistic symbol for the 
angels or their visual representations. What does seem clear is that the 
phrase “starry host’ points in some fashion “to the transcendent dimension of 
the conflict between Antiochus and the Jews” (Lucas, 215). 


This horn continues to exalt itself as though it is the “Prince of the host’ 
(v.lla). The “Prince of the host’ may refer to the high priest or the 
priesthood generally, since priests officiated at the daily sacrificial ritual in 
the Jerusalem temple (cf. Goldingay, 209-11). Most recent commentators, 
however, understand the “Prince of the host” to refer to God himself as 
“LORD of hosts” (cf. Lucas, 216). The horn has the power to halt the daily 
sacrifice at the Prince’s sanctuary; thus he “brings low” the sanctuary by 
interrupting the daily worship that takes place there (v.11b). The phrase 
“daily sacrifices” (Heb. hattamid, “regular sacrifice,” NASB) is a technical 


expression for the daily morning and evening sacrifices prescribed in the 
Mosaic law (Ex 29:38-42), and by this “one word the whole sacrificial 
system is implied” (Baldwin, 157). 

The opening phrase of v.12, “because of rebellion” (“on account of 
transgression,” NASB), is obscure (cf. Miller, 226; Lucas, 206). The word 
“rebellion” or “transgression” (Heb. pdsa’) suggests that the horn’s 
tyrannical rule over God’s people is divine retribution for Israel’s 
(unspecified) sin. If so, it helps explain the placement of Daniel’s prayer of 
confession immediately after the vision of the ram and the goat (although the 
date formula places the event a dozen years or so after the vision; cf. 9:1). 


No doubt disturbing for Daniel is the idea that the horn “prospered in 
everything it did” (v.12b). But as Seow, 124, reminds us, the passive verb in 
the clause “[the host .. . and the daily sacrifice] were given” (v.12a; Heb. 
ntn [miphal]) “is a circumlocution for divine agency.” As in the case with the 
passive verbal construction seen previously in 7:25, someone greater than 
the “little horn” is in control (cf. Baldwin, 146). Daniel also learns that 
during the trampling of the Beautiful Land by the renegade horn, “truth was 
thrown to the ground” (“it will fling truth to the ground,” NASB; v.12c)— 
probably a reference to the Torah, the law of Moses (cf. Lucas, 217). 


13-14 Lucas, 217, notes that these verses provide a “heavenly” 
perspective on the events described in the vision, much like throne room 
scene in the previous vision (cf. 7:9-10). Daniel overhears (presumably) the 
end of a conversation between two heavenly beings (v.13). The “holy one” 
(Heb. gad65) is an angelic being similar to the “holy one” (Aram. gaddi5) in 
4:13, 23 (cf. Collins, Daniel, 335; see also Notes on 4:13). The prophet 
Zechariah has a similar experience of listening in on an angelic conversation 
(cf. Zec 2:3—8). Lacocque, 163, understands the expression as an “angelized 
Saint,” erroneously equating the “holy one” with the “host” (Heb. sabda’) or 
army of Israel in v.12. 


The question posed by the heavenly messenger is not “why?” but “how 
long?” This question is a feature of the lament psalm and is echoed at times 
in the OT prophets (e.g., Isa 6:11; Jer 12:4; Zec 1:12; cf. Collins, Daniel, 
326). Lucas, 218, finds a parallel between the question in Daniel 8:13 and 
Zechariah 1:12, since both are a call for God’s mercy on Jerusalem (cf. 
Porteous, 126). Baldwin, 158, interprets the angelic conversation as a word 
of encouragement, for it “presupposes that God is limiting the triumph of 


evil.” The remainder of v.13 summarizes the preceding account of the events 
associated with the “small horn” (vv.9-12), though as Baldwin, 158, 
observes, the “trampling of the host and the sanctuary” (v.13b) adds further 
detail to the narrative. 


Curiously, the angel answers directly to Daniel (“He said to me”; v.14). 
Logic might expect the answer to be directed to the other angelic being (cf. 
the ancient versions, “He said to him’; see Montgomery, 342; Collins, 
Daniel, 326). Either “the seer is asking the same question” as the other 
angelic being, or the answering angel anticipates a similar query from Daniel 
(Baldwin, 158). 


The answer to the question of “how long?” is given in relationship to the 
termination of the daily sacrifices mentioned previously (v.11). The “2300 
evenings and mornings” (v.14) compute to 1150 days when the total number 
is divided by the twice-daily sacrifices, offered each evening and morning. 
(The evening to morning rhythm of time for the Hebrews is based on the 
creation account pattern of “evening and morning” constituting a “day” [Ge 
1:5].) The length of time indicated for the “prospering” of the small horn of 
the vision is just shy of three and a half years (thirty-eight months and ten 
days, though the Greek and Latin versions calculate the “evening—morning” 
idiom as two thousand three hundred days). The verbal form rendered 
“reconsecrated” is unique to v.14 (Heb. sdg [Niphal]). Collins (Daniel, 336) 
translates it “set right,” and “the versions give the clearer paraphrase, 
‘cleansed.’” Goldingay, 210, summarizes the vision by commenting that the 
“army, sanctuary, and truth are all portrayed as victims of the goat’s charging 
and butting.” 


NOTE 


11-12 Montgomery, 335, comments that vv.11—12 “constitute crescendo 
the most difficult short passage of the book.” Heaton, 194, describes the 
same two verses as “the most puzzling of the whole book.” Lucas, 216, goes 
on to note, “there are problems with gender concord, verbal tenses and 
general syntax . . . not to mention debate about the intended referents” (see 
his discussion, 206; cf. Goldingay, 197-98, notes 11.a—11.d-d and 12.a-a— 
12.b-b). 


3. Interpretation of the Vision (8:15—26) 


a. Appearance of the interpreting angel (8:15—18) 


!SWhile I, Daniel, was watching the vision and trying to understand 
it, there before me stood one who looked like a man. !°And I heard a 
man’s voice from the Ulai calling, “Gabriel, tell this man the meaning 
of the vision.” 


'7As he came near the place where I was standing, I was terrified 
and fell prostrate. “Son of man,” he said to me, “understand that the 
vision concerns the time of the end.” 


'8While he was speaking to me, I was ina deep sleep, with my 
face to the ground. Then he touched me and raised me to my feet. 


COMMENTARY 


15-18 It is unclear whether Daniel has returned to a state of consciousness 
after the vision of the ram and the goat. The first-person report suggests that 
the seer has awakened, since the narrative indicates he is in the process of 
reflecting on the vision and “trying to understand it” (v.15a). Either way, 
Baldwin, 158, states, “he was soon back in a visionary state and saw before 
him a man-like figure.” The figure who interrupts Daniel’s thought process is 
described as “one who looked like a man” (v.15b). The term “man” (Heb. 
geber) may mean “young man” or “strong man,” “‘a rather macho word for a 
male . . . but comes to denote a man who is strong in and because of his 
relationship to God” (Goldingay, 214). Miller, 231, says the word 
“describes a ‘mighty’ being in human form,” but he misconstrues the figure as 
God himself rather than an angelic being. 


The human voice that speaks to Daniel from the waters (or above the 
waters) of the Ulai Canal (cf. v.2; see Miller, 231, on “from the Ulai’’) is 
usually identified as the voice of God introducing the angel Gabriel to the 
seer (v.l6a; cf. Goldingay, 214; Lucas, 219). Collins (Daniel, 336), 
however, contends that the “human voice” (Heb. qg6/- adam) represents an 
“angelic voice” (cf. Redditt, 141: “the speaker is either God or one of the 
two holy ones”). The intervention of the celestial being anticipates Daniel’s 
as-yet unasked question, “What does the vision mean?” (v.16b). 


Commentators acknowledge the clear wordplay between the phrase for the 
figure who “looks like a man” (Heb. k*mar ‘éh-gaber) and the name 
“Gabriel” (Heb. gabri ‘él). The name Gabriel is usually understood to mean 
“man of God” (e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 227), but Collins (Daniel, 336) 
prefers the meaning “God is my hero/warrior.” Only in Daniel in the OT are 
angels named (Gabriel in 8:16; 9:21; Michael in 10:13, 21; 12:1). Both 
names are attested in the list of archangels in the Jewish pseudepigraphical 
book of 7 Enoch—another reason critical scholars date the book of Daniel to 
the later intertestamental period of Judaism. 


Daniel’s response to the approach of the interpreting angel is one of terror 
and change of posture, from standing erect to prostration (v.17a). Such a 
reaction is not atypical of angelic epiphanies and theophanies in recognition 
of other-worldly majesty (e.g., Jos 5:14; Eze 1:28). The angel Gabriel 
addresses Daniel as “son of man” (Heb. ben- ‘adam; v.17b). The phrase 
means “a mere mortal” and “emphasizes Daniel’s weakness and mortality” 
(Miller, 231; cf. Redditt, 142). Daniel’s prostration at the theophany and his 
address as a “son of man” link his experience with that of the prophet Ezekiel 
(cf. Eze 1:28; 2:1, 3; 3:23). Goldingay, 216, recognizes that the phrase “the 
time of the end” (v.17b) “is a more allusive expression.” Certainly the 
expression refers to the end of the persecution of Israel by the “small horn” 
of the vision in answer to the question posed earlier in v.13 (cf. Baldwin, 
159; Seow, 127). Beyond this, Goldingay, 216, suggests that the phrase also 
hints at “the End... the end of anera... the closing scene of this history of 
Israel and the nations . . . and the moment of final judgment.” 


Daniel’s prostration before the interpreting angel produces the effect of a 
“deep sleep” (v.18). The verb (Heb. rdm; GK 8101) depicts a trancelike 
state of unconsciousness, or “a coma-like state of deep sleep brought about 
by supernatural agency” (Goldingay, 214—15; cf. Ge 2:21; 15:12). Ezekiel is 
empowered by “the spirit” to stand and receive his divine commission after 
falling prostrate during his experience of a theophany (Eze 2:2). Here, the 
angelic touch produces a similar effect. Lacocque, 169, describes this as a 
“miraculous touch” and notes that it is repeated in Daniel 10:10, 16, 18. 
Redditt, 142, comments, “the point is either that he [1.e., the interpreting 
angel] brought Daniel out of his trance, or that he simply stood Daniel on his 
feet to hear what Gabriel had to say.” In either case, the seer has been 
readied to receive the interpretation of the vision. 


b. Message of the interpreting angel (8:19-26) 


!9He said: “I am going to tell you what will happen later in the 
time of wrath, because the vision concerns the appointed time of the 
end. ?°The two-horned ram that you saw represents the kings of 
Media and Persia. *!The shaggy goat is the king of Greece, and the 
large horn between his eyes is the first king. 7The four horns that 
replaced the one that was broken off represent four kingdoms that 
will emerge from his nation but will not have the same power. 


23“Tn the latter part of their reign, when rebels have become 
completely wicked, a stern-faced king, a master of intrigue, will 
arise. **He will become very strong, but not by his own power. He 
will cause astounding devastation and will succeed in whatever he 
does. He will destroy the mighty men and the holy people. **He will 
cause deceit to prosper, and he will consider himself superior. When 
they feel secure, he will destroy many and take his stand against the 
Prince of princes. Yet he will be destroyed, but not by human power. 


6The vision of the evenings and mornings that has been given you 
is true, but seal up the vision, for it concerns the distant future.” 


COMMENTARY 


19 Gabriel, the interpreting angel, begins his message to Daniel by setting 
the interpretation of the vision in the context of two somewhat ambiguous 
temporal references. The first, “later in the time of wrath” (Heb. b*° ‘ah*rit 
hazza'am) specifies when the events of the vision will occur. This 
expression is a time span of unspecified duration. The word “wrath” (Heb. 
Zz ‘m) means “indignation” (cf. NASB’s “the final period of the indignation’). 
According to Lacocque, 170, the term, with the exception of its use in Hosea 
7:16, “always designates the wrath of God.” For Baldwin, 159, “the 
indignation is the sentence of God, which must eventually fall on those who 
rebel against him and fail to repent” (including his own people, the 
Hebrews). 


The “time of wrath” likely refers to the period of Hebrew history from the 
Babylonian exile onward, that era covered by the rise and fall of the four 
kingdoms described in the statue dream of ch. 2 and the vision of animals 
arising out of the sea in ch. 7 (cf. Lucas, 220). The qualifier “later” refers to 
the Seleucid persecution of the Hebrews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes as 
indicated in the interpretation of the vision of the shaggy goat in vv.23-—25 
(see below). 

The second temporal expression, “the appointed time of the end” (Heb. 
l°mo ‘éd gés) 1s parallel to the phrase “the time of the end” used earlier by 
the interpreting angel (v.17; see the commentary above). The idea behind the 
phrase “the end” (Heb. gés; GK 7891) is a punctiliar moment in time, the end 
of the kingdom of Anitiochus IV and hence his persecution of the Hebrews, 
and the reconsecration of the Jerusalem temple (v.14). The fact that this is 
“the appointed time of the end” emphasizes that “the ‘time’ has been set... 
by the Lord of history” (Miller, 233), underscoring God’s sovereignty over 
the historical process. “The important point scored in this talk of the wrath of 
God is that God is still in charge, not human powers, despite signs to the 
contrary” (Seow, 128-29). 


Lucas, 219-20, correctly ties Daniel’s vision of the ram and goat to the 
teaching of the visions of Zechariah (especially the first three visions; cf. Zec 
1:7-2:13) that indicate “the ‘ongoing’ [divine] wrath is not seen as a 
continuing, deserved punishment for Israel’s sins, but rather as the harsh 
treatment of Israel by the nations into whose power God has delivered her.” 
The import of Daniel’s vision of the ram and the goat for a later generation of 
Hebrews suffering at the hands of the Seleucid “madman” Antiochus IV is 
twofold: first, God is indeed in control of the historical situation in which his 
people find themselves; second, not all suffering and persecution 
experienced by the people of God is retributive. 


20—22 Unlike the previous vision (ch. 7), the interpreting angel explicitly 
identifies the referents of the animal symbols. Daniel is told that the ram with 
two horns represents the kings of the one Medo-Persian Empire (v.20). 
Animals are sometimes used to symbolize leaders in the OT (e.g., “rams and 
goats” depict people of power and influence who were oppressing the poor 
in Judah; Eze 34:17). The ram and the goat were both “clean” animals 
according to the OT food laws, in contrast to the “unclean” hybrid animals 
used to portray “predator nations” in ch. 7 (cf. Dt 14:3-6). Goldingay, 208, 


notes that the ram was readily identifiable as a symbol for Persia, since in 
the zodiac Persia was under Aries, the ram. 


Daniel learns that the “shaggy goat’ (v.21) with one large horn “between 
its eyes” (or on “the front of its head”; so Baldwin, 159) represents the first 
king of Greece. Alexander the Great is universally identified as this Greek 
ruler. The four horns that sprout from the broken horn are four lesser 
kingdoms that emerge from the short-lived Greek Empire (v.22). These four 
kingdoms are widely recognized as “mini-empires” carved out of 
Alexander’s empire by his four generals: Macedonia and Greece ruled by 
Cassander; Thrace and Asia Minor ruled by Lysimachus; northern Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the other eastern regions ruled by Seleucus; and southern 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt ruled by Ptolemy. 


23-25 This passage is the core of the vision and the purpose for the 
revelation given to Daniel. Conservative scholars view this historical 
summary interpreting Daniel’s vision as necessary disclosure enabling the 
Hebrews to prepare for a future crisis—a time of severe persecution (cf. 
Miller, 234). Mainline scholars consider the vision of ch. 8 an ex eventu 
prophecy,20 writing of the account to 167—165 BC (Redditt, 135; cf. Collins 
[ Daniel, 343], who places the writing of ch. 8 to shortly after the desecration 
of the Jerusalem temple by Antiochus). In either case, commentators agree 
that the vision refers to the later Seleucid king known as Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes. 

Antiochus rose to power in 175 BC and died in 163 BC. He wrested 
Palestine from the Ptolemies in 167 BC and desecrated the Jerusalem temple 
(cf. 1 Macc 1), thus prompting the Maccabean revolt and the eventual 
reconsecration and dedication of the Jewish temple in 164 BC (cf. 1 Macc 2, 
4). The “latter part of their reign” (v.23a) refers to a period near the end of 
the era of the four kings who succeed Alexander the Great and carve up his 
empire into quadrants (cf. v.22). Baldwin, 160, notes that this telescoping of 
history is common to apocalyptic literature, since the focus is on “what is 
significant.” 


Antiochus is described as a “stern-faced” king (NIV; v.23c). The 
expression (Heb. ‘az pdnim) may be better rendered “defiant, shameless” or 
“insolent” (so NASB), though Baldwin, 160, is content to recognize that this 
king is both “hard” and “insolent.” Russell, 159, comments, “he is a man 
with an insolent face (‘of bold countenance’), the kind of face that one 


associates with a brazen prostitute (cf. Pr 7:13).” He is also depicted as a 
“master of intrigue” (Heb. mébin hidot, \it., “an interpreter of riddles”; 
v.23d). Goldingay, 218, equates the expression with “problem solving” as a 
necessary attribute for a king (cf. 1Ki 10:1). In this context the expression is 
better understood as “a man given to double-talk and double-dealing” 
(Russell, 159; cf. Porteous, 129). Seow, 131, cautions that these formulaic 
descriptions of character traits are sufficiently vague so as to refer to 
Antiochus or any foreign ruler. 


This insolent and treacherous king increases in strength by means of 
military conquest (cf. v.9, “the horn g rew in power to the south and to the 
east and toward the Beautiful Land”). This may refer to the campaigns of 
Antiochus against Egypt in 169-68 BC, Parthia in 166 BC, and Israel in 165 
BC (cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 235-36). The explanatory clause “but not by 
his own power” (v.24a) indicates that this king “succeeds only by the 
permission of God” (Collins, Daniel, 340; cf. Lacocque, 165, 171), though 
some suggest Antiochus was empowered by Satan (e.g., Miller, 234). 

The destructive power of this king is aimed at “the mighty men” and “the 
holy people” (v.24c). The “mighty men” (Heb. “stimim) are probably other 
rivals to the Seleucid throne whom Antiochus “liquidated” along the way on 
his rise to power (cf. Russell, 160; Seow, 131; though Miller, 235, applies 
the term to the kings, nobles, and champion warriors of other nations killed 
by Antiochus and his armies). The title “holy people” (Heb. ‘am-g°ddosim, 
“people of the saints’’) refers to Israel, the people of God (cf. Baldwin, 160; 
Miller, 235). 

Porteous, 129, aptly interprets the difficult expression “he will cause 
deceit to prosper” to mean “that the king’s mind is always busy hatching plots 
which he carries through to a great measure of success.” The reference to this 
king’s destruction of many “when they feel secure” (v.25b) adds the traits of 
cunning and treachery to his despicable character profile (cf. Russell, 160; 
Miller, 235, who connect the verse to the deceitful attack of Jerusalem in 167 
BC by Apollonius, Antiochus’s tribute collector; see 1 Macc 1:29-32). 
Antiochus’s delusions of grandeur will include equating himself with the 
gods (or God), as evidenced by his self-proclaimed title, “Epiphanes,” or 
“god-manifest.” His arrogance drives him to stand against “the Prince of 
princes,” no doubt a reference to God himself (cf. Goldingay, 218). 


Specifically, Antiochus did indeed take his stand against God when he 
exalted himself as a god, abolished the worship of Yahweh in the Jerusalem 
temple, plundered the temple of its treasures, set up a statue of Zeus on the 
temple altar, and offered profane sacrifices there (cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 
236). Antiochus will meet the same fate as all those “kings of the earth” who 
set themselves up against “the One enthroned in heaven” (Ps 2:2, 4). Finally, 
the angelic interpreter reveals to Daniel that this insolent and imperialistic 
king will himself be destroyed, “but not by human power” (v.25c). 
According to conflicting historical traditions, Antiochus did not die from an 
act of violence; rather, he “‘self-destructed”’ either as a result of some hideous 
disease, a fit of insanity, or a bout of depression resulting from his defeat at 
Elymais in Persia (cf. Russell, 160; Miller, 236). 


26 The interpreting angel’s final words to Daniel confirm the veracity of 
the vision. The angel refers to Daniel’s entire visionary experience as “the 
vision of the evenings and mornings” (v.26a). Presumably this feature of the 
vision is singled out because “it told the exact length of the persecution 
period, information that would be of great interest to those suffering this 
ordeal” (Miller, 236). 


The command to “seal up” the vision (v.26b) is due to the fact that “it 
concerns the distant future” (v.26c) and implies that the vision has been 
written down (cf. 7:1). The verb “to seal” (Heb. stm; GK 6258) may simply 
mean to close up in the sense of preserving and keeping it safe until the time 
when it is needed (cf. Goldingay, 218). The term may also denote keeping the 
interpretation of the vision “secret” (so NASB), given its relevance to the 
distant rather than the immediate future (cf. Collins, Daniel, 341-42). The 
verb “close up” (Heb. stm) is coupled with the verb “seal up” (Heb. htm; 
GK 3159) in 12:4, 9 in the sense that Daniel is instructed to “close up and 
seal” the scroll or book of his visions both for the purposes of safeguarding 
them for the future and keeping them secret until the time of the generation for 
whom they were intended. Lucas, 221, notes here that on at least one 
occasion Ezekiel’s contemporaries dismissed what he said because his 
vision concerned “the distant future” (Eze 12:27). 


For critical scholars the angel’s instruction to “seal up” the vision is 
simply a literary convention of pseudepigraphy, declaring the “secrecy of the 
book” for the intervening period after the fact to emphasize the point that 
“something foretold long ago seems to be coming to fulfillment’ (Collins, 


Daniel, 342; cf. Goldingay, 218-19). Scholars adhering to the traditional or 
face-value reading of the passage counter that the angelic affirmation of the 
“truth” of the prophecy rings hollow for the audience receiving a “prophetic” 
message about persecution while already in the midst of the persecution (cf. 
Miller, 236). 


NOTES 


24 The phrase “not by his own power” is omitted from the LXX and other 
ancient versions and is treated by many commentators as a gloss (a later 
scribal insertion) in the MT (e.g., Smith-Christopher, 116; Collins [Daniel, 
340], who explains the phrase as a corruption from v.22). Goldingay, 195, 
199, note 24.a-a, acknowledges the phrase as a gloss (either accidental or 
intentional as a negative evaluation of Antiochus) but understands it to refer 
back to v.22 in the sense that this kingdom will have strength, “but without its 
strength” in reference to the strength of its predecessor (1.e., Alexander’s 
empire). 

Others identify “the holy people” with the angelic host, “since it builds the 
crescendo toward the confrontation with the prince of the host and is in 
accordance with the references to the holy ones (v.13) and to the heavenly 
host (v.10) earlier in this chapter” (Collins, Daniel, 341). Seow, 131, 
understands the expression “holy people” to include both the angelic host and 
the Jews. Gowan, 122, equates the expression “the people of the holy ones,” 
along with the terms “the mighty” (v.24) and “the many” (v.25), with the 
Jews. Hartman and Di Lella, 223, transpose the phrase “the holy people” 
from the end of v.24 to the beginning of v.25 (“His cunning will be against 
the holy people’’). 


26 According to Baldwin, 160-61, the Hebrew verb Bnd (stm, “to stop 
up, hide”; GK 6258) has the idea “of making unrecognizable to the enemy 
access-points and wells; applied to a book it is not strictly ‘seal’ but rather 
‘guard from use’ and therefore from misuse.” 


4. Conclusion (8:27) 


271, Daniel, was exhausted and lay ill for several days. Then I got 
up and went about the king’s business. I was appalled by the vision; it 


was beyond understanding. 


COMMENTARY 


27 The conclusion reports the physiological and psychological effects of 
the vision on Daniel. The experience has left him exhausted, precipitating an 
unspecified illness. The fact that Daniel is “quite old” at this time (cf. Miller, 
236) only partially explains the vision’s effect on him. Goldingay, 222, 
comments that “awareness of where history is going puts you in a 
complicated position... you may... be awed and troubled, by having been 
put in touch with heavenly realities.” 


Such 1s Daniel’s case, and he admits as much when he states, “I was 
appalled by the vision” (v.27c). The verb “appalled” or “astounded” 
(NASB; Heb. smm) is rendered “dismayed” in the NRSV (cf. Collins, 
Daniel, 328). Despite the fact that Daniel receives an interpretation of the 
vision (vv.20—26), it is still “beyond understanding” (v.27d). Part of Daniel’s 
astonishment or dismay is due to the fact that the vision has spoken to the 
“distant future” and that he is required to “seal up the vision” (v.26; see 
comments on vv.15—26). As Seow, 132, notes, “to be instructed that human 
actions on earth can have consequences beyond the mundane world—that 
violence on earth can somehow be violence against heaven—is frightening 
and sobering.” 


Perhaps more disconcerting, however, is the implication of the vision for 
the Hebrew people. Both the dream of the creatures rising out of the sea and 
the vision of the ram and goat bode ill for God’s people (v.24; cf. 7:21, 25). 
Similar to the dream of the creatures rising out of the sea (ch. 7), questions 
related to the enormity of the threat to the Hebrews, and its duration no doubt 
troubles Daniel (cf. Seow, 113). The two experiences leave a similar mark 
on the seer (cf. 7:28) and anticipate Daniel’s prayer for his people in ch. 9. 


NOTE 


27 The word translated “exhausted” (Heb. AACS nihyéti) is problematic 
and is typically understood as a passive form of the verbal root mare (hyh, 
“to be”), meaning “stricken” (Lucas, 203), “overcome” (NRSV), or even 
“pass out, faint’ (Lacocque, 167). Goldingay, 195, 200, renders the Heb. 


construction “P2712 (nihyét? w’neh®léti) idiomatically: “fell ill.” 
Collins (Daniel, 328), however, relates the form to the Hebrew root tint 
(hwh, “to come to ruin’) and reads, “I, Daniel, was undone and sick for many 
days.” 


C. The Seventy Years and Seventy “Sevens” (9: 1—27) 


OVERVIEW 


Daniel 9 begins with a date formula or a chronological notice, as in 1:1; 
2:1; 7:1; 8:1; and 10:1. The date formula, “the first year of Darius,” places 
the events of ch. 9 between 539 and 538 BC—some eleven or twelve years 
after the vision of ch. 8. The historical setting of ch. 9 is the first year of the 
Persian Empire established by Cyrus the Great, as Mesopotamia transitioned 
from Babylonian to Persian rule. It is assumed the name Darius is a title or 
alternative name for Cyrus the Mede (5:31), but both the names “Darius” and 
“Xerxes” in the date formula pose problems (see comments on v.1). 


The literary setting of ch. 9 is the visions or “apocalyptic” section of 
Daniel (ch. 7-12). The “visions” half of the book denotes a change in genre 
and point-of-view from “report” in the third-person voice to that of “diary” 
or “personal journal” in the first-person voice. This chapter stands out from 
the rest of Daniel for several reasons. First, as Seow, 135-36, notes, the 
point of departure for the account is neither a threat posed by an oppressive 
regime (as in chs. 1, 3, 6) nor a dream or vision by one of the main 
characters of the narrative (as in chs. 2, 4-5, 7-8, 10—12). Rather, “the story 
begins with reflections on what is ‘in the books,’ a reference to certain 
prophecies of the prophet Jeremiah” (cf. Collins, Daniel, 347). The chapter 
is also distinctive because of the recitation of Daniel’s lengthy prayer of 
confession and supplication (vv.4—19). In addition, Baldwin, 162, observes 
that this is the first time in the book that Daniel’s initiative occasions an event 
of divine revelation. 


Collins (Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 91) 
identifies three main genres in ch. 9: prayer (vv.3—19), (angelic) epiphany 
(v.21b), and angelic discourse (vv.22—27). Goldingay, 231, rather clumsily 
identifies the literary form of ch. 9 as a report of an angelically mediated 
revelation to a seer (akin to those of ancient Near Eastern oracular dreams). 


Both Collins and Goldingay agree that the angelic discourse is a type of 
expository or exegetical “midrash” based on the precursor text of Jeremiah 
25:11-12 (cf. v.2). Miller, 239, somewhat simplistically equates Daniel’s 
“vision” (Heb. mar ‘eh; v.23) with “prophetic revelation” after the manner 
of the “visions” (Heb. hdzon) of Obadiah (Ob 1), Nahum (Nah 1:1), and 
Habakkuk (Hab 2:2). Towner, 127, calls this chapter a “meditation,” since 
“it revolves around a ‘perception’ which Daniel experienced (v.2) about the 
meaning of the seventy years” of exile forecast by Jeremiah (Jer 25:11—14). 

Lucas’s designation, 231, of “epiphany vision” (in contrast to “symbolic 
visior’) is more helpful. He identifies a six-part form for an epiphany vision 
and notes that it is unique to Daniel in the OT (ch. 9, 10-12). The form of the 
epiphany vision may be outlined as follows (see Lucas, 35): 


1. Circumstances (vv. 1—2) 

2. Supplication (vv.3—19) 

3. Appearance of nessenger (vv.20—21) 
4. Word of assurance (vv.22—23) 

5. Revelation (vv.24—27) 

6. Charge to seer (omitted; cf. 12:4) 


The basic structure of ch. 9 is marked by the narrative framework: first in 
the date formula and occasion of the revelatory event (vv. 1—2); second, in the 
introduction to the prayer of confession (vv.3—4a); and finally in the narrative 
introducing the occasion of the angel Gabriel’s revelation to Daniel (vv.20— 
21a). Broadly understood, the chapter may be outlined in three units: the 
historical introduction (vv.1—2), Daniel’s prayer of confession (vv.3—19), the 
revelation given to Daniel by the angel Gabriel (vv.20—27). 


The immediate purpose of ch. 9 is to assure the persecuted Hebrews of the 
Babylonian Diaspora that the time of exile is almost over; the seventy years 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy are about to be fulfilled (v.2). Beyond this, ch. 9 
serves as further commentary on the question posed in the vision of ch. 8: 
“how long” will the rebellious “little horn’ oppress the people of God 
(8:13)? Daniel’s epiphany vision assures the Hebrews that the future time of 
trial and persecution has definite chronological boundaries by locating “the 
time of wrath” (8:19) within an overview of history (cf. Collins, Daniel: 
with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 93). 


1. Introduction (9: 1-2) 


‘In the first year of Darius son of Xerxes (a Mede by descent), who 
was made ruler over the Babylonian kingdom—in the first year of 


his reign, I, Daniel, understood from the Scriptures, according to the 
word of the LORD given to Jeremiah the prophet, that the desolation 
of Jerusalem would last seventy years. 


COMMENTARY 


1 The reference to “Darius son of Xerxes” is problematic. Previously 
Daniel has equated “Darius the Mede”’ with Cyrus II (the Great) as the first 
king of the Medo-Persian Empire and successor to the Babylonian hegemony 
(6:1 [5:31]; cf. 6:28). Critical scholars contend that the mention of Darius is 
a historical blunder, since Xerxes was the son Darius I, not his father (e.g., 
Davies, 27; Anderson, 64-65). As such, the verse is offered as further 
evidence in support of the idea that “Darius the Mede” is an invented 
personage, simply a literary fiction (e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 240; Collins, 
Daniel, 348). Lacocque, 109-10, suggests that the biblical writer 
confounded the two seizures of Babylon, the one by Cyrus in 539 BC and the 
other by Darius in 529 BC, and then created a third ruler (1.e., Darius the 
Mede) out of the confusion to solve the dilemma. He thus categorizes the 
biblical author with the Greek historians who “constantly confused Persian 
and Median names and events” (Lacocque, 110). 

Conservative scholars recognize that the name “Xerxes/Ahasuerus” (Heb. 
“hasSweros) 1s generally regarded as the Hebrew transliteration of the 
Persian name khashavarsha, understood by the Greeks as Xerxes. The only 
Darius known from the time period is Darius I, the son of Cyrus II the Great 
and the father of Xerxes, king of Persia from 486-465 BC. Earlier in the 
court stories, Daniel apparently equated Darius the Mede with Cyrus II (the 
Great; cf. 6:1, 28). Cyrus the Great was of Median descent in that his mother 
was Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes (cf. Wiseman, Notes 
on Some Problems, 13). Cyrus the Great was the son of Cambyses I, king of 
Anshan, and historical records indicate he would have been about sixty-two 
years of age in 539-538 BC (ibid., 14-15). As a result, Wiseman considers 


the name Xerxes (or Ahasuerus) an Achaemenid royal title or dynastic throne 
name applied to Cyrus II the Great. Following Lucas, 235, if one is looking 
for a historical rather than a literary explanation of the name Xerxes (or 
Ahasuerus) in Daniel 9:1, “Wiseman’s seems the more plausible suggestion” 
(see comments on 6:1, 28). 


Quite apart from the identification of the enigmatic “Darius the Mede,”’ the 
first year of the king’s overseeing of the Medo-Persian Empire after the 
conquest of the Babylonians is dated to 539-538 BC. 


2 Many critical scholars consider the phrase “in the first year of his reign” 
(v.2a) a secondary addition—‘“a gloss to explain, in shorter form, the 
preceding cumbersome expression” (Hartman and Di Lella, 241; cf. Collins, 
Daniel, 344). Yet Lucas, 235, regards the repetition as original and even 
essential to the context, since it places emphasis on “‘the fact that this was an 
appropriate time for Jewish exiles to take note of Jeremiah’s words” 
concerning the seventy years of exile (cf. Anderson, 104—5; Redditt, 152, 
who also consider the repetition as “noteworthy’). It 1s possible that Daniel 
(or the narrator of his visions) understands Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning 
the defeat of the Babylonians by “kings of the Medes” (Jer 51:28) to now be 
fulfilled, perhaps paving the way for the return of the Hebrew exiles (cf. 
Gowan, 128). At the very least, the transition from the Babylonian Empire to 
the Persian Empire affords an opportunity for reflection on the seventy years 
of exile predicted by Jeremiah (so Seow, 138; cf. Jer 25:11—12; 29:10). 

The expression “the Scriptures” (v.2b) is interpretive. The phrase (Heb. 
bass©parim) means literally “the scrolls” or “the books” (NASB). Baldwin, 
164, among others, considered the expression a technical term from some 
portion of the OT Scriptures (1.e., the books of the Prophets, the second 
segment of the later Hebrew canon), recognized as an authoritative collection 
of religious writings by the Hebrews (cf. Lucas, 235). Naturally the 
reference to the book or scroll of Jeremiah indicates that this document was 
among the prophetic books considered “canonical” at the time of Daniel (cf. 
Anderson, 105; Collins, Daniel, 348). It is possible, however, that the 
reference to “the writings” refers more specifically to the two letters (Heb. 
séper) Jeremiah sent to the Hebrew exiles in Babylonia that mention the 
seventy years of captivity (Jer 29:1, 10, 25; cf. G. H. Wilson, “The Prayer in 
Daniel 9: Reflection on Jeremiah 29,” JSOT 48 [1990]: 93; Redditt, 152; 
Seow, 138-39). 


The “seventy years” of Jerusalem’s “desolation” (v.2c) may be a round 
number used symbolically to represent a normal human life span, a lifetime 
(so Lucas, 235; cf. Ps 90:10; Isa 23:15). Attempts to interpret Jeremiah’s 
seventy years of exile (cf. Jer 25:12; 29:10) in a strictly chronological 
fashion must reckon from set dates determined to begin the captivity (whether 
Judah’s submission to Babylonia in 605 BC, Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of 
Jerusalem in 597 BC, or the fall of Jerusalem in 587 BC) and to end it 
(whether the fall of Babylonia in 539 BC, the initial wave of Jewish 
repatriation of Judah in 538 BC, or the dedication of the second temple in 
517 BC). 


The third set of dates, tied to the destruction and rebuilding of the 
Jerusalem temple, span an exact seventy-year time period. The context of 
Daniel’s prayer in ch. 9 (as well as the context of Jer 25:12) suggests that the 
fall of Babylon marks the end of the Hebrew exile. This means the seventy- 
year captivity is a round number for the sixty-six years counted from the 
submission of Judah to Babylonia (and Daniel’s own captivity, 605 BC) to 
the fall of Babylonia and the decree of Cyrus (539 BC; cf. the discussions in 
Goldingay, 239; Lucas, 235-36). 


NOTES 


1 The passive expression “was made ruler” is the only example of the 


Hophal form of the verb 770, mlk, in the OT. While others emend the text 
and read a Hiphil form of the verb (e.g., Montgomery, 360—61; Lacocque, 
175), Wood, 232, comments that “the passive form of the verb fits the history 
involved” (though he incorrectly understood that Darius was made ruler by 
Cyrus). If Darius is a throne-name applied to Cyrus (II) the Great (see 
comment on v.1), then the passive form of the verb does indeed fit the history, 
but it calls attention to God’s rule of human history in setting up kings and 
deposing them (2:21; see discussion in Lucas, 227). 


2 The word “F122, bindt?, is an anomalous form for the Qal stem of the 
verbal root ]’5, byn, prompting some commentators to regard the term as a 
shortened form of the Hiphil stem (e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 241; 
Goldingay, 226) and translate it “considered” rather than “understood” (so 
NIV). The Qal form of the MT is preferred, and the word expresses the idea 
of observing (“observed,” NASB; cf. Collins, Daniel, 344) or perceiving 


(“perceived,” NRSV; cf. Wood, 232)—something as a result of reading or 
study. 


2. Daniel’s Prayer (9:3-19) 


3So I turned to the Lord God and pleaded with him in prayer and 
petition, in fasting, and in sackcloth and ashes. 


4] prayed to the LORD my God and confessed: 


“O Lord, the great and awesome God, who keeps his covenant of 
love with all who love him and obey his commands, >we have sinned 
and done wrong. We have been wicked and have rebelled; we have 
turned away from your commands and laws. °We have not listened to 
your servants the prophets, who spoke in your name to our kings, our 
princes and our fathers, and to all the people of the land. 


™T ord, you are righteous, but this day we are covered with shame 
—the men of Judah and people of Jerusalem and all Israel, both near 
and far, in all the countries where you have scattered us because of 
our unfaithfulness to you. 30 LORD, we and our kings, our princes 
and our fathers are covered with shame because we have sinned 


against you. ?The Lord our God is merciful and forgiving, even 
though we have rebelled against him; !°we have not obeyed the 
LORD our God or kept the laws he gave us through his servants the 
prophets. !'All Israel has transgressed your law and turned away, 
refusing to obey you. 


“Therefore the curses and sworn judgments written in the Law of 
Moses, the servant of God, have been poured out on us, because we 
have sinned against you. !*You have fulfilled the words spoken 
against us and against our rulers by bringing upon us great disaster. 
Under the whole heaven nothing has ever been done like what has 
been done to Jerusalem. !3Just as it is written in the Law of Moses, 
all this disaster has come upon us, yet we have not sought the favor of 
the LORD our God by turning from our sins and giving attention to 
your truth. '4The LORD did not hesitate to bring the disaster upon us, 


for the LORD our God is righteous in everything he does; yet we 
have not obeyed him. 


!5“NJow, O Lord our God, who brought your people out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand and who made for yourself a name that endures to 
this day, we have sinned, we have done wrong. !°O Lord, in keeping 
with all your righteous acts, turn away your anger and your wrath 
from Jerusalem, your city, your holy hill. Our sins and the iniquities 
of our fathers have made Jerusalem and your people an object of 
scorn to all those around us. 


"Now, our God, hear the prayers and petitions of your servant. 
For your sake, O Lord, look with favor on your desolate sanctuary. 
18Give ear, O God, and hear; open your eyes and see the desolation 
of the city that bears your Name. We do not make requests of you 
because we are righteous, but because of your great mercy. '?O Lord, 
listen! O Lord, forgive! O Lord, hear and act! For your sake, O my 
God, do not delay, because your city and your people bear your 
Name.” 


COMMENTARY 


3-4a Daniel’s preparations for prayer demonstrate both his humility and 
the depth of his pathos for the people of Israel. Daniel turns to Lord God 
(v.3a; lit., “gave his face” in prayer; NASB, “gave my attention”). The idiom 
alludes to the practice of facing Jerusalem when a Hebrew prays (see 
comments on 6:10; cf. 1Ki 8:35). The idiom may also imply that Daniel is 
determined “to look to God in prayer until the Lord gave him an answer” 
(Miller, 242; cf. Wood, 234). 


Next we learn that Daniel “pleaded with [God] in prayer and petition” 
(v.3b). The verb “pleaded” (Heb. bgs; GK 1335) more literally means “to 
seek” (so NASB), and some commentators suggest that Daniel is seeking 
divine revelation (e.g., Montgomery, 361; Heaton, 205). More generally, this 
word in the OT prophets means to turn to God in humility and repentance as a 


demonstration of dependence and covenantal loyalty (cf. C. Chhetri, “‘ipe,” 
NIDOTTE, 1:724—25). Lucas, 236, has noted that the verb bqgs in 9:3 echoes 
the call to “seek” God with a whole heart in Jeremiah 29:13, the very 


passage Daniel reflects upon with regard to Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning 
the seventy years of exile (cf. Jer 29:10-14). Porteous, 136, grants the 
possibility that the construction “seek to pray” (Heb. bgs + t*pilla) conveys 
the idea of “praying earnestly.” The word for “prayer” (Heb. t©pil//la) means 
“intercession,” and the term translated “petition”’ (Heb. tah“ntinim; 
“supplications,’”” NASB) means “entreaty for mercy” (cf. Wood, 234). 


The combined ritual acts of fasting and donning sackcloth and ashes (v.3c) 
were a sign of mourning and repentance in the OT (cf. Ne 9:1; Est 4:14; Jnh 
3:6). The discipline of fasting is sometimes a part of the preparation process 
for receiving revelation from God (cf. Ex 34:28; Dt 9:9). Here the two acts 
of mourning and seeking revelation merge as Daniel prays “to comprehend 
God’s purpose in the destruction of Jerusalem” (Lucas, 236). According to 
Wood, 234, all three actions (fasting, wearing a coarse sackcloth garment, 
and sprinkling ashes on one’s head) demonstrate the degree of the burden 
Daniel carries for his people and are “customary for the day when genuine 
contriteness of heart was felt.” 

The object or recipient of Daniel’s prayer is “the Lord God” (v.3a). The 
divine name “Lord” (Heb. “donay) means “master, overlord,” indicating 
Daniel’s subservience to his God. The name “God” (Heb. “/dhim) is a 
reference to God in the abstract, conveying the idea of God’s majesty and 
power as Creator and the universal God. Daniel actually addresses God by 
his personal and covenantal name “LORD” or “Yahweh” (Heb. yhwh; v.4a) 
as he begins his prayer. This name serves to remind one of Daniel’s role as a 
member of the Hebrew covenantal community and calls attention to God’s 
obligations to his people Israel as covenant-maker. Finally, Daniel 
understands his prayer as a “confession” (Heb. ydh, Hithpael) in that he 
readily identifies with his Hebrew people, penitently acknowledges his guilt, 
and confesses his sins against Yahweh along with theirs. 


4b-19 Many commentators consider Daniel’s prayer of confession a 
secondary insertion since it seems to interrupt the logical flow of thought and 
action from Daniel’s preparation for prayer (vv.l—4a) and the divine 
revelation he receives while praying (vv.20—27; e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 
245-46). Redditt, 153, observes that since the rituals of self-abnegation were 
appropriate both to seeking divine revelation and demonstrating contrition, it 
afforded the author an “opportunity to insert the prayer.” 


Others, however, defend the authenticity of the prayer and the literary unity 
of ch. 9 by suggesting the author incorporates some form of a preexisting 
prayer of confession, “‘a set prayer—a liturgical prayer” into the narrative 
(so Seow, 141; cf.; Collins, Daniel, 347; Lucas, 233-34). Still others 
contend that the prayer has been composed by the author of ch. 9 (e.g, 
Porteous, 135-37; Goldingay, 236-37). In any case, this helps explain why 
the language of the prayer flows smoothly, is full of “traditional phrases,” 
and lacks the Aramaisms of the rest of the chapter (cf. Collins, Daniel, 347). 
Smith-Christopher, 122, offers an interesting perspective on the importance 
of the prayer in the structure of the chapter by suggesting a direct relationship 
between the prayer and the appearance of the angelic figure. According to 
him, fasting is an essential aspect of communal prayers of deliverance, and 
“these prayers are part of an exilic tradition of calling God to spiritual 
warfare.” 


The literary form of the prayer is usually identified as that of communal 
confession (note the use of the first-person plural pronouns; vv.5—7, etc.), 
perhaps an adaptation of the community lament (cf. Goldingay, 234-35). The 
prayer develops the theme of Israel’s sin and breach of Yahweh’s covenant in 
a somewhat chiastic structure around the affirmation of God’s mercy—the 
principal point of the prayer (for other structural features of the prayer, 
including the use of the word “now [Heb. ‘atta; v.15] to mark the transition 
from confession to an appeal for mercy, see Lucas, 231-32). 
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Towner, 129, describes Daniel’s prayer (and the entire chapter) as “a 
meditation of Scripture upon earlier Scripture” (since more than eighty-five 
percent of the texts falls “within quotation marks”). According to 
Montgomery, 361—68, the bulk of Daniel’s prayer consists of language found 
in other liturgical prayers (especially 1Ki 8; Ezr 9; Ne 1; 9; Jer 26; 32; 44; 
note that his analysis assumes a critical understanding of the date of Daniel, 
whereas traditional scholarship considers Ezr 9 and Ne 1 and 9 dependent on 
Da 9). As a result, Heaton, 206, considers the prayer (especially vv.4—14) “a 
splendid catena of Old Testament fragments.” 


The prayer reflects the theology of Deuteronomy, a theology rooted in the 
covenantal relationship established by Yahweh with the nation of Israel at 
Mount Sinai (cf. Ex 19-24; Longman, 219, 231-34). Yahweh’s covenant with 
Israel was regulated by stipulations designed to instill holiness in God’s 
people in imitation of his own holy character. Blessings or curses were 


applied to Israel as Yahweh’s vassal contingent on their obedience to the 
stipulations of his covenant. The prayer begins with an ascription of praise to 
God (v.4b), followed by a confession of sin (vv.5—10) that is expanded into 
an acknowledgment of God’s just punishment (vv.11—14), and finally a 
concluding plea for God’s mercy (vv.15—19). 


4b Daniel addresses his prayer to the “Lord” (Heb. “dondy), a return to 
the divine name utilized previously in v.3 (see comments on vv.3—4a). The 
invocation praising “the great and awesome God” is a_ typical 
characterization of the Hebrew deity in the OT (cf. Dt 7:21; Ne 1:5). Seow, 
142, comments that “the prayer begins by assuming God’s power to deliver 
and God’s sovereignty over the whole universe. The ‘great and awesome 
God’ is at once an immanent God who saves and a transcendent God who 
rules the cosmos.” 


Daniel also declares that God is one who “keeps his covenant of love” 
(lit., “the covenant”; Heb. b*rit; GK 1382) and “the lovingkindness” (Heb. 
hesed; GK 2876; cf. NASB, “his covenant and lovingkindness’’). The term 
“covenant” signifies a ritually ratified agreement or treaty that establishes a 


relationship between two parties (cf. G. J. Mcconville, Ma” NIDOTTE, 
1:747-48). The use of the definite article (“the covenant”) may mean Daniel 
has in mind the Abrahamic covenant, since it included the promise of the land 
to Abraham’s descendants (so Miller, 244; cf. Ge 12:1—3). Yet Wood, 235, 
correctly recognizes that the use of the word “covenant” in the context of 
Daniel’s situation may be used as an umbrella term for Yahweh’s covenantal 
tradition with Israel (1.e., the covenants with Abraham, Israel at Mount Sinai, 
and David). 


The word “love” or “lovingkindness” (NASB) is used as an expression of 
“a relationship of mutual loyalty and faithfulness” between the parties bound 
by a covenant (Lucas, 237). Daniel affirms that God has fulfilled his 
covenantal obligations. But Yahweh’s hesed or covenantal love is contingent 
on Israel’s loving obedience in response to his commands (Heb. miswot), 
since they express his will for his people. The final clause of v.4b echoes the 
Decalogue, in which Yahweh promises to show “love to a thousand 
generations of those who love me and keep my commandments” (Ex 20:6; Dt 
5:10). The context both in the Pentateuch and Daniel’s prayer “makes clear 
that what is called for is not so much an emotional as a moral commitment” 
(Lucas, 237). 


5—11a Daniel’s confession begins with an admission of corporate guilt, 
piling up five synonymous terms for sin in “liturgical style” (1.e., “sinned... 
done wrong... . been wicked .. . rebelled . . . turned away’; cf. Towner, 
131). Seow, 143, observes that these general expressions for sin are repeated 
throughout the prayer (vv.9-11, 13-16; see Lucas, 237, for a discussion of 
the five Hebrew terms used for sin in the prayer). The language (1.e., the 
repetition of the first three terms for sin) and setting (1.e., foreign captivity) 
of v.5 have parallels to Solomon’s temple-dedication prayer (cf. 1Ki 8:47). 


The acknowledgment that Israel has not listened to God’s prophets echoes 
Jeremiah’s indictment of the people prior to the Babylonian exile (cf. Jer 
25:4; 29:19, the very passages alluded to in v.2). The emphasis placed on the 
role of the prophets (v.6a) means that people were without excuse—God had 
provided ample warning and time for repentance (cf. Jer 29:19; cf. Ne 9:26, 
34). The reference to “our kings, our princes and our fathers, and. . . all the 
people” (v.6b) indicates all strata of Hebrew society have been equally 
guilty of breaking Yahweh’s covenant (so Porteous, 137). 


The stark contrast between the covenantal faithfulness of God and the 
covenantal betrayal of Israel is manifest in the foils of the personal pronouns 
used in vv.7—8 (“you” [God] vs. “us” [Israel]) and the terms “righteous” 
(Heb. s“daga; GK 7407) and “shame” (Heb. bdset; GK 1425) applied to 
God and Israel respectively. Both Goldingay, 241—42, and Lucas, 238, agree 
on the forensic connotations of the word “righteous” in this context; if the 
setting were a court of law, God “‘is in the right’ (so Goldingay) and “justice 
is on his side” (so Lucas). Consequently, Israel’s shame or disgrace is 
deserved. The reason for Israel’s shame and scattering is explained by their 
“unfaithfulness” (Heb. ma‘al; GK 5085/5086; v.7b)—a form of treachery 
linked “with encroachment on the holy by violating an oath” (Lucas, 238). 
The clause “all the countries where you have scattered us” (v.7b) repeats 
Jeremiah 16:15; 23:3; 32:37, further connecting Daniel’s meditation and 
prayer with the prophet Jeremiah (cf. v.2). 


Daniel concludes the formal confession of sin by testifying that God is 
“merciful and forgiving” (v.9). The words for “merciful” (Heb. rah“%mim; 


“compassion,” NASB) and “forgiving” (Heb. s“/ihdét) are both plural. These 
plurals are intensive and have the effect of “emphasizing God’s great and 
manifold ‘mercies’ and his abundant forgiveness” (Miller, 246). Yahweh 
remains who he is, the faithful, merciful, and forgiving God of Israel’s 


covenant. By contrast, Israel has rebelled (Heb. mdrad) against God, 
perhaps an allusion to the Hebrews’ postexodus wilderness experience (cf. 
Nu 14:9) and tragically the all-too-characteristic posture of his people (cf. 
Dt 31:27; Ps 78:8; Jer 5:23). As Seow, 143, summarizes, “hope, if any, can 
come only on account of God’s steadfast love” (cf. La 3:22). The repetition 
of Israel’s disobedience (vv.10—lla) completes the chiasmus with v.4b in 
this section of the prayer. 


11b—14 Daniel’s prayer moves from communal confession to theological 
reflection on God’s justice (vv.11b—14). The “curses and sworn judgments” 
(v.11b) are the covenantal curses recorded in Leviticus 26:27-45 and 
Deuteronomy 28:15—68. Miller, 247, notes that the words for “curses” and 
“sworn judgments” are singular and may even be translated “the curse, even 
the sworn judgment,” indicating the particular curse for breach of the Sinaitic 
covenant (Dt 28:20; cf. Towner, 133). This is confirmed by references to the 
documentation of Yahweh’s covenant with Israel found in the “Law of 
Moses” (vv.11b, 13). 


The twofold appeal to the “written... Law of Moses” (v.11b, 13) also 
implies “that the experience of judgment had confirmed the authority of the 
Mosaic writings because their words had come to pass” (Baldwin, 166). The 
verb “poured out” (Heb. ntk; GK 5988) is equated with God’s wrath (cf. 2Ch 
12:7; Jer 7:20; Eze 22:22) and depicts Yahweh as “the guarantor of the 
covenant, and the pouring out of the curse is described more personally as 
his keeping his verbal undertaking” (Lucas, 239). 


Daniel affirms that God is faithful to the word of his covenant, whether for 
blessing or cursing, and that his punishment of Israel is just (v.12). The 
expression “the words spoken against us” (v.12a) alludes to the ministry of 
the prophets mentioned previously (vv.6, 10). The assumption is that “the 
prophets teach orally what Moses teaches in writing” (Goldingay, 245). The 
prophets of Yahweh did not cause the exile, but heeding their warnings may 
have prevented it (cf. Towner, 133-34). All Israel, people and rulers alike, 
were guilty before God (v.12a). 


The “great disaster” (v.12b) brought by God against Israel was the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the subsequent Babylonian captivity (though 
critical scholars understand that the historical experience of the exile has 
been “recontextualized” for the Jews of the second century BC suffering at 
the hands of Antiochus IV Epiphanes; e.g., Seow, 142-43). Surely other 


cities and temples had been razed and other nations had been taken into exile, 
but “the destruction of Jerusalem was ina category apart from the destruction 
of any other city because in no other had the Lord deigned to dwell” 
(Baldwin, 166). 


This makes the failure of God’s people to turn to him in repentance and 
renewed obedience all the more remarkable (v.13). The expression “did not 
hesitate” (Heb. sqd; v.14a) means “to watch over” in the sense that God “had 
kept the disaster ready . . . in case Israel did not repent” (Miller, 248; cf. 
NASB’s “the LORD has kept the calamity in store”). A summary of Daniel’s 
earlier prayer of confession frames his meditation on God’s justice, as he 
recognizes the “great disaster” that befell Israel was a result of their sin 
(v.11b) and disobedience (v.14c). 


15-19 The adverb “now” (Heb. atta) marks the transition from 
confession to supplication or petition in Daniel’s prayer (v.15). Daniel 
invokes God by the name “Lord” six times in the passage (vv.15, 16, 17, 19 
[3x]; see comments on vv.3—4a). The name means “master, overlord,” 
indicating Daniel’s (and Israel’s) subservience to God as the suzerain of the 
Sinaitic covenant (since the context is the exodus from Egypt). Daniel 
appeals to the God who acted on behalf of Israel to deliver them from 
slavery in Egypt and thus to fulfill covenantal promises made earlier to 
Abraham (cf. Ge 12:1-3). 


That act of redemption, a demonstration of divine grace that revealed 
aspects of Yahweh’s character, left an indelible imprint on the collective 
memory of Israel (cf. Porteous, 138). The renown that God gained in 
delivering Israel from Egypt becomes the basis for Daniel’s petition for the 
Lord to act in behalf of Israel again for the sake of his reputation (vv.17, 19). 
The pronouns “our God” and “your people” (v.15a) emphasize the 
relationship God still has with his covenantal people. Lucas, 239, has noted 
the lexical parallels between v.15a and Deuteronomy 6:21 and 9:26, and 
between v.15b and Jeremiah 32:20 and Nehemiah 9:10. 


Daniel’s plea to the Lord divides neatly into two sections. First, he asks 
God to “turn away” his anger and wrath (v.16) and to “look with favor” upon 
his ruined temple (v.17). The expression “turn away” (Heb. swb; GK 8740) 
is used in the sense of relenting from or revoking his punishment of Israel for 
their sin. The call for God to “look with favor’ or let his “face shine” (so 
NASB) on his desolate sanctuary echoes the Aaronic blessing (Nu 6:25). 


Next, Daniel begs God to take note of “the desolation of the city” that 
bears his name (v.18) and to hear his prayer and act quickly to remedy the 
situation (v.19). The reference to Jerusalem as “the city that bears your 
[God’s] name” (v.18) denotes the city as that one place of worship where 
God established his name (Dt 12:5)—the “joy of the whole earth” (Ps 48:2). 
The phrase “your servant” (v.17) is an expression of humility and 
submission, “appropriate before ‘the great and awesome God’ for whose 
mercy Daniel was appealing” (Miller, 249). The suppliant’s summons to God 
to “give ear... hear; open your eyes” echoes a similar plea in Solomon’s 
temple-dedication prayer (cf. 1Ki 8:28—29). 

Daniel’s appeal is also grounded in two essential spiritual realities. The 
first 1s the character of the Lord himself, a God known for his “righteous 
acts” (v.l6a) and “great mercy” (v.18). Yahweh revealed himself as “the 
compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger, abounding in love” from the 
earliest days of the exodus from Egypt (Ex 34:6). 


The second basis is God’s reputation before “all those” who surround 
Israel (v.16) because Daniel reminds the Lord that his people, his temple, 
and his city are now the objects of scorn (vv.16b, 18). Much like Moses 
before him, Daniel pleads with God not to afford the surrounding nations any 
opportunity to doubt the power or goodness of Israel’s God because of their 
sin (cf. Ex 32:9-14). Here Baldwin, 167, comments, “The fact that God’s 
name has been dishonoured by the disciplinary measures his people have 
forced Him to take make the appeal to Him to vindicate His righteousness a 
powerful plea.” Porteous, 139, summarizes that Daniel’s “final appeal is 
based, not on anything of merit in the lives of those who pray, but solely on 
God’s great mercy.” For this reason, he and others (e.g., Montgomery, 368; 
Heaton, 209) agree that the prayer is aptly described as the OT kyrie eleison 
—‘Lord, have mercy.” 


NOTES 


15 The “mighty hand” motif echoes the narrative of the exodus from Egypt 
(cf. Ex 15:6), a victory image borrowed from Egyptian pharonic iconography 
and applied to Yahweh by the Hebrews since he was the victor in the cosmic 
battle against the gods of the Egyptians (Ex 12:12; 18:11; cf. BBCOT, 90- 
91). 


18 Miller, 249, notes that the Hebrew expression “give ear” 1X9), nth, + 


IS, “dozen, lit., “turn the ear” or “bend the ear”) is a word picture of “a 
person bending the ear in order to hear more clearly.” 


3. The Revelation (9:20-27) 


OWhile I was speaking and praying, confessing my sin and the sin 
of my people Israel and making my request to the LORD my God for 
his holy hill—!while I was still in prayer, Gabriel, the man I had 
seen in the earlier vision, came to me in swift flight about the time of 
the evening sacrifice. 2He instructed me and said to me, “Daniel, I 
have now come to give you insight and understanding. 7*As soon as 
you began to pray, an answer was given, which I have come to tell 
you, for you are highly esteemed. Therefore, consider the message 
and understand the vision: 


24S eventy ‘sevens’ are decreed for your people and your holy city 
to finish transgression, to put an end to sin, to atone for wickedness, 
to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up vision and prophecy 
and to anoint the most holy. 


°K now and understand this: From the issuing of the decree to 
restore and rebuild Jerusalem until the Anointed One, the ruler, 
comes, there will be seven ‘sevens,’ and sixty-two ‘sevens.’ It will 
be rebuilt with streets and a trench, but in times of trouble. 7°After the 
sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the Anointed One will be cut off and will have 
nothing. The people of the ruler who will come will destroy the city 
and the sanctuary. The end will come like a flood: War will continue 
until the end, and desolations have been decreed. 2’He will confirma 
covenant with many for one ‘seven.’ In the middle of the ‘seven’ he 
will put an end to sacrifice and offering. And on a wing v of the 
temple 1 he will set up an abomination that causes desolation, until 
the end that is decreed is poured out on him.” 


COMMENTARY 


20-23 The answer to Daniel’s prayer comes while he is still in the act of 
praying (v.20), and the repetition of that fact emphasizes God’s grace in the 
timing of his response to Daniel’s supplication (v.21). The opening verse 
(v.20) serves as a summary of Daniel’s supplication and connects the 
revelation he receives with the prayer of penitence by repeating the words 
for “praying” (Heb. p//) and “confessing” (Heb. ydh) used earlier (cf. v.4). 
Daniel’s reference to “my sin and the sin of my people” (v.20) indicates that 
he both considers himself a guilty party before Yahweh and a representative 
for the people. The repeated reference to God’s “holy hill” (v.20; cf. v.16) 
suggests Daniel’s primary concern is the “desolate sanctuary” of Yahweh in 
Jerusalem (cf. v.17). 


Gabriel (v.21a) was the interpreting angel in Daniel’s earlier vision of the 
ram and the goat (see comments on 8:16). Lucas, 240, is probably correct to 
identify the unnamed interpreter of Daniel’s vision of strange creatures rising 
out of the sea with Gabriel as well (cf. 7:16). The phrase “in swift flight” is 
difficult (v.21c). The word rendered “flight” may be connected to the verbal 
root ‘wp (“to fly’; so NIV, NRSV) but is more logically associated with the 
verbal root y p, meaning “to be weary, faint” (cf. NASB’s “in my extreme 
weariness”). The latter understanding better fits the context since Daniel has 
been engaged in an extended period of prayer and fasting, quite apart from 
the description of Gabriel in the form of a man (v.21b; cf. the discussions in 
Collins, Daniel, 351-52; Miller, 250-51). The “evening sacrifice” (v.21d) 
was offered in the late afternoon, perhaps at twilight (cf. Ex 29:39), and was 
probably the appointed time for Daniel’s evening of prayer (cf. 6:10). Later, 
Ezra offered his prayer of confession to God at the time of the evening 
sacrifice (Ezr 9:4—5). 


As in the case of the vision of the ram and the goat (8:16), Gabriel is sent 
to “instruct” Daniel, in the sense of imparting “insight and understanding.” 
“Insight” (Heb. sakal; GK 8505) and “understanding” (Heb. bina; GK 1069) 
were divine gifts (see comments on 1:17), and they place Daniel among the 
company of the wise who instruct those suffering persecution (11:33) and 
who will “enjoy the brightness of the coming resurrection victory (12:3)” 
(Towner, 141). Baldwin, 167, has observed, “one of the most important 
contributions of the book of Daniel is its new insistence on the link between 
faith and intelligence.” Lucas’s comment, 241, 1s helpful here as he notes that 
“the point was not that Daniel did not understand the meaning of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy, but that it had a reference beyond its most obvious reference to the 


ending of the Babylonian exile.” Daniel learns that God’s answer to his 
prayer was granted as soon as he began to pray (v.23a), not because his 
prayer was superfluous (so B. W. Jones, “The Prayer in Daniel IX,” VT 18 
[1968]: 493) but because “God is eager to respond to his servants when they 
come to him on behalf of his people in need” (Goldingay, 255). 


Daniel is “highly esteemed” (v.23b; cf. 10:19) or “greatly beloved” 
(NRSV), presumably because he is a man of humble faith and contrition and 
is given to prayer (cf. Ps 51:17; Isa 57:15). This notice provides the 
rationale for “the high favor bestowed on Daniel in being selected to receive 
this important information” (Wood, 246). Gabriel charges Daniel to 
“consider the message and understand the vision” (v.23c). Goldingay (228, n. 
23.d-d) understands the expression as a double hendiadys (“give careful 
heed to the revelatory word”; cf. Collins, Daniel, 352). Wood, 246-47, 
however, relates the word “vision” (Heb. mar ‘eh) to the appearance of 
Gabriel and paraphrases: “Consider the word I am about to give you and 
understand all concerned in connection with my appearance to you.” 


24 Baldwin, 163, considers Daniel 9:24—27 “the most difficult text in the 
book,” and Miller, 252, regards this next section as “four of the most 
controversial verses in the Bible.” Such comments only serve to lend support 
to the often-quoted remark of Montgomery, 400, that “the history of the 
exegesis of the 70 Weeks of Daniel is the Dismal Swamp of O.T. criticism.” 


Daniel learns from the angelic messenger Gabriel that “seventy sevens” 
are decreed for the people of Israel and their holy city, Jerusalem (v.24a), 
since Daniel has prayed both for the people and the city of God. It is 
generally understood that the “seventy sevens” represent seventy weeks or 
heptads of years by analogy to the “seven weeks of years” associated with 
the Year of Jubilee (cf. Lev 25:8). The verb “are decreed” (Heb. htk; GK 
3155; Niphal, lit., “to cut off’ in the sense of “determine, ordain’) is unique 
to Daniel 9:24 in the OT and “the thought is that God had cut off these 490 
years from the rest of history through which to accomplish the deliverances 
needed for Israel’’ (Wood, 248). 


Six distinct purposes or goals are outlined for accomplishment during this 
extended period of time: “to finish transgression, to put an end to sin, to atone 
for wickedness, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up vision and 
prophecy and to anoint the most holy” (v.24b). Baldwin, 168, has observed 
that the six verbs divide neatly into two sets of three: the first three address 


(negatively) the grounds on which God forgives human sin (in response to 
Daniel’s prayer), and the second three focus (positively) on the fulfillment of 
God’s righteous purposes in human history. 


The first objective achieved during the heptad of years is to “finish 
transgression” (Heb. pesa’; v.24a). The historicist interpreter notes that the 
word for “transgression” is definite and that previously “the transgression” 
was associated with the attack on Jerusalem and desecration of the temple by 
Antiochus IV in 167 BC (cf. 8:13; e.g., Seow, 147). Others equate “the 
transgression” with Israel’s rebellion against God and subsequent exile in 
Babylonia, finally ending with the overthrow of Antiochus (cf. Russell, 184). 
Futurist interpreters understand the reference to “transgression” as a term for 
“sin in general” (so Baldwin, 168) that will not end until the second coming 
and eternal reign of Jesus Christ (so Miller, 260). 


Similarly, historicist interpretation ties the second objective of the heptad 
of years (“to put an end to sin’; v.24b) to the desecration of the Jerusalem 
temple, since that is the context for the use of the expression, “to put an end” 
(Heb. hatém), in the only other place it occurs in Daniel (cf. 8:23). By 
contrast, futurist interpretation connects putting an end to sin with God’s 
kingdom and the end of human history (e.g., Baldwin, 168; Miller, 260). 


The third objective of the heptad of years is “to atone for wickedness” 
(v.24c). The verb “atone” (Heb. kpr; GK 4105) is used for making atonement 
or reconciliation, especially by the blood sacrifices of animals offered by 
Levitical priests (cf. Lev 1; 3-4). The word is “associated with the removal, 
and so the forgiveness of sin” (Lucas, 241). The word for “wickedness” or 
“iniquity” (so NASB; Heb. won; GK 6411) 1s a comprehensive term for 
wrongdoing in the OT (often understood as an umbrella term for “rebellion” 
[Heb. ps ‘] and “sin” [Heb. At ’]; cf. A. Luc, “1,” NIDOTTE, 3:351). The 
context of Daniel’s prayer, including the verbal links between the prayer and 
the divine response in vv.20—27, suggest the object of the atonement is 
Israel’s wickedness. 


Although Collins (Daniel, 354) and Goldingay, 259, understand the 
referent to be the sinful acts of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, Porteous, 141, 
correctly recognizes that the writer intends to imply that both the wickedness 
of Antiochus and of Israel are at issue. More generally, Baldwin, 169, 
comments that God is announcing that he has “found a way of forgiving sin 
without being untrue to His own righteousness. This assurance was what the 


prayer [1.e., Daniel’s prayer in ch. 9] had been feeling after; it was the great 
longing expressed in the Old Testament as a whole.” Miller, 260, sees the 
definitive fulfillment of the atonement for humanity’s wickedness in the 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ on the cross of Calvary. 


The fourth of goal of the heptad of years is “to bring in everlasting 
righteousness” (v.24d). The word “righteousness” (Heb. sdg; GK 7406) 
means “justice, correctness, rightness, vindication,” and bringing in 
righteousness suggests “causing right to be acknowledged” (Goldingay, 259; 
see also comments on sdq at vv.5—lla). The objective echoes references to 
the righteousness or justice of God in Daniel’s prayer (vv.7, 14, 16, 18). 
Baldwin, 169, acknowledges that righteousness is the attribute of God alone 
and that theologically “it is a short step to justification by faith (Rom 3:25, 
26), a truth grasped also by Zechariah (Zech 3:4).” The historicist applies 
this righteousness to “the restoration of the temple’s rightness—its legitimacy 
—arfter the transgression” (Seow, 147). Heaton, 212, summarizes for the 
futurists that “everlasting righteousness . . . 1s a compendious and unique 
description of the nature of the coming Kingdom.” 


The fifth objective of the heptad of years is to “seal up vision and 
prophecy” (v.24e). The “sealing” of the prophetic vision (Heb. /tm) 
involves formally closing a document for preservation by rolling up the 
scroll and affixing a personal stamp or seal to the bundle. More important, to 
“seal” a document in the ancient world was to authenticate it with one’s own 
engraved stamp, a type of signature (cf. Baldwin, 169; Lucas, 242). 
Alternatively, Towner, 141, argues that “sealing vision and prophecy refers 
to the fictional setting of Daniel. When the supposedly long-hidden message 
is found, taken out of its time capsule, as it were, the seal is broken and the 
text is found to be extraordinarily descriptive of the present moment.” 


The last objective of the heptad of years is “to anoint the most holy” 
(v.24f). The verb “anoint” (Heb. msh indicates the smearing or pouring of o11 
over a person or object as an act of consecration for religious purposes (cf. 


J. N. Oswalt, “MWD,” NIDOTTE, 2: 1123-25). The immediate reference of 
the final clause is most likely the rededication of the Jerusalem temple, the 
“Most Holy Place” (Heb. godes qadasim) for the Hebrews of Daniel’s day 
(so Lucas, 242; cf. Montgomery, 376; Wood, 250). Numerous other 
interpretations of this anointing have been suggested, such as the ministry of 
Jesus Christ as Messiah (e.g., Young, 201; cf. Isa 61:1), the church as God’s 


spiritual temple (e.g, K&D, 349), and the inner sanctuary of Ezekiel’s 
“millennial temple” (e.g., Archer, 113; Miller, 262). Baldwin’s, 169, 
comment on the contextual ambiguity of the expression “to anoint the most 
holy” is pertinent: “In 539 BC concern was centered on the holy place in 
Jerusalem, and the rededication of the Temple was not excluded, but the 
Lord’s anointed was ultimately to be a man... the subject of ‘vision and 
prophet.’” 


25-27 In the verses that follow, the angel Gabriel proceeds to outline 
more specifically how and when these six objectives (v.24) will be 
accomplished. He does this by addressing figures and events associated with 
three distinct time periods within the seventy sevens or weeks of years (1.e., 
490 years) decreed for Israel and the city of Jerusalem: a period of seven 
sevens (or forty-nine years), a period of sixty-two sevens (or 434 years), and 
a final one-week period (or seven years). The first two periods are tied 
closely to two main events: the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the appearance 
of an unnamed “anointed” one (v.25a). Daniel also learns from the angelic 
messenger that the city of Jerusalem will be rebuilt, including “streets and a 
trench,” but during troubled times (v.25b). 


We are not told how Daniel himself understood all this (cf. 8:27), but the 
initial statement of Gabriel’s revelation poses several problems for the 
modern interpreter. For instance, to which “decree to restore and rebuild 
Jerusalem’ (v.25a) does the angel refer? Lucas, 242-43, notes seven 
possibilities: Jeremiah’s prophecy about the seventy years of Babylonian 
exile (Jer 25:12; 605 BC), Jeremiah’s prophecies of Israel’s restoration (Jer 
30:18—22; 31:38—40; 587 BC), Gabriel’s words to Daniel (Da 9:24—27; 539 
BC), the decree of Cyrus (Ezr 1:1-4; 539 BC), the decree of Darius (Ezr 
6:1—12; 521 BC), the decree of Artaxerxes I to Ezra (Ezr 7:12—26; 458 BC), 
and the charge of Artaxerxes I given to Nehemiah (Ne 2:7—9; 445 BC). 
According to some scholars the referent of the “decree” (Heb. dabar, 
“word”) is more logically associated with the words of Jeremiah’s oracles 
(note the similarities between Jer 29:10 and Da 9:25; cf. Collins, Daniel, 
354-55). 

Beyond this, the decrees of Cyrus and Darius refer only to the rebuilding 
of the Jerusalem temple. The decree of Artaxerxes to Ezra does not mention 
any rebuilding initiatives. In fact, apart from Jeremiah’s promises of 
restoration for Jerusalem after the exile, only the decree of Artaxerxes to 


Nehemiah makes reference to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The identity of the 
“Anointed One” who is predicted to come is a mystery, since that figure is 
unnamed (v.25a). The meaning of the terms “Anointed One” (Heb. mdaSiah) 
and “ruler” (Heb. ndgid) applied to this unnamed figure also raise questions. 
Finally, what is meant by the unique OT word “trench” or “moat” (so NASB; 
Heb. arts) around the city of Jerusalem, whether a literal trench designed to 
increase the exterior height of the city walls (e.g., Hartman and Di Lella, 
244), or a “wall” of some sort (e.g. A. Jeffery, “The Book of Daniel, 
Introduction and Exegesis,” JB, 6:496)? 


Gabriel’s message to Daniel concerning the seventy weeks further 
specifies that “after the sixty-two sevens, the Anointed One will be cut off’ 
(v.26a). Moreover, the city of Jerusalem and its temple will be destroyed by 
“the people of the ruler who will come” (v.26b). Finally, the “end will come 
like a flood,” and it will include war and desolation (v.26c). 


Again, the angel’s cryptic revelation raises numerous questions for the 
biblical interpreter. First, what is the extent of the time lapse indicated by the 
adverb “after” (Heb. ‘ah*ré), and how is the period of sixty-two sevens 
related to the first period of seven sevens (1.e., are they each sequential from 
a common terminus a quo or sequential with respect to each other)? 


Next, is the “Anointed One” of v.26 to be equated with the “Anointed 
One” of v.25, and what does it mean for an “Anointed One” to be “cut off’ 
(cf. Lucas, 244)? The verb “cut off’ (Heb. Art) is generally understood to 
mean “killed” (so NLT) or “put to death” (so NJB; cf. E. Carpenter, “ii te 
» NIDOTTE, 2:729-30; Baldwin, 171), but in reference to whom—the 
postexilic leader Zerubbabel (an option listed but rejected by Porteous, 142), 
the Hellenistic era priest Onias III (e.g., Collins, Daniel, 356), or Jesus the 
Messiah based on NT teaching (e.g., Miller, 268)? 


Third, who are “the people of the ruler who will come” (v.26b)—the 
Seleucids under Antiochus IV (e.g., Lucas, 244), the Romans under Titus 
(e.g., Baldwin, 171), or the future “antichrist” figure (e.g., Miller, 268-69)? 

Last of all, what 1s meant by the repeated formula “the end” (v.26c)—the 
end of the sixty-two sevens, or the sixty-nine sevens, or the seventy sevens, 
or even the end of the age? 


The final installment of Gabriel’s message to Daniel concerning the 
seventy sevens makes reference to a “covenant with many for one seven” 


(v.27) made by the ruler who is to come (v.26). Midway through this last 
seven—the third and final period of the seventy sevens—the ruler will “put 
an end to sacrifice and offering,” presumably in reference to the Jerusalem 
temple (v.27b). Further, “he will set up an abomination that causes 
desolation” on one wing of the temple (v.27c) until “a complete 
destruction . . . is poured out on the one who makes desolate” (NASB; 
v.27d). 


Regrettably, the end of Gabriel’s message to Daniel brings no end to the 
interpretive difficulties associated with the passage. For example, 
“historicist’ interpreters tend to equate the “covenant” (Heb. brit) 
confirmed with many with the alliance made between Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes and the Hellenizing Jews of Jerusalem (e.g., Collins, Daniel, 357; 
cf. 1 Macc 1:11). But Goldingay, 262, cautions that this covenant could refer 
to the covenant between God and Israel mentioned in Daniel 9:4; 11:22, 28, 
30, 32. By contrast, “futurist” interpreters understand the “one seven” (v.27a) 
to refer to the last years of human history prior to the second coming of Jesus 
the Messiah and associate the “firm covenant’ (NASB) with policies 
established by the antichrist figure (e.g., Miller, 269-70). 


Additional questions arise, especially concerning the identity of “the 
many” (Heb. rabbim) with whom the covenant is made and the relationship 
between this alliance and the cessation of temple sacrifices (whether the 
Hellenized and apostate Jews [so Heaton, 215] or the believing Jews [so 
Archer, 111]). The word “abomination” (Heb. Siggtis; GK 9199) is 
frequently used of idolatry and “implies something filthy and loathsome of 
which people should be ashamed” (Baldwin, 172; cf. 1Ki 11:7; Jer 4:1; 
7:30; 13:27). Goldingay, 262, summarizes that “the worship prescribed by 
the Torah will cease and be replaced by a repellent alternative.” The 
question of the exact nature of this desolating abomination still remains, as 
well as its correlation to the “abomination that causes desolation” cited in 
Daniel 11:31; 12:11. 


Finally, one thing is certain: Quite apart from the identity of the ruler who 
brings war, desolation, and sacrilege to the Jews and Jerusalem, his doom is 
sure, since it has been decreed by God (v.27d). War and desolation (v.26) 
will overwhelm Jerusalem in fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy (cf. Isa 10:22- 
23), but only for a God-ordained, limited period of time. The desolation “is 


determined, not endless . . . within the gloom are gleams of light” 
(Goldingay, 263). 


NOTES 


24 Lucas, 232, has noted that two prophetic surveys of history found in / 
Enoch have some affinity with Daniel 9:24—27 in that they also divide 
history into distinct “weeks” or periods of time (though he finds no evidence 
of any literary dependence between / Enoch and the book of Daniel; cf. “The 
Animal Apocalypse” in 7 Enoch 85—90 and “The Apocalypse of Weeks” in / 
Enoch 91:11—17; 93:1—10). 


26 The NASB’s “its end” more correctly represents the MT’s 13) (qiss6; 
cf. NIV’s “the end’’). The logical antecedent is the city of Jerusalem and its 
temple (cf. Wood, 256), though Collins (Daniel, 346) translates “his end” 
and associates the construction with the eventual downfall of the coming 
ruler who will destroy Jerusalem and its temple. 


27 Baldwin, 171, calls attention to the expression “make a firm covenant” 


(NASB) since the Hebrew verb (23 (gbr, Hiphil, “be strong’) is unusual 
and “has the implication of forcing an agreement by means of superior 
strength.” 


The phrase “on a wing of the temple” 1s difficult, and the NIV follows the 
Old Greek and Latin readings (cf. NASB’s “on the wing of abominations’). 
The MT is not unintelligible, and Wood’s, 261, rendering is as plausible as 
any: “even unto the overspreading of abominations of desolation” (see the 
discussions in Goldingay, 230; Lucas, 230). 


REFLECTION 


Several views of Daniel’s “seventy sevens” (v.24a), or seventy weeks of 
years, have emerged in Jewish and Christian interpretation of the book of 
Daniel. (See the helpful distillations of these views in Montgomery, 390— 
401; Baldwin, 172-78; Miller, 252-57; Lucas, 245-48.) Lucas, 244, 
conveniently sorts the Christian interpretations into two categories: the 
“messianic” approach, which understands the seventy weeks of years as 
fulfilled in the life and ministry of Jesus the Messiah (based on the NT 
interpretation of Daniel’s message; cf. Baldwin, 174-75); and_ the 


“Antiochene” approach, which relates the message of Daniel exclusively to 
the known history of the Hebrew Babylonian captivity, the restoration of 
Jerusalem during the Persian period, and the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes during the Hellenistic era. This approach 
emphasizes “the absence of any clear interest in a messianic figure elsewhere 
in Daniel” (Lucas, 246; cf. Porteous, 141-42). Beyond this, the interpretive 
approach of each camp may be further subdivided into those adhering to a 
literal chronological understanding of Daniel’s “seventy weeks” of years and 
those espousing a schematic or symbolic approach to the numbers and time 
periods of the revelation given to Daniel by the angel Gabriel. 


The messianic interpretation of 9:24—27 has a long tradition in the church, 
first appearing in Christian exegesis toward the end of the second century AD 
(cf. Collins, Daniel, 355). The messianic approach may be summarized as 
follows (recognizing that both so-called “premillennial” and “amillennial” 
interpreters may be included under this umbrella rubric): 


(1) The 490 years are understood literally and extend from the command to 
rebuild Jerusalem after the Babylonian exile to the second advent of Jesus the 
Messiah at the end of human history as we know it. Typically this command 
to rebuild Jerusalem is connected to either of two decrees made by the 
Persian king Artaxerxes I (i.e., to Ezra in 458 BC or Nehemiah in 445 BC). 
The end of the first set of seven weeks, or forty-nine years, coincides with 
the completion of the work of Ezra and Nehemiah in restoring Jerusalem 
(either 409 BC or 396 BC). The next set of sevens, the sixty-two sevens or 
434 years, extends sequentially from the end of the set of seven sevens to the 
first advent of Jesus the Messiah (either his baptism about AD 26 or his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem before his passion in AD 32 or 33). 


For some, the final week of years, or the seventieth seven, is fulfilled in 
the first Jewish war (AD 67-73), when the Roman general Titus sacked 
Jerusalem and destroyed the Jewish temple “mid-week” in AD 70 (cf. v.27). 
For others, the final week of seven years is associated with events connected 
to the second advent of Jesus the Messiah based on Daniel 11:36—45 and NT 
teaching found in Matthew 24 and Revelation 6—18. Thus a great gulf of time 
intervenes between the end of the sixty-ninth week and the beginning (or 
middle) of the seventieth week (depending on the interpreter’s understanding 
of the length of the “great tribulation” [whether three and one-half years (so 
Miller, 271-72) or seven years (so Wood, 260; cf. Da 12:7; Rev 12:14; 


13:5). The final seven-year period will conclude with the second coming of 
Jesus the Messiah, thus bringing about the deliverance of modern-day Israel, 
the destruction of the Antichrist, and the inauguration of the kingdom of God 
(cf. Mt 24; Rev 18-19; see the discussions in Wood, 255-63; Baldwin, 176— 
77; Miller, 257; Lucas, 246). 

(2) It is frequently noted that the number “seven” in the OT is often 
symbolically associated with ideas of completeness, totality, and perfection 
(cf. P. P. Jenson, “Y2%’,” NIDOTTE, 4:34). Likewise, the number six is 
sometimes used to represent the antithesis of perfection (cf. P. P. Jenson, “ 


WW” NIDOTTE, 4:258). Thus “a span of seventy weeks represents a 
complete period [of time], the one needed to bring in the perfect kingdom” 
(Lucas, 248). Young, 201, represents those messianic interpreters who regard 
Daniel’s “seventy sevens” as symbolic periods of time culminating in the 
advent of Jesus the Messiah in the first century AD during the Roman 
occupation of Palestine. 


Keil and Delitzsch, 399-401, and Baldwin, 176-78, are among those 
messianic interpreters who understand the numbers of Daniel’s “seventy 
sevens” symbolically rather than as literal chronology, in reference to the 
second advent of Jesus the Messiah. Keil and Delitzsch, 400, view the entire 
“seventy sevens” of Daniel’s message as a “symbolical measure of time” that 
culminates in the second coming of Jesus the Messiah at the end of the 
eschaton. Baldwin, 177, however, considers the first sixty-nine sevens of 
Daniel’s message to have commenced with the decree of Cyrus (538 BC) and 
concluded with the first advent of Jesus the Messiah. For her, Daniel’s final 
seven, or seventieth week of years, spans the interval between the first and 
second advents of Jesus the Messiah. 


The Antiochene interpretation (or the “historical interpretation” for 
Baldwin, 172—73) may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The 490 years are understood literally and extend from 605 BC to the 
rededication of the Jerusalem temple (164 BC; so Montgomery, 394) or the 
death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (163 BC; so Hartman and Di Lella, 250). 
The terminus a quo of 605 BC is determined by interpreting “the issuing of 
the decree to restore Jerusalem” (v.25) as an allusion to Jeremiah’s prophecy 
delivered in 605 BC concerning the seventy years of Babylonian captivity for 
the Hebrews (Jer 25:1, 11; cf. Towner, 143, who admits Jeremiah’s oracle 
does not speak directly to the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem). The 


interval between 605 BC and 163 BC considers only about 440 years of 
Hebrew history, leaving fifty years unaccounted for. The discrepancy is 
typically attributed to “a chronological miscalculation on the part of the 
writer” (so Montgomery, 393), since “the historical memory which the Jews 
retained of the period in question was very dim as regards facts” (so 
Porteous, 141; cf. Towner, 142; Lacocque, 178). 


Specifically, the three sets of weeks of years are interpreted as follows. 
The first set of “seven sevens,” or forty-nine years, refers to the interval of 
time between the fall of Jerusalem (587 BC) and the decree of the Persian 
King Cyrus to restore and rebuild Jerusalem (538 BC). The second set of 
weeks of years (i.e., the sixty-two sevens, or 434 years) is usually 
understood to extend from the installation of Joshua as high priest or 
Zerubbabel as governor in the Jerusalem restoration community in 538 BC 
(in fulfillment of the coming of the “Anointed One”; v.25) to the death of the 
High Priest Onias III in 171 BC (in fulfillment of the “cutting off’ of the 
Anointed One; v.26). This calculation falls short of accounting for the 
duration of the sixty-two sevens (434 years) by sixty-five years (cf. 
Lacocque, 178, who traces the terminus a quo for the time period of the 
sixty-two sevens (434 years) to the “decree” of Jeremiah 25:11 pronounced 
in 605 BC). The third set of years, the final week of (seven) years, is 
ascribed to the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV from 170-163 BC 
(see Russell, 187-92). 


(2) Goldingay, 257—58, is among those Antiochene interpreters affirming 
the 490 years of Daniel’s “seventy sevens” not chronologically but 
symbolically as chronography—‘“a stylized scheme of history used to 
interpret historical data rather than arising from them” (257). 


Quite apart from the interpretive details of Gabriel’s message to Daniel 
concerning the “seventy sevens” (vv.24—27), one thing is certain: the NT 
indicates that the message of seventy weeks of years had significance for 
times well beyond the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(cf. Mt 24:15; Mk 13:14; Rev 11:2; 13:5). Wallace, 166, correctly observes 
that in Daniel 9:24—27 “we think of Jesus” because “within the sphere of 
salvation history, coming events cast their shadow before. In the shape of 
earlier and smaller events, we can discern patterns that are going to be 
manifested in the final events.” 


Furthermore, whether the 490 years of Daniel’s seventy weeks are 
understood literally or symbolically, and whether or not they represent an 
“apocalyptic report” of current events related to the persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus IV Epiphanes or the prognostication of the advent(s) of Jesus 
the Messiah, the message of ch. 9 is consistent with the theological teaching 
of the book of Daniel. First, prayer is vital to the life of faith in God for the 
Hebrews of the “Diaspora” (cf. Russell, 171-74). Second, God is the 
sovereign ruler of human history (cf. Wallace, 162—65). Third, repentance is 
the essential prerequisite for reconciliation with God (cf. Longman, 239-43). 
Fourth, God is faithful to his covenantal promises to deliver and restore his 
people (Goldingay, 234). 

The natural and logical response by the people of faith to the God who 
orchestrates the redemption of fallen creation and humanity through the 
historical process is worship. Biblical commentators, however, seem more 
concerned with solving the puzzle of Daniel’s “seventy sevens” than calling 
the people of faith to worship the God who revealed this remarkable 
message through Gabriel. 


D. The Vision of Israel’s Future (10:1—12:13) 


OVERVIEW 


Daniel’s final vision begins with a date formula or a chronological notice, 
as is the case in 1:1; 2:1; 7:1; 8:1; and 9:1. The date formula, “the third year 
of Cyrus king of Persia” (10:1a), places the events of chs. 10-12 in 536 BC, 
or approximately three years after the vision of ch. 9. Miller, 276, has noted 
that each of the four visions of chs. 7-12 is dated, and they appear in two 
groups: the first and third year of King Belshazzar of Babylonia, and the first 
and third year of King Cyrus of Persia. If Daniel was conscripted into the 
Babylonian civil service in 606 or 605 BC, then the third year of Cyrus 
marks the end of the seventy years of (Babylonian) captivity predicted by 
Jeremiah (cf. Jer 25:11—12; 29:10). 


In addition, the repatriation of Jerusalem had begun two years earlier, and 
a fledgling effort to rebuild the temple of Yahweh was initiated (Ezr 3:1-3; 
cf. 3:8). Seow, 155, remarks that even “the prophecies of Isaiah 40—55 
should have been fulfilled” since Judah’s “hard service had been completed” 
(Isa 40:2). Yet a cursory reading of the postexilic prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi indicate that the restoration community in Jerusalem 
experienced at best only a partial fulfillment of earlier prophetic oracles 
promising God’s blessing. 

The literary setting of ch. 9 is the visions or “apocalyptic” section of 
Daniel (ch. 7-12). The “visions” half of the book denotes a change in genre 
and point of view from “report” in the third-person voice to that of “diary” 
or “personal journal” in the first-person voice. According to Towner, 147, a 
number of features demonstrate the decisive importance of this panel at the 
end of the book of Daniel: the third-person narrative of the opening verse 
(10:1), the sheer size of the literary unit (the largest pericope of the book), 
and the extensive trials the seer must undergo in preparation to receive the 
vision. 

The number of characters participating in the final apocalyptic narrative is 
difficult to ascertain. The narrator of the story delivers only one verse (10:1). 
Daniel (10:2) is one of two primary characters (v.2) in the account and the 
only one to see the vision (though other “men” were with him at the time, cf. 


10:7). Much of the prologue (10:1—19) and epilogue (12:5—13) of the vision 
report is first-person narrative by Daniel himself: The other key figure in the 
story is the unnamed “man dressed in linen” (10:5), presumably an angelic 
interlocutor. Given the larger context of the visions section of the book, the 
“man dressed in linen” is likely the angel Gabriel, who appeared to Daniel 
and revealed the “seventy sevens” (9:21; cf. Towner, 149-50). God is 
mentioned as the one who has heard and responded to Daniel’s prayer 
(10:12). Cryptic references are made to the “prince of the kingdom of 
Persia” (10:13, NASB) and the prince of Greece (10:21). Lastly, another 
angel named Michael is mentioned as one who brought aid to the man in linen 
in his struggle with the “prince of the Persian kingdom” (10:13, NIV). 


Collins (Daniel: with an Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature, 91) 
identifies the bulk of Daniel’s final vision (10:1—12:4) as a complete 
“historical apocalypse” in the form of an “epiphany” and an “angelic 
discourse.” He construes the epilogue (12:5—13) as a “revelatory dialogue” 
(ibid., 101). The vision has affinities with Ezekiel’s chariot vision (Eze 1; 8— 
10) and is echoed in Revelation 1:13—15. Goldingay, 281-82, describes the 
literary form of the book’s concluding section as “vision report’ (10:1—19), 
“audition” (10:20—12:4, with the content of the revelation embedded in the 
audition), and “closing address” (12:5—13). Lucas, 231, designates the 
literary form of the entire unit as “epiphany vision” (in contrast to “symbolic 
vision’ )—a helpful expression. He identifies a six-part form for the epiphany 
vision and notes that it is unique to Daniel in the OT (chs. 9; 10—12; see 
Overview to ch. 9). The form of the epiphany vision may be outlined as 
follows (see Lucas, 35): 


1. Circumstances (10:1) 

2. Supplication (10:23) 

3. Appearance of messenger (10:4—9) 
4. Word of Assurance (10:10—11:1) 
5. Revelation (11:2—12:3) 

6. Charge to seer (12:4) 


Most biblical scholars recognize in the last three chapters of the book a 
broad, tripartite structure consisting of a prologue (10:1—19), a vision report 
(10:20—-12:4), and an epilogue (12:5—13). Beyond this, internal markers 
delineate subsections of the larger literary structure. For instance, the date 


formula and third-person voice distinguish 10:1 as the introduction to the 
section. Likewise, the date formula in 10:4 identifies a new literary unit. 
Typically in biblical narrative, the adverb “behold” (NASB; Heb. 
[w*]hinnéh) introduces a new scene (cf. 10:10; 12:5). The adverb “now” 
(Heb. [w*] atta) also commonly functions as a section marker (cf. 11:2). The 
narrative of ch. 11 may be outlined on the basis of the kings mentioned: four 
kings of Persia (v.2), the mighty king (vv.3—4), a series of northern and 
southern kings (vv.5—19), the king of v.20, and the contemptible king (vv.21— 
45). Finally, the return to first-person speech by Daniel demarcates the 
epilogue to the vision (cf. 12:5). 

Critical scholars question the literary unity of chs. 10—12, considering it 
“disordered” (so Porteous, 115) or “jumbled” as a result of incompetent 
editorial redaction (so Hartman and Di Lella, 285). Alternatively, Goldingay, 
292, and Lucas, 267—68, observe both thoughtful chiastic structure and the 
rhetorical use of repetition in the section indicating literary design within the 
pericope (the “idiosyncratic Hebrew influenced by Aramaic” 
notwithstanding; cf. Goldingay, 288). Goldingay, 284-85, has described chs. 
10-12 as “situational midrash,” or an exposition addressing a contemporary 
problem shaped by an appeal to earlier OT Scriptures. These precursor texts 
include Isaiah 10:22—23; 28:15—22; 40:1—11; Ezekiel 1—3; 7:14-27; 9-10; 
and Zechariah 1:9; 4:4—5, 13; 6:4 (see the discussions in Goldingay, 284-85; 
Lucas, 268-69). 


1. Introduction (10:1) 


In the third year of Cyrus king of Persia, a revelation was given to 
Daniel (who was called Belteshazzar). Its message was true and it 


concerned a great war. The understanding of the message came to him 
in a vision. 


COMMENTARY 


1 The opening verse summarizes the contents of the final vision (chs. 10— 
12) by introducing the section as a “revelation” (v.la), affirming its 
reliability (“its message [is] true”; v.1b), summarizing its content (“a great 


war’; v.lc), and stating the fact that Daniel’s understanding of the message 
“came to him ina vision” (v.1d). The word for “revelation” (Heb. g/h; GK 
1655) means to “uncover” in the sense of revealing a secret (for the complete 
idiom, cf. NASB’s “a message [Heb. dabar, “word”’] was revealed”). The 
expression serves to summarize the predictive information given to Daniel 
through the heavenly messenger and recorded in 10:20—12:4 (cf. Wood, 265). 
The form of Daniel’s revelation is a “vision” (Heb. mar ‘eh), in which the 
“auditive aspect is predominant over the visual element. It is revelation by 


word instead of picture” (J. A. Naudé, “PINS,” NIDOTTE, 3:1012; cf. 
“vision” [Aram./Heb. hzh] in the Notes on 7:1—2). The third-person 
narration of the introduction calls attention to the importance of the revelation 
to follow (cf. Lucas, 265). 


As noted in the Overview, the date formula places Daniel’s final vision in 
the third year of King Cyrus of Persia, or 536 BC. Goldingay, 14-15, has 
noted that the date formulae in Daniel cluster in the first three years of a king, 
perhaps affirming “God’s Lordship at key transition points in history (‘first’ 
or ‘third’ can be merely concrete ways of saying ‘at the beginning’ or ‘not 
long after the beginning’).” The final vision of the book occurs three years 
after the revelation of the “seventy weeks of years” (ch. 9). If Daniel was 
conscripted into the Babylonian civil service in 606 or 605 BC, then the third 
year of Cyrus marks the end of the seventy years of (Babylonian) captivity 
predicted by Jeremiah (cf. Jer 25:11—12; 29:10). 


King Cyrus entered the city of Babylon in October of 539 BC, thus 
establishing Persian control of the former Babylonian Empire. His edict, 
issued in March of 538 BC, permitted people groups taken captive by the 
Babylonians to repatriate their homelands (including the Hebrews, although 
they are not mentioned on the famous clay barrel known as the Cyrus 
Cylinder). Within a year, Babylonian Jews returned to Jerusalem under the 
leadership of Sheshbazzar (Ezr 1:14, 11) and rebuilt the sacrificial altar 
(3:1—3). The foundation for the second temple was laid in April of 536 BC 
(3:8), but the meager rebuilding project was soon abandoned because of the 
opposition of “local enemies” of the Jews (4:1, 24). 


Despite the hopeful beginnings, the restoration community of postexilic 
Jerusalem was still under Persian control, and the mood of the people was 
one of cynicism and despair—as the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
discovered. Seow, 154, has observed, “as one learns from the preceding 


chapter [ch. 9], the desolation is not over. Even in the restoration period and 
beyond, the Jews remained a captive people, and Daniel’s name, 
Belteshazzar [v.1], is a reminder of that fact.” This initial disappointment 
associated with the early stages of Israel’s restoration from the exile is 
countered by the promise of complete restoration after the “time of distress” 
(12:1-3). 


2. Prologue (10:2-19) 


OVERVIEW 


The vision report (10:2—19) serves as a prologue to the revelation Daniel 
receives from the angelic messenger (10:20—12:4). This prologue includes 
an account of Daniel’s fasting (and implied supplication; vv.2—3), a vision 
report rehearsing the angelic epiphany (vv.4—9), and an explanatory address 
by the angel coupled with a report of the angel’s strengthening Daniel in his 
weakness (vv.10—19). 


?At that time I, Daniel, mourned for three weeks. 31 ate no choice 
food; no meat or wine touched my lips; and I used no lotions at all 
until the three weeks were over. 

4On the twenty-fourth day of the first month, as I was standing on 
the bank of the great river, the Tigris, °I looked up and there before 
me was a man dressed in linen, with a belt of the finest gold around 
his waist. "His body was like chrysolite, his face like lightning, his 
eyes like flaming torches, his arms and legs like the gleam of 
burnished bronze, and his voice like the sound of a multitude. 


71, Daniel, was the only one who saw the vision; the men with me 
did not see it, but such terror overwhelmed them that they fled and 
hid themselves. So I was left alone, gazing at this great vision; I had 
no strength left, my face turned deathly pale and I was helpless. ’Then 
I heard him speaking, and as I listened to him, I fell into a deep sleep, 
my face to the ground. 


104 hand touched me and set me trembling on my hands and knees. 
He said, “Daniel, you who are highly esteemed, consider carefully 
the words I am about to speak to you, and stand up, for I have now 
been sent to you.” And when he said this to me, I stood up trembling. 


Then he continued, “Do not be afraid, Daniel. Since the first day 
that you set your mind to gain understanding and to humble yourself 
before your God, your words were heard, and I have come in 
response to them. !*But the prince of the Persian kingdom resisted me 
twenty-one days. Then Michael, one of the chief princes, came to 
help me, because I was detained there with the king of Persia. ‘Now 
I have come to explain to you what will happen to your people in the 
future, for the vision concerns a time yet to come.” 


'SWhile he was saying this to me, I bowed with my face toward the 
ground and was speechless. !°Then one who looked like a man 
touched my lips, and I opened my mouth and began to speak. I said to 
the one standing before me, “I am overcome with anguish because of 
the vision, my lord, and I am helpless. 7How can I, your servant, talk 
with you, my lord? My strength is gone and I can hardly breathe.” 

18A gain the one who looked like a man touched me and gave me 
strength. !“Do not be afraid, O man highly esteemed,” he said. 
“Peace! Be strong now; be strong.” 


When he spoke to me, I was strengthened and said, “Speak, my 
lord, since you have given me strength.” 


COMMENTARY 


2-3 The expression “at that time” (v.2) connects the account of Daniel’s 
fasting to the third year of King Cyrus (536 BC) cited in v.1. In later 
apocalyptic literature fasting is a means of preparation for receiving 
revelation (e.g., 2 Esd 5:13; 2Ba 9:1; 12:5; 20:5—6). A strict fast entails the 
complete abstinence from all food and drink. Daniel abstains from “choice 
food” (“tasty food,” NASB; Heb. lehem h*mudot), meat, and wine (v.3). The 
“choice food” is probably a reference to royal fare that Daniel was entitled 


to as a courtier. Nothing is said, however, about whether or not Daniel 
sustains himself during the fast with “coarse” or “simple” foods and water. 


In addition to a restricted diet, Daniel also abstains from anointing himself 
with “lotions” (“ointment,’ NASB) for the duration of the fast (v.3). The 
anointing with oil (Heb. swk) most likely means that Daniel “neglected the 
usual niceties of personal grooming, such as fragrant 011 on his hair or body” 
(Archer, 122). The three-week duration of the fast is significant but not 
unusual, since in certain circumstances fasting extended over forty days (e.g., 
Ex 34:28; 1Ki 19:8; cf. Lacocque, 205, on the literal expression “three 
weeks [i.e., sevens] of days” as a way to prevent confusion with the “weeks 
of years” from ch. 9). 


We may also assume that fervent prayer is part of this ordeal (cf. 10:12). 
Daniel refers to his entire experience as one of “mourning” (Heb. Odi, 
Hitpael, “to observe mourning rites”; v.2). The word is used to describe 
mourning for the dead (Ge 37:34), mourning over sin (Ezr 10:6), and 
mourning over national calamity (e.g., Babylonian exile; Eze 7:12). The 
participial form of the term expresses both the ongoing state of mourning and 
the depth of Daniel’s concern, presumably his regret over the plight of the 
people in Jerusalem that Nehemiah mourns some years later (Ne 1:4). 


4-9 The date formula (“twenty-fourth day of the first month’; v.4) 
indicates that Daniel’s fast overlaps the feasts of Passover and Unleavened 
Bread (cf. Lev 23:5). Lucas, 274, notes that Daniel’s self-denial during his 
fast would have included the festal anointing with oil symbolizing joy and 
gladness, associated with Hebrew festivals (cf. Ecc 9:7-8). 


Daniel is physically present along the banks of the Tigris River when the 
vision of the heavenly messenger overtakes him (v.4). The reason for his 
presence here is unclear (whether “official business” [so Archer, 123] or 
seeking seclusion and quiet as part of his fasting regimen [so Miller, 280]; 
yet there are others with Daniel [see v.7]). The Euphrates and the Tigris (the 
easternmost of the two great rivers of Mesopotamia) flow from the southern 
slopes of the Taurus mountains in Turkish Armenia to the Persian Gulf. The 
Tigris is also mentioned as one of the branches of the river flowing out of the 
garden of Eden (Ge 2:14). 


The expression “looked up” (“lifted my eyes,” NASB; v.5) is used 


elsewhere in the OT to describe the beginning of a visionary experience (cf. 
Zec 1:18; 2:1; 5:1). The idiom “lifted my eyes and looked” (NASB) suggests 


a complex process that occurs while one is engrossed in thought, only to have 
that thought interrupted by something that draws attention upward, and at that 
very moment the experience of the vision begins. The interjection that 
follows, “and behold” (NASB; Heb. hinnéh; omitted from the NIV]) conveys 
both the unexpected nature of the experience and the excitement it generates 
(cf. Miller, 280). 


The “man dressed in linen” whom Daniel sees in his vision (v.5) is 
unidentified. Linen garments were traditional dress for the Hebrew priests 
(e.g., Ex 28:5, 39, 42). In this case, the linen raiment is also the dress of a 
heavenly being, as in Ezekiel’s vision of the angelic scribe clothed in linen 
(Eze 9:2—3, 11; 10:2, 6-7). The NT also describes angels “as beings clothed 
in bright linen, a sign of holiness” (Seow, 156; e.g., Rev 15:6; cf. Mk 16:5). 
Numerous scholarly suggestions have been forwarded as to the identity of the 
radiant heavenly being of Daniel’s vision. Montgomery, 420, concludes it is 
simplest to equate the being with the angel Gabriel, who previously appeared 
to Daniel in the revelations of chs. 8 (v.16) and 9 (v.21). Lacocque, 206, 
rejects this identification because Daniel is not affected in the same way by 
Gabriel’s appearance in the encounter described in 9:21 (yet Daniel reacts in 
terror to the approach of Gabriel in 8:16—17). Wood, 268, prefers to view 
the man of Daniel’s vision as another high-ranking angel, “perhaps of 
parallel importance with Gabriel and Michael.” 


Miller, 282, is among those interpreters who prefer to see two personages 
in the narrative, identifying the theophany of the man dressed in linen with 
God himself (vv.5—6) and the “hand” in v.10 as the interpreting angel (cf. 
Longman, 250). More specifically, he equates this being with some 
preincarnate manifestation of the second Person of the Godhead, given the 
similarities of the appearance of the man in Daniel’s vision to the description 
of Jesus Christ in Revelation 1:12—16. (But it is unlikely that God or some 
manifestation of Jesus Christ preincarnate would require the assistance of a 
mere angel.) In the end, it seems best to identify the man in the vision as an 
angelic being—either Gabriel or another angel of similar heavenly stature 
and purpose. The waterfront location of vision and the references to 
chrysolite, lightning, flaming torches, body parts gleaming like burnished 
bronze, and the voice like a multitude (v.6) all have their parallels in 
Ezekiel’s vision of God’s throne and his description of the living creatures 
attending the Lord (Eze 1:1, 7, 13-16, 24). 


Seow, 157, correctly points out that the redundancy of the Hebrew texts 
emphatically indicates that Daniel alone sees the vision (lit., “I saw—I, 
Daniel”; v.7a). The solitary nature of Daniel’s experience is underscored by 
the report that the men with him flee the vicinity in terror although they do not 
actually see the vision (v.7b). It is unclear what causes Daniel’s companions 
to flee the scene terror-stricken, but much like those men with Saul on the 
Damascus road who froze dumbfounded because they heard the sounds of 
Saul’s vision (cf. Ac 9:1—7), Daniel’s friends also feel, sense, or hear 
something that causes great alarm. The “aloneness” of the individual 
experiencing the vision is not unusual given other revelatory experiences 
recorded in the OT (e.g., Ge 15:9-16; 32:24—30). 


Daniel is riveted by “the great vision” (v.8a), and he is overcome to the 
point of immobilization by wonderment and fear (v.8b). His response is 
much like those to his previous revelations, where he “was deeply 
troubled . . . and turned pale” (7:28), and “was exhausted and lay ill for 
several days” (8:27). Daniel’s physical reaction to the vision is no doubt 
compounded by his state of weakness because of his three-week fast but is 
also in keeping with the reports of human responses to other OT theophanies 
(whether trembling with fear, like the people of Israel at Mount Sinai [Ex 
20:18], or falling face down before the glory of the Lord, like Ezekiel [Eze 
1:28]). At the sound of the voice of the angelic messenger Daniel falls into a 
trance (“deep sleep”; v.9a; on the Heb. rdm see comments on 8:18). The 
account echoes Daniel’s previous encounter with Gabriel, when he “was 
terrified and fell prostrate” (8:17). Seow, 158, comments (almost 
humorously) that despite his swoon, Daniel manages “to remain in a posture 
of worship, his ‘face to the ground’” (v.9b). 


10-19 The opening verses (vv.10—11) reporting the angel’s strengthening 
of Daniel in his weakness after the vision (vv.10—19) share similarities with 
the “strengthening report” in 8:18 in that in each case the heavenly messenger 
touches Daniel and raises him to his feet (v.10). Unlike the revelatory event 
in 8:17—18, where Daniel was immediately raised to his feet, the unnamed 
angel here restores Daniel’s equilibrium and upright posture in stages. First, 
Daniel is helped to his hands and knees from his prostrate position (v.10a), 
and then he is enabled to stand upright in the angel’s presence (v.11a). In 
each case, Daniel is still “trembling” from the effects of the ordeal of his 
three-week fast coupled with the overpowering encounter with an angelic 
being. 


The initial encounter between the angelic being and Daniel in the 
strengthening report also has affinities with the previous vision, in which he 
received the revelation concerning the “seventy sevens” (ch. 9). There 
Daniel was greeted as one “highly esteemed” (see comments on 9:23.). Here 
Daniel is affirmed as one “highly esteemed” (Heb. “¢mudot). Lacocque, 208, 
and Goldingay, 291, miss the point in associating Daniel’s restoration by the 
angelic being with stages of movement from an animal-like state to that of a 
human being. The angel is simply fulfilling his role as “a ministering spirit” 
in extending the mercy and grace of God to one of his faithful servants— 
Daniel (cf. Heb 1:14). As a result, Daniel is now ina position to receive the 
heavenly messenger’s revelation concerning the troubling vision he has just 
seen and heard. 


Once Daniel is restored to some measure of strength, the angel assures him 
that his tardiness in coming to Daniel is not due to any reluctance on God’s 
part to respond to fervent prayer (v.12). The words of assurance, “do not be 
afraid” (v.12a), are used elsewhere to introduce epiphanies (e.g., Ge 15:1; 
Jdg 6:23; Lk 1:13, 30; cf Seow, 158). Daniel need not be alarmed, for God 
has already shown him favor in responding to his petition (cf. Wood, 272), 
and he has learned from his previous revelations that God rules history and 
looks after the welfare of his people Israel. Instead, Daniel learns that the 
heavenly messenger’s three-week delay was due to resistance from “the 
prince of the Persian kingdom” (v.13a). 


This “prince” (Heb. sar) probably refers to a patron evil angel exercising 
some sort of influence over the Persian Empire on behalf of Satan (cf. Seow, 
159). The exact nature of the resistance experienced by the heavenly 
messenger during his journey to visit Daniel 1s unspecified (the Heb. idiom 
‘md + ngd in v.13 simply means “to stand before” or “opposite”; cf. Wood, 
273, who notes that the phrase “need not mean an antagonistic withstanding,” 
but in view of the angel’s further words in verse twenty .. . it clearly means 
that here”). Miller, 285, suggests that this demonic spirit whose activities 
have been assigned to Persia may have been Satan himself; hence the need 
for assistance from an angel of Michael’s rank and prowess. 

The reality of evil angels is attested explicitly by the biblical references to 
angels that sinned (2Pe 2:4; Jude 6) and implicitly by the biblical 
acknowledgment of “elect angels” (cf. 1T1 5:21). Elsewhere in the Bible, 
connections are made between idolatry and demons (cf. Dt 32:17; Ps 


106:37—38; 1Co 10:20). The idea that events on earth are affected by 
heavenly involvement is seen in the angelic forces that come to the aid of 
Israel (e.g., Dt 33:1—2; Jdg 5:19-20; 2Ki 6:17; cf. Lucas, 276). The notion in 
the biblical world that nations are under the care of either gods or angels may 
be seen in the Rabshakeh’s taunt to the defenders of Jerusalem (2Ki 18:33-— 
35; cf. Lucas, 276) and perhaps in God’s assigning of “territorial lots” to the 
gods or angels (Dt 32:8—9 [see NIV note]; cf. Seow, 159). No doubt, this 
type of angelic conflict in the heavenly spheres is one aspect of the “spiritual 
warfare” that Paul describes in the NT (cf. Eph 6:11—12). The heavenly 
messenger’s audition with Daniel (10:20—12:4) indicates that his presence 
marks but a temporary lull in the spiritual conflict with the demon princes of 
Persia and Greece (cf. v.20; see Longman, 253-56). 


Michael, “‘one of the chief princes,” is dispatched to assist the unnamed 
angel who has been detained in the Persian realm with the king of Persia 
(v.13b). This is the first time Michael, whose name means “Who is like 
God?” appears in the OT. The title “one of the chief princes” (v.13a) 
identifies Michael as an angelic being of high rank and one of the leading 
“commanders” of the angelic host. Seow, 159, comments that this title is 
probably an equivalent for “‘archangel.” The NT also identifies Michael’s 
rank as that of archangel (1.e., “first” or “chief angel’; Jude 9). According to 
1 Enoch, Michael, like Gabriel, is one of the seven archangels (J En 20:5). 
He functions as the heavenly protector or guardian for the nation of Israel (cf. 
12:1). 

The purpose of the heavenly messenger’s appearance is finally divulged 
after the detailed explanation of his delay in coming to Daniel—he will 
“explain” (“give you an understanding,” NASB; Heb. byn, Hiphil) the 
meaning of the vision in fulfillment of Daniel’s desire to understand the 
revelation (v.12). The vision concerns “the future” (“latter days,” NASB; 
v.14). The expression “latter days” (Heb. b° ‘ah*rit hayyamim) refers not to 
the end of history but to “a decisive turning point in history” (Lucas, 277). 
The messenger’s emphasis on “your people” (v.14) is especially important 
for Daniel since throughout his long tenure as a civil servant in the courts of 
Mesopotamian kings, his constant concern was his people, that 1s, God’s 
people—the people of Israel (cf. 9:19). 


Despite being strengthened by the heavenly messenger (vv.10—11), Daniel 
is still frightened (“overcome with anguish because of the vision,” v.16b) 


and in a severely weakened physical condition (his “strength is gone” and he 
“can hardly breathe,” v.17). In fact, Daniel’s first utterance after his initial 
recovery of speech “is an outright admission of his debility in the face of the 
anguish of his vision” (Seow, 162). Once again the angel touches Daniel— 
first his lips to enable his speech (v.16a) and then his body to restore 
physical strength (v.18). 

Daniel’s experience of being touched on the lips calls to mind the throne 
vision of Isaiah, in which his lips were touched by a live coal from the altar 
held by an angelic being (Isa 6:6—7). Unlike Isaiah’s situation, the need here 
is strength, not cleansing. Lucas, 277, comments that this duplication of the 
earlier acts of restorative touch by the angel “emphasizes the awesomeness 
of the experience.” The second round of supernatural ministrations by the 
angelic being also speaks to the significance of Daniel’s vision and the 
revelation he is about to receive, as the lengthy audition with the heavenly 
messenger attests. Lucas, 277, and Seow, 158, 162, among others, question 
whether it is the same being who touches Daniel three times (vv.10, 16, 18), 
given the ambiguity of the language in the passage. There is reason to assume 
that it is the same heavenly being who is strengthening Daniel by touching 
him—the ambiguity of the text is simply a reflection of Daniel’s confusion 
and weakness during the experience. Miller, 287, reminds us that Daniel’s 
use of the title “my lord” (Heb. “donz; v.16b) is not an indication of deity 
but an address of respect carrying the force of “sir” or “master” in English. 


The interpreting angel reiterates his previous admonition to Daniel not to 
be afraid and the affirmation that Daniel is “highly esteemed” (v.19a). The 
greeting of “peace” (v.19b) is not so much a salutation (see the address of the 
letters in 4:1 [3:31] and 6:25 [26] in the commentary) but an assuring 
“statement of fact... “you are safe’” (Hartman and Di Lella, 265). Daniel 
need not fear his present situation, for the angel’s “concern was for the 
prophet’s well-being” (Miller, 288). The emphatic repetition of the angel’s 
exhortation to Daniel to “be strong” (v.19a) echoes the Lord’s exhortation to 
Joshua (Jos 1:9). Seow, 162, has observed that “various forms of the verb 
‘be strong’ [Heb. hzq] appear four times in verse 19, thus offering a 
powerful counterpoint to Daniel’s loss of energy and spirit in verse 17.” 
After hearing these words Daniel is sufficiently strengthened to receive the 
message from the interpreting angel (v.19b). 


NOTES 


6 The exact identification of the gemstone (Heb.) “YD (tarsis; 
“chrysolite,” NIV; “beryl,” NASB) is uncertain. According to Lucas, 259, 
some yellowish-colored stone such as topaz is probably intended rather than 
beryl, which is green (cf. Eze 1:16, where the wheels of God’s chariot gleam 
like “chrysolite’’). 


Pb beek bi) 


8 The expression “deathly pale” (Heb. 41"7¥ 2? /°mashit) is derived from 
the same root word as NOW’ (mishat) in Isaiah 52:14, where the term is 
used to describe the “disfigured” appearance of God’s servant. 


3. The Angel’s Revelation (10:20-12:4) 


OVERVIEW 


The issue of vaticinium ex eventu (1.e., “prophecy after the fact’) as a 
feature of apocalyptic literature has already been addressed in the 
introduction (see “Literary Form’). The problems associated with the 
analysis of the genre of ex eventu prophecy are perhaps most acute in chs. 
10-12 because of the detailed reporting of the “chronological unfolding of 
history between the fourth and second centuries [BC]” (Lacocque, 214). 
Goldingay, 282, understands Daniel’s final vision as a form of “quasi- 
prophecy” that combines “quasi-prediction” (1.e., extensive rehearsal of 
events before the writer’s day in the guise of prophecy) with a more limited 
“actual prophecy” of events still to come. Lacocque, 214, describes the 
literature of ch. 11 as “an enigmatic form designed to establish the fiction of 
a prophecy ante eventum, and also perhaps to maintain a prudently esoteric 
manner.” 


The so-called Akkadian Prophecies (especially The Dynastic Prophecy) 
are often cited as examples of the genre of “prophetic surveys of history,” 
offering parallels from ancient Near Eastern literature to backward-looking 
history framed as prophecy in the apocalyptic visions of Daniel 8 and 11 (cf. 
Goldingay, 282; Lucas, 269-72). Literary definitions and ancient Near 
Eastern parallels aside, the scholars who regard chs. 10-12 as ex eventu 
prophecy written in the second century BC typically understand the purpose 
of this last section of the book as an exhortation to Jews to adopt “a certain 


form of behavior, namely, resistance to Seleucid/reformist pressures” 
(Goldingay, 285). 

Baldwin, 182-85, finds the arguments for ex eventu prophecy in ch. 11 
unconvincing for several reasons. First, critical scholars present the genre of 
prophetic survey of history as a widely accepted and readily recognized 
literary convention that deceived no one (cf. Porteous, 156). Yet there are no 
examples of this literary form in the OT outside the book of Daniel. 
Furthermore, the ancient Near Eastern examples of ex eventu prophecy 
offered as parallels assume an uncommonly sophisticated literacy among the 
Hebrews comprising the audience of Daniel. Second, the literary 
presentation of “revelation” that is in reality not revelation at all seems 
disingenuous on the part of a biblical author seeking to encourage an 
oppressed and persecuted Jewish audience. Third, the omniscience of God 
that enables him to reveal the future as a character trait distinguishing him 
from the false gods of the biblical world rings hollow if his seers can only 
report past history as “quasi-prediction” (cf. Isa 41:22, 26; 43:12; 44:7). All 
this leads Baldwin, 184-85, to conclude: 


With regard to prophecy as foretelling, the church has lost its 
nerve. An earthbound, rationalistic humanism has so invaded 
Christian thinking as to tinge with faint ridicule all claims to 
see in the Bible anything more than the vaguest of references 
to future events. Human thought, enthroned, has judged a 
chapter such as Daniel 11 to be history written after the event, 


whereas God enthroned . . . may surely claim with 
justification to “announce of old the things to come” (Isa 
44:7). 


Longman, 272, concurs with Baldwin on the difficulty of ch. 11 but also 
treats the unit as “forward-looking prophecy”: “In order to build up the 
reader’s confidence that God controls history and that he is sovereign over 
the future, the reader must believe that the prophecy is precisely that.” This 
study concurs with Baldwin and Longman in acknowledging ch. 11 as 
predictive prophecy, humbly recognizing that each of the two views are not 
without their problems. Finally, we must acknowledge the difficulties in 
sorting out what Baldwin, 184, refers to as “the baffling historical allusions” 


of ch. 11, especially the possible transition from Antiochus IV to a future king 
—perhaps even an antichrist figure in 11:36—-45. 


This section of the vision containing the angel’s revelation may be broadly 
outlined as follows: further dialogue with the revealing angel (10:20-11:1), 
revelation concerning Persia (11:2), revelation concerning Greece (11:3-4), 
revelation concerning Egypt and Syria (11:5—20), revelation concerning 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (11:21—35), and further revelation concerning “the 
king who exalts himself’ (11:36—12:4). Unlike Daniel’s previous visions, the 
content of this revelation lies in the audition or discourse of the celestial 
messenger. In this instance, the vision is preparatory for the revelation or 
message of the revealing angel rather than conveying the actual content of 
God’s revelation to Daniel. 


The English versions agree with the MT and LXX in placing the chapter 
division at 11:1, presumably because the date formula is similar to the 
headings of the previous chapters (cf. 7:1; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1; see Miller, 289). 
The emphatic adverbial construction “Now then” (Heb. hinnéh- ‘6d) clearly 
marks the beginning of a new paragraph, and certain English versions include 
11:1 in the paragraph beginning at 10:20 (e.g, NIV, NLT, NRSV; contra 
NASB). 


a. Further dialogue with the revealing angel (10:20—11:1) 


0So he said, “Do you know why I have come to you? Soon I will 
return to fight against the prince of Persia, and when I go, the prince 
of Greece will come; *!but first I will tell you what is written in the 
Book of Truth. (No one supports me against them except Michael, 


your prince. 


‘And in the first year of Darius the Mede, I took my stand to 
support and protect him.) 


COMMENTARY 


20 Critical scholars tend to regard 10:20—-11:1 as disordered and 
muddled, so they reorder the verses (cf. Lacocque, 212). Others, however, 
have noted in the literary unit a chiastic structure that “serves to emphasize 


the importance of the message that is about to be delivered” (Lucas, 277; cf. 
Goldingay, 292). The angel’s opening question to Daniel: “Do you know why 
I have come to you?” (10:20a) is rhetorical in view of the statement of 
purpose made previously (10:14). According to Lucas, 277, the rhetorical 
question has two purposes: first, it reveals that the heavenly messenger is in 
a hurry to return to the heavenly conflict from which he came, indicating the 
importance of the message he delivers; and second, it foreshadows the 
contents of the revelation since the message addresses the time period of the 
Persian and Greek hegemony over Judah. 


Hartman and Di Lella, 265, 285, find the Hebrew text of 10:20b—21 
jumbled and confusing and so emend v.20b to read: “I must now go back to 
fight against the prince of Persia, and when he departs. . . .” Montgomery, 
418, acknowledges that this understanding is plausible, suggesting that “the 
parallel vbs. [1.e., the verbs ‘go’ and ‘come’] may be best taken as 
expressing the exit of the angel after his success over Persia and the introit of 
the Prince of Greece, for whose coming the angel has prepared.” Or put more 
simply, as soon as the conflict with the Prince of Persia ends, another conflict 
with the Prince of Greece begins. 


The heavenly messenger relates that he only reports what is already 
“written in the Book of Truth” (“the writing of truth,’ NASB; 10:21a). The 
figurative reference to such a divine scroll “aptly conveys God’s control and 
knowledge of past, present and future” (Baldwin, 182). The “Book of Truth” 
should not be equated with the “books” mentioned previously in conjunction 
with Daniel’s vision of the beasts rising out of the sea (see comments on 7:9— 
10). Presumably this “Book of Truth” contains the course of history for the 
nations and the Hebrews as God’s people, a portion of which is about to be 
revealed to Daniel. Lucas, 278, finds parallels to the “Book of Truth” in the 
“heavenly tablets” revealed to Enoch (/En 93:1—2) and the Babylonian 
Tablets of Destiny, which recorded the events of the coming year (cf. 
BBCOT, 746). 


21 The parenthetical statement concerning Michael’s role in cosmic 
conflict with the (spirit) princes of Persia and Greece (10:21b) explains the 
revealing angel’s hasty manner and underscores the urgency of the hour and 
the importance of the message Daniel is about to receive. As Goldingay, 292, 
observes, the effect of the statement is “to tie the delivering of the earthly 
message and the reality of the heavenly conflicts closely together . . . [thus 


indicating] its delivery [1i.e., the message] was worth the turning of the 
messenger’s attention away from such crucial conflicts.’ No doubt 
encouraging to Daniel is the knowledge that “even though the enemies of 
Israel seem to have supernatural powers on their side, the people of Israel, 
too, have their supernatural protectors, most notably Michael” (Seow, 168). 


Collins (Daniel, 374-76) and Goldingay, 292—93, interpret the conflict 
between Persia or Greece and Israel as a political, not a religious one. (Yet 
Haman’s plot to annihilate the Jews, hatched during the reign of the Persian 
king Xerxes, challenges this assumption at a number of levels, including the 
role of “evil angels” in motivating such a conspiracy against the people of 
God.) Baldwin, 182, comments that “the conflict will be such as to cause 
doubt as to whether God’s people can survive, and the vision is intended to 
give unshakeable assurance that, desperate as the situation will be, God is so 
fully in control as to be able to disclose the sequence of events before they 
happen.” 


11:1 Some commentators are troubled by the date formula in 11:1la, which 
mentions the first year of the reign of Darius or Cyrus the Mede, because 
Daniel’s vision is set in the third year of the Persian king Cyrus (10:1). 
According to Seow, 168, the reference makes sense because the problem 
addressed in this section of the book, namely, the ongoing experience of exile 
and desolation for the Hebrews, “is precisely the issue Daniel considered 
during the first year of the reign of Darius the Mede (9:1).” Furthermore, 
Lucas, 278, observes that the date formula of 11:la functions to identify the 
heavenly interpreter, in all likelihood the angel Gabriel (cf. 9:1). Baldwin, 
182, connects the work of the revealing angel in allying himself with the 
angel Michael (11:1b) during the first year of Cyrus’s reign with the downfall 
of the Babylonian Empire and the decree of the Persian king permitting 
captive Hebrews to return to Jerusalem (cf. Lucas, 278; Lacocque, 212, 
prefers to understand 11:1b in the durative sense that Gabriel has been 
standing near Michael to strengthen and support him “since the first year of 
Darius the Mede’’). 


NOTES 


20 The proper name hh (vawan, “Greece’’) refers to the Greek kingdom of 
Alexander the Great in 10:20 and 11:2 (contra those espousing an ex eventu 
interpretation of chs. 10—12; e.g., Montgomery, 423, and Lucas, 260, who 


identify Greece with the “Seleucid Empire”). Compare Collins (Daniel, 
377), who questions whether or not there was “any Jewish memory” of 
Xerxes’ campaign against Greece when Daniel’s final vision was composed 
(i.e., mid-second century BC). 


b. Concerning Persia (11:2) 


“Now then, I tell you the truth: Three more kings will appear in 
Persia, and then a fourth, who will be far richer than all the others. 


When he has gained power by his wealth, he will stir up everyone 
against the kingdom of Greece. 


COMMENTARY 


2 Quite apart from how remarkable the interpretation of the vision may 
seem, the celestial being indicates that his message is the “truth” (v.2a). The 
repetition of the word “truth”? (Heb. “met) no doubt authenticates the 
revelation by connecting it to the “Book of Truth’ mentioned previously 
(10:21). There is some confusion among biblical interpreters as to the 
number of kings reckoned in the vision—either a “fourth” king (v.2b) in a 
series beginning with Cyrus, or a fourth king 1n sequence after the reign of 
Cyrus the Great (cf. Lucas, 278-79). The most straightforward reading is to 
understand that the interpreting angel refers to four Persian kings in sequence 
after Cyrus, during whose reign the vision is dated (10:1). 


Assuming the first three Persian kings succeeding Cyrus the Great refer to 
Cambyses (530-522 BC), the usurper Smerdis (pseudo-Smerdis or Gaumata, 
522 BC), and Darius I Hystaspes (522-486 BC), the fourth king identified is 
Xerxes (or Ahasuerus; 486-465 BC). The description of a king who is 
powerful, wealthy, and wages war against the Greeks (v.2b) fits nicely with 
the reign of King Xerxes, especially in the massive military campaign he 
launched in 481/480 BC against the Greeks in an effort to avenge the earlier 
defeat of his father (Darius I) by the Greeks at Marathon (490 BC). Although 
the Persians sacked Athens and burned the Parthenon, the Greeks defeated 
Xerxes and repulsed the Persians in a land battle at Thermopylae in 480 BC 
and naval battle at Salamis in 479 BC (see Miller, 291). 


Other biblical interpreters suggest that the use of “three . . . then a fourth” 
(v.2) is a Hebrew idiom that telescopes the exact number of Persian kings 
into a stylized history simply to indicate that a totality of monarchs will rise 
and fall—“denoting the Achemenids as a whole” (Goldingay, 295); “but the 
point is made that Persian wealth will eventually invite attack from all, even 
the kingdom of Greece” (Baldwin, 185; cf. Seow, 169-70). The fact that two 
hundred years of Persian history are compressed into a single verse is due 
primarily to the intent of Daniel’s original query concerning the fate of the 
Hebrew people (cf. 10:14). The message of the revealing angel gives 
prominence to the kingdoms of the Ptolemies (the “kings of the south’) and 
the Seleucids (the “kings of the north’) because their political and military 
interplay directly affects the history of Israel (11:5—20). 


NOTE 


2 Baldwin’s instruction, 184, here is helpful as she encourages the student 
of the Bible to have “at hand a secular history of the period to give a 
perspective wider than that of the chapter in question,” given the many 
baffling allusions to ancient history (cf. Archer, 134-35, n. 9, for a list of the 
principal ancient sources of historical information for this time period). 


c. Concerning Greece (11:3—4) 


3Then a mighty king will appear, who will rule with great power 
and do as he pleases. *After he has appeared, his empire will be 


broken up and parceled out toward the four winds of heaven. It will 
not go to his descendants, nor will it have the power he exercised, 
because his empire will be uprooted and given to others. 


COMMENTARY 


3-4 There is little doubt that the “mighty king” who appears (v.3a) is a 
reference to the Macedonian king Alexander the Great. Alexander came to 
power in 336 BC and subsequently embarked on an unprecedented military 
campaign to the east. Within a decade he marched from Turkey to India, 
gaining control of the largest empire the world had yet known. Yet at the 


height of his power Alexander died abruptly in 323 BC without a viable heir 
to his throne. Hence his empire was “broken up and parceled out toward the 
four winds of heaven” (v.4a). The reference to the parceling out of 
Alexander’s empire in quarters was realized in the four “mini-empires” 
carved out of his kingdom by his four generals: Macedonia and Greece ruled 
by Cassander; Thrace and Asia Minor ruled by Lysimachus; northern Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and the other eastern regions ruled by Seleucus; and southern 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt ruled by Ptolemy. 


The revelation of Daniel’s final vision repeats elements of the earlier 
vision of the four great beasts that arise out of the churning sea, in this case 
the leopard with four heads (7:6). The uprooting of Alexander’s empire and 
its division into quadrants (v.4b) recalls the breaking of the single horn of the 
goat and its regrowth “toward the four winds of heaven” in Daniel’s vision 
of the ram and the goat (8:8; see comments; cf. Collins, Daniel, 377—78; 
Lucas, 279-80). 


d. Concerning Egypt and Syria (11:5-—20) 


“The king of the South will become strong, but one of his 
commanders will become even stronger than he and will rule his own 
kingdom with great power. °After some years, they will become 
allies. The daughter of the king of the South will go to the king of the 
North to make an alliance, but she will not retain her power, and he 
and his power will not last. In those days she will be handed over, 
together with her royal escort and her father and the one who 
supported her. 


™One from her family line will arise to take her place. He will 
attack the forces of the king of the North and enter his fortress; he 
will fight against them and be victorious. ’He will also seize their 
gods, their metal images and their valuable articles of silver and gold 
and carry them off to Egypt. For some years he will leave the king of 
the North alone. ’Then the king of the North will invade the realm of 
the king of the South but will retreat to his own country. !°His sons 
will prepare for war and assemble a great army, which will sweep 
on like an irresistible flood and carry the battle as far as his fortress. 


Then the king of the South will march out in a rage and fight 
against the king of the North, who will raise a large army, but it will 
be defeated. '*When the army is carried off, the king of the South will 
be filled with pride and will slaughter many thousands, yet he will 
not remain triumphant. '*For the king of the North will muster another 
army, larger than the first; and after several years, he will advance 
with a huge army fully equipped. 


\4Tn those times many will rise against the king of the South. The 
violent men among your own people will rebel in fulfillment of the 
vision, but without success. !°Then the king of the North will come 
and build up siege ramps and will capture a fortified city. The forces 
of the South will be powerless to resist; even their best troops will 
not have the strength to stand. !°The invader will do as he pleases; no 
one will be able to stand against him. He will establish himself in the 
Beautiful Land and will have the power to destroy it. '"He will 
determine to come with the might of his entire kingdom and will make 
an alliance with the king of the South. And he will give hima 
daughter in marriage in order to overthrow the kingdom, but his plans 
will not succeed or help him. !*Then he will turn his attention to the 
coastlands and will take many of them, but a commander will put an 
end to his insolence and will turn his insolence back upon him. 

19 After this, he will turn back toward the fortresses of his own 
country but will stumble and fall, to be seen no more. 


*0His successor will send out a tax collector to maintain the royal 
splendor. In a few years, however, he will be destroyed, yet not in 
anger or in battle. 


COMMENTARY 


5-6 It is generally agreed that the citations to the “king of the South” (v.5) 
and the “king of the North” (v.6) refer to the rulers of the Ptolemaic dynasty 
in Egypt and the Seleucid dynasty of Syria and western Mesopotamia. These 
were the two most powerful of the Hellenistic kingdoms emerging from 
Alexander’s divided empire. These two kingdoms vied for control of the 
land bridge connecting Africa and Asia, since it meant both economic and 


military advantage for that kingdom able to establish its authority over the 
land of Palestine. Naturally, the political and military energies expended by 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids on controlling this key piece of real estate in 
the ancient Near East had a direct impact on the Jews living in Palestine. 


The “king of the South” (v.5a) refers to the founder of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, Ptolemy I Soter, who ruled from 323-285 BC. He seized rule over 
Egypt upon the death of Alexander the Great in 323 BC. The reference to 
“one of his commanders” (v.5b) alludes to Seleucus I Nicator, who upon 
Alexander’s death initially claimed the throne of Babylonia. He was soon 
driven from power, however, by Antigonus, who governed Asia Minor. As a 
result, Seleucus fled to Egypt and became one of Ptolemy’s generals. 
Seleucus eventually regained control of Babylonia when he and Ptolemy I 
defeated Antigonus at the battle of Gaza in 312 BC, and he ruled as founder 
of the Seleucid dynasty from 311—280 BC. He later gained control of Asia 
Minor when Antigonus was defeated and killed by the Diadochi (or 
successors of Alexander) at the battle of Ipsus in 301 BC, thus making the 
Seleucid realm the largest of the four successor kingdoms of Alexander’s 
empire. 

The marriage alliance mentioned in v.6 is probably a reference to a treaty 
sealed between the Ptolemies and Seleucids by means of the marriage of 
Berenice (daughter of Ptolemy II Philadelphus [285-246 BC]) and Antiochus 
Il Theos (261-246 BC [grandson of Seleucus I]) around 250 BC (cf. 
Kraemer, 342—43). The agreement included the provision that only the sons 
of Berenice could succeed Antiochus to the throne. 


After Ptolemy’s death, however, Antiochus divorced Berenice and 
remarried his former wife and half-sister, Laodice, whom he had previously 
divorced for the purpose of entering into the marriage alliance with the 
Ptolemies. Subsequently, Laodice murdered Antiochus, Berenice, their infant 
son, and several of the Egyptian attendants in the service of Berenice. This 
purging of the royal household ensured the succession of Laodice’s son, 
Seleucus II. Berenice’s father died in the same year, thus rounding out the 
fulfillment of the prediction that the power of the alliance created by 
marriage would not last (v.6b) and the Egyptian bride, her attendants, and 
even her father would “be handed over” (1.e., to death; v.6c). 


7-9 The reference to “one from her family” (v.7a) is probably an allusion 
to Ptolemy III Euergetes (246-221 BC). He was the brother of Berenice and 


succeeded his father Ptolemy II in 246 BC. He waged a successful sea and 
land campaign against the Seleucid Empire, overrunning much of Syria and 
avenging his sister Berenice’s death by executing Laodice (v.7b). According 
to tradition, among the booty plundered by Ptolemy III were images of 
Egyptian deities carried away by the Persian King Cambyses in 525 BC 
(which eventually ended up in the possession of the Greeks; v.8a). According 
to Collins (Daniel, 378), Ptolemy III was given the name “Euergetes” (or 
benefactor”) by his people because he had returned the images of the 
Egyptian gods to their homeland (cf. Hartman and Di Lella, 290). There was 
a lull in the conflict between the two kingdoms from 244—242 BC (v.8b). 
Seleucus II mounted a counter-invasion of Egypt in 242 BC but was 
eventually forced to withdraw his troops from the region (v.9). 


10-13 Towner, 156, comments that the next section (vv.10—19) refers “to 
the extraordinarily confusing events of the reign of the greatest of all 
Seleucid monarchs, Antiochus III (223-187 BC).” Seleucus III Ceraunus 
(226-223 BC) and Antiochus III are “the sons” of Seleucus II who waged 
war against the Ptolemies, even to the “fortress” of Ptolemy III in southern 
Palestine at Raphia (v.10). The next passage (vv.11—13) distills two 
campaigns waged against Egypt by Antiochus III. In the first, Antiochus was 
defeated at Raphia by Ptolemy in 217 BC (v.11). As a result, Ptolemy was 
able to regain control of Palestine and southern Syria (besides inflicting 
heavy casualties on the Seleucids (some 17,000 of 68,000 troops; v.12a). 


Yet Ptolemy would “not remain triumphant” (v.12b), for he failed to press 
his advantage and made peace with Antiochus and the Seleucids (cf. Lucas, 
281). Fourteen years later, after extending Seleucid rule into Asia Minor and 
eastern central Asia, Antiochus again mustered his forces to invade Egypt 
(v.13). He defeated Scopas (the Aetolian mercenary commander of the army) 
and the Egyptians at Banias (or Panias, near one of the sources of the Jordan 
River) in 200 BC, and the control of Judea now passed from the Ptolemies to 
the Seleucids. The turn of events in the royal family of the Ptolemies at this 
time no doubt precipitated the actions of Antiochus against Egypt. In 204 BC, 
Ptolemy IV Philopator (221—204 BC) and his queen died mysteriously 
(following unrest in Egypt that began as early as 207 BC). Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes (204-181 BC) was only a boy six years of age when he 
succeeded his father to the throne of Egypt. Antiochus was able to exploit the 
political upheaval and low morale among the Egyptians to military 
advantage. 


14-19 The military campaign of Antiochus III against Egypt was but an 
omen of further aggression against the Ptolemies by many who would “rise 
up against the king of the South” (v.14a). Collins (Daniel, 379), citing 
Jerome, lists the “many” who rebelled against the Ptolemies, including those 
outlying provinces subjected to Egyptian rule, sedition in Egypt itself, and the 
pact made between Philip King of Macedon and Antiochus the Great. The 
identification of the “violent men among your own people” who led an 
unsuccessful rebellion against Egyptian rule is unclear (v.14b), although the 
Jewish historian Josephus reports that pro-Seleucid and pro-Ptolemaic 
Jewish factions vied for power in Jerusalem at the time (Ant. 12.3.3-4; see 
the discussion in Collins, Daniel, 379-80). 


According to Montgomery, 439, the siege of a “fortified city” (v.15) 
alluded to the siege of Gaza by Antiochus III in 201 BC. More recent 
commentators agree that the flow of the narrative points to Antiochus’s 
successful siege of Sidon; he captured the city in 198 BC (cf. Collins, 
Daniel, 380; Lucas, 282). Scopas, the commander of the Egyptian forces in 
Palestine, retreated to Sidon after the defeat at Banias, and the mention of 
“their best troops” (v.15b) probably refers to Scopas’s Aeolian mercenaries 
(cf. Lucas, 282). 


This invader will do “as he pleases” (v.16a)—an expression applied 
previously to Alexander the Great (v.3) and subsequently to the king who 
exalts himself (v.36). After the surrender of Scopas and the Egyptians at 
Sidon in 198 BC, because of famine resulting from the lengthy siege of the 
city, Antiochus the Great gained control of all Palestine—including Judah 
and Jerusalem. Palestine is identified as the “Beautiful Land” in Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and the goat (see comments on 8:9; cf. 11:41). Palestine 
remained within the Seleucid sphere of influence until the Maccabean revolt 
in 165 BC. 


In a move to protect himself against the growing menace of Rome, 
Antiochus the Great made an alliance with Ptolemy V (v.17a), sealing it with 
the marriage of Antiochus’s daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy V in 193 BC at 
Raphia (after a four-year betrothal). Antiochus apparently hoped to 
“overthrow the kingdom’ of the Ptolemies from within by means of the 
marriage pact (v.17b), but “whatever hopes he had of furthering his designs 
against Egypt through her proved false. She became staunchly loyal to her 


husband, even encouraging an alliance between Egypt and Rome against her 
father” (Lucas, 282; Kraemer, 343-44). 


Ignoring his treaty with the Ptolemies, Antiochus the Great turned “his 
attention to the coastlands” (v.18a). This verse alludes to Antiochus’s 
campaign in Asia Minor, overrunning Egyptian held territories along the 
coast and capturing numerous Greek islands as well. The waning power of 
Philip V of Macedon permitted Antiochus to threaten Greece itself, despite 
warnings from Rome against such a move. Antiochus invaded Greece in 192 
BC but was defeated by the Romans at Thermopylae in 191 BC. 


The Romans, having crushed the Seleucids at the battle of Magnesia, drove 
Antiochus’s army back to the east of the Taurus Mountains in 190 BC. The 
“commander who put an end to his insolence” (v.18b) was the Roman 
general Lucius Scipio. According to Lucas, 282, “Antiochus was forced to 
accept humiliating peace terms at the Treaty of Apamea in 189 BC. He 
became a vassal to Rome, and had to send twenty hostages to Rome 
(including his son, the future Antiochus IV) and pay a huge indemnity.” 
Antiochus retreated to Syria and “the fortresses of his own country” (v.19a). 
In 187 BC he was assassinated while attempting to sack the temple of Bel at 
Elymais in order to secure money to pay tribute to Rome (cf. Collins, Daniel, 
381)—thus the reference that he “will stumble and fall, to be seen no more” 
(v.19b). 


20 Towner, 157, comments that “the brief and undistinguished reign of the 
son of Antiochus, Seleucus IV Philopater (187-175 BC), is dismissed in 
verse 20.” Antiochus the Great had two sons. Seleucus IV succeeded his 
father on the throne; his brother Antiochus was held hostage in Rome. The 
reference to the “tax collector” (v.20a) is probably a reference to 
Heliodorus, the finance minister of Seleucus (cf. 2 Macc 3 on Heliodorus’s 
attempt to confiscate the monies in the treasury of the Jerusalem temple). 
Collins (Daniel, 381) summarizes that the reign of Seleucus IV “was 
dominated by financial exigency, because of the tribute to Rome.” Seleucus 
was assassinated in 175 BC ina plot hatched by Heliodorus (possibly in a 
conspiracy including Antiochus, who had been released from prison in 
Rome). The report that Seleucus died “not in anger or in battle” (v.20b) may 
indicate the king died in disgrace, since he was not killed fighting valiantly 
on the battlefield (cf: Montgomery, 445). 


NOTE 
7 The MT reads 132 (konno, “his place”); cf. NASB’s “in his place.” 
Archer (134, n. 7) prefers this, understanding “his place” as “in his own 
capital down in Egypt.” 


e. Concerning Antiochus [V Epiphanes (11:21—35) 


2lFHe will be succeeded by a contemptible person who has not 
been given the honor of royalty. He will invade the kingdom when its 
people feel secure, and he will seize it through intrigue. *?Then an 
overwhelming army will be swept away before him; both it and a 
prince of the covenant will be destroyed. *After coming to an 
agreement with him, he will act deceitfully, and with only a few 
people he will rise to power. 7*When the richest provinces feel 
secure, he will invade them and will achieve what neither his fathers 
nor his forefathers did. He will distribute plunder, loot and wealth 
among his followers. He will plot the overthrow of fortresses—but 
only for a time. 


«With a large army he will stir up his strength and courage 
against the king of the South. The king of the South will wage war 
with a large and very powerful army, but he will not be able to stand 
because of the plots devised against him. *°Those who eat from the 
king’s provisions will try to destroy him; his army will be swept 
away, and many will fall in battle. 7/The two kings, with their hearts 
bent on evil, will sit at the same table and lie to each other, but to no 
avail, because an end will still come at the appointed time. *8The 
king of the North will return to his own country with great wealth, but 
his heart will be set against the holy covenant. He will take action 
against it and then return to his own country. 


2% At the appointed time he will invade the South again, but this 
time the outcome will be different from what it was before. >°Ships 
of the western coastlands will oppose him, and he will lose heart. 
Then he will turn back and vent his fury against the holy covenant. He 
will return and show favor to those who forsake the holy covenant. 


31His armed forces will rise up to desecrate the temple fortress 
and will abolish the daily sacrifice. Then they will set up the 
abomination that causes desolation. >*With flattery he will corrupt 
those who have violated the covenant, but the people who know their 
God will firmly resist him. 


33“Those who are wise will instruct many, though for a time they 
will fall by the sword or be burned or captured or plundered. **When 
they fall, they will receive a little help, and many who are not sincere 
will join them. **Some of the wise will stumble, so that they may be 
refined, purified and made spotless until the time of the end, for it 
will still come at the appointed time. 


COMMENTARY 


21-24 The revealing angel’s audition sets the stage for the summary of the 
reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. Lucas, 283, notes that this has been 
foreshadowed in various ways in the preceding visions (e.g., 8:23—25) and 
that “he encapsulates a more intensive form of the bad traits and deeds of his 
predecessors.” The “contemptible person” who succeeds Seleucus IV 
Philopator is generally understood as a reference to his younger brother, 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 BC). This Seleucid king was 
“contemptible” from the Jewish standpoint because he “severely persecuted 
the Jews, massacring thousands, and represented one of the greatest threats to 
Yahweh worship in all of Israel’s history” (Miller, 298). 


Antiochus IV was not “given the honor of royalty” (v.21la) but rather 
usurped it, seizing the throne “through intrigue” (v.21b). Lucas, 282, 
summarizes that just prior to his death, Seleucus IV sent his son, Demetrius, 
to Rome as a “hostage replacement” for Antiochus IV. Seleucus was 
murdered while Antiochus was en route to Syria. Heliodorus (see comments 
on v.20) then seized the throne, ostensibly acting as regent for the legal heir, 
Demetrius. Antiochus arrived in Syria with an army conscripted with the 
help of Eumenes of Pergamum, forcing the flight of Heliodorus. Antiochus 
claimed the throne of the Seleucid Empire, nominally as regent for his older 
nephew Demetrius (now a political hostage in Rome), with his younger 
nephew (also named Antiochus) as coregent. This younger nephew Antiochus 


was murdered in 170 BC, and Antiochus IV usurped the throne by means of 
the fiction of claiming to act as regent for the exiled Demetrius. 


Commentators differ on their understanding of the section that follows 
(vv.22—24). Some view the reference to “an overwhelming army” that will 
“be swept away” (v.22a) as an allusion to the invasion of Palestine by 
Ptolemy VI Philometor (181-146 BC) in an attempt to regain territories 
previously lost to the Seleucids (e.g., Miller, 299). The reference to “a 
prince of the covenant” (v.22b) is applied to Ptolemy VI as a betrayer of the 
treaty he had made with Antiochus IV, thus enabling him to regain the 
Egyptian throne usurped by his brother Ptolemy VII Euergetes II. 


More recently, biblical commentators equate the Jewish high priest Onias 
III with “a prince of the covenant,” since typically the expression “the king of 
the South” is used to identify the Ptolemies. Onias opposed the influence of 
Hellenism in Judea and was murdered by Menelaus in 171 BC in league with 
Jason (the brother of Onias), who had bribed Antiochus with the promise of 
supporting a policy of Hellenization in Jerusalem if he were appointed high 
priest (cf. Lucas, 284). Verses 23—24 are considered a summary of either his 
dealings with Jason and Judea (e.g., Lucas, 284) or more generally his policy 
toward Egypt and Judea (e.g., Miller, 299; though Collins [Daniel, 382] 
considers v.23 a flashback to Antiochus’s alliance with Pergamum permitting 
him to seize the Seleucid throne with a small force. 


25-28 These verses allude to Antiochus’s first invasion of Egypt in 169 
BC and the victory of the Seleucids over Ptolemy VI, “the king of the South” 
(v.25a; perhaps the same event described earlier in v.22; cf. Towner, 158). 
According to 1 Maccabees 1:17, the “large army” of Antiochus included 
chariots, elephants, cavalry, and a fleet, in addition to footsoldiers. Despite 
amassing a large counter-force (v.25b), Ptolemy’s army was routed and the 
Egyptian king “fled in terror, leaving behind many casualties” (1 Macc 1:18). 
The “plots devised” against Ptolemy leading to his defeat (v.25c) included 
both sedition within Egypt itself on the part of disloyal subjects, and unwise 
counsel from royal advisers (cf. Miller, 300). 

As a result, Antiochus “captured the fortified cities of Egypt and plundered 
the entire land” (1 Macc 1:19). Seow, 178, and others attribute the portrayal 
of Antiochus IV as the aggressor in the conflict to “the anti-Seleucid bias” of 
the narrator. In reality, it appears that Antiochus was responding to a military 


campaign launched by the Egyptians in 170 BC in an effort to regain control 
of Palestine (cf. Porteous, 166; Goldingay, 300-301). 


The reference to “those who eat from the king’s provisions” (v.26a) 
probably alludes to two Egyptian courtiers, Eulaeus and Lenaeus. Royal 
power in Egypt passed to them after the death in 169 BC of Cleopatra, who 
had been acting as regent for her underaged son Ptolemy VI (cf. Lucas, 285). 
Presumably the attempt to “destroy him” (v.26a) refers first to their unwise 
advice in encouraging Ptolemy to wage war against Antiochus in a bid to 
regain control of Palestine, and second to their counsel to him to flee to 
Samothrace after the Egyptian defeat near Pelusium (leading to his 
subsequent capture by Antiochus). The Egyptian army was “swept away” 
(v.26b) in the sense that the Egyptian forces were thoroughly routed. 
Antiochus invaded Egypt, advancing to Memphis and even laying siege to 
Alexandria (cf. Seow, 178-79). 


With Ptolemy VI now a prisoner of Antiochus, his brother Ptolemy VII 
Euergetes II Physcon was installed as king of Egypt by powerful nobles of 
Alexandria. At this turn of events, Antiochus shifted his efforts to 
“diplomacy” in an attempt to gain further control over Egypt (cf. 1 Macc 
1:16—19). The “two kings” (v.27a) mentioned are the captive Ptolemy VI and 
Antiochus. Antiochus sought an alliance with Ptolemy VI, under the guise of 
uniting with him in the common cause of restoring Philometor to power, “so 
that he could have a puppet that he could manipulate” (Seow, 178). Both 
were “bent on evil” (v.27b) in that each sought the alliance for the sake of 
double-crossing the other in their lust for power and wealth. 


Seow, 179, notes that “the diplomatic niceties at the Memphis summit are 
recognized as the farce that they were’—two kings sitting at the same table 
and lying to each other (v.27c). Hartman and Di Lella, 296—97, comment that 
the biblical author severely indicts both kings in this exchange of lies 
because in “the grossness of their treachery . . . each was guilty of violating a 
solemn principle of ancient Near Eastern ethics, plotting evil against a table 
companion (cf. Ps 41:9—10; John 13:18).” The Memphis treaty will be to “no 
avail” (“will not succeed,” NASB) in that neither party will be able to gain 
an advantage through deceitful diplomacy. That the “end will still come at the 
appointed time” (v.27d) indicates the demise of Antiochus lay in the future, 
beyond the events of his first Egyptian invasion. Furthermore, the phrase 
“appointed time” serves to remind Daniel and his audience that God is still 


in control and “that there is a deeper (divine) purpose behind the events of 
history’ (Lucas, 285). Montgomery, 454, aptly connects the phrase 
“appointed time” (v.27d) with the parallel expression, “but only for a time” 
(v.24d), placing “ultimate doom in the counsels of God.” 


Antiochus IV (“the king of the North”) returned to Syria with “great 
wealth” (v.28a) as a result of his victory over Ptolemy VI and the Egyptians. 
The phrase “his heart will be set against the holy covenant” (v.28b) 
describes both the venting of his anger in frustration at the setback in his 
failed siege of Alexandria and also some deeper hatred of the Jews—almost 
a demonic malignancy directed against God and his people. The expression 
“holy covenant” (v.28b) is an umbrella term encompassing the people of 
God’s holy covenant, the Jews, and their land of Judah—“all things religious 
in Israel” (especially the Jerusalem temple, cf. Wood, 299). Seow, 179, 
comments that after withdrawing his forces from the failed siege of 
Alexandria, Antiochus set “his heart on an easier target—the Jews.” 


There is some confusion in the historical sources concerning the activity of 
Antiochus in Judah after his first Egyptian campaign. Lucas, 285, contends 
that the looting of the Jerusalem temple and the murder of many Jews (cf. 1 
Macc 1:20—24) by Antiochus after his first Egyptian campaign is better 
associated with events connected with his attack on Jerusalem after his failed 
second campaign against the Egyptians two years later (cf. 1 Macc 1:29—40). 
He finds no motive for Antiochus’s action against the Jews on his return 
through Palestine in 169 BC and assumes the conflation of the account of the 
first attack against Jerusalem (1 Macc 1:20—28) with the second attack 
against Jerusalem (1 Macc 1:29-40), as understood in 2 Maccabees 5, is 
more in keeping with the facts of the matter (cf. Lucas, 285). 


Miller, 300, and Porteous, 167, however, are convinced that Antiochus 
vented his rage against the Jews in the aftermath of both of his Egyptian 
campaigns, first in 169 BC after the failed siege of Alexandria, and then 
again two years later in 167 BC after his second campaign ended in defeat at 
the hands of the Ptolemies. Antiochus’s reputation as “the madman” meant he 
needed no motive for his wanton cruelty against the Jews. In keeping with 
Daniel’s forecast of future events, it seems likely that Antiochus “took 
action” (v.28c) against Jerusalem after each Egyptian campaign (cf. v.30— 
32). On the first occasion, Antiochus personally plundered the Jerusalem 


temple and butchered many among the Jewish citizenry, while on the second 
occasion he acted through his emissary Apollonius (cf. Goldingay, 301). 


29-30 Antiochus invaded “the South again” (v.29a) two years later (167 
BC), but this time his Egyptian campaign was unsuccessful (v.29b). The 
Ptolemy brothers Philometor and Euergetes had reconciled, undoing the 
results of Antiochus’s first invasion of Egypt. The “ships of the western 
coastlands” (“Kittim,”” NASB [v.30a], the Heb. kittim is derived from Citium 
on Cyprus, and the term constituting a Hebrew convention for “islands” and 
“maritime countries” [cf. Collins, Daniel, 384]) refer to the Roman fleet sent 
to Alexandria at the request of the Ptolemy brothers. The invader will “lose 
heart” (v.30b), a reference to Antiochus’s intimidation and humiliation by the 
Roman envoy Popilius Laenas, forcing the Seleucid withdrawal from Egypt 
(cf. Collins, Daniel, 384). 


Tragically, Antiochus vented his humiliation by the Romans in Egypt in the 
form of “fury” or persecution against the Jews (the people of the “holy 
covenant,” v.30b). Some see an allusion to Numbers 24:24 (“ships will come 
from the shores of Kittim; they will subdue Asshur’’) in the “ships of Kittim,” 
with Rome opposing the Seleucids as the “new Assyria” (cf. Baldwin, 194). 
Antiochus’s showing of “favor to those who forsake the holy covenant” 
probably refers to the treachery of Antiochus’s envoy Apollonius, who 
feigned coming to Jerusalem in peace, only to attack the Jews on the Sabbath 
and plunder the city (cf. 1 Macc 1:29-40; 2 Macc 5:24—26). Not only did the 
general Apollonius massacre the Jews, but he also rewarded those Jewish 
traitors who supported his policies of forced Hellenization (e.g., Menelaus, 
who had outbid his brother Jason for the office of high priest; cf. 2 Macc 4). 


It is likely that Jason’s revolt against Menelaus, triggered by the rumor that 
Antiochus had been killed in Egypt, took place at this time as well. Jason 
returned to Jerusalem in rebellion against Menelaus and the Tobiad family (2 
Macc 5:5—10; cf. Lucas, 286). Assuming the city of Jerusalem was in revolt, 
Antiochus exploited the situation as a pretext to attack Jerusalem and restore 
control on his return from defeat in Egypt in 167 BC. The repetition of the 
phrase “the appointed time” (v.29a; cf. vv.24, 27) is another reminder to 
Daniel’s audience that the sovereign God, who “sets up kings and deposes 
them,” is still in control of history and the destiny of Israel. 


31-32 The “temple fortress” (v.31a) was either the temple complex itself, 
which functioned secondarily as a military citadel at this time (so 


Montgomery, 457), or an adjacent structure on the temple mount that served 
as a garrison and armory (cf. Goldingay, 302). This temple citadel was 
rebuilt and fortified and became the base of operations for Antiochus’s 
forces in quelling the “revolt” in Jerusalem (cf 1 Macc 1:29-35). The citadel 
was called the Akra, and “for a period of twenty-five years the Akra stood as 
a loathsome symbol of pagan domination” (Hartman and Di Lella, 299; cf. 1 
Macc 3:45; 14:36). 


Later in 167 BC Antiochus issued an edict decreeing the forced Hellenism 
of the Jews in Judea and outlawing all Jewish religious practices, such as 
circumcision, possessing the Hebrew Scriptures, observance of Sabbath and 
feast days, and the daily morning and evening sacrifices (all on threat of 
death; cf. 1 Macc 1:50, 63). The paganization of the Hebrew temple 
culminated in the institution of imperial cult worship in Jerusalem and the 
erection of an altar or idol dedicated to Zeus in the temple on 15 Chislev 
(December) 167 BC (cf. 1 Macc 1:54—-61; 2 Macc 6:2; see also comments on 
9:27). This “abomination that causes desolation,” or desecrating sacrilege, 
rendered the temple unfit for Hebrew worship because of the violation of 
Mosaic purity and tradition associated with worship at the temple (cf. Ex 
20:34, 22-26; 1Ki 8). 

Within three years the temple was an abandoned structure, overgrown with 
weeds like a vacant lot (cf. 1 Macc 4:36—40). In addition, pagan altars were 
set up across Judah on which swine and other animals judged “unclean” by 
Jewish food laws were offered (1 Macc 1:47). Presumably the same kinds of 
profane sacrifices were offered at the Jerusalem temple as well (cf. 1 Macc 
1:54, 59). The desecration of the Jerusalem temple by Antiochus prefigured a 
later “abomination” to be erected in the Jerusalem temple, as predicted by 
Jesus in his Olivet discourse (cf. Mt 24:15). 


The Jews of Jerusalem divided into two camps in response to Antiochus’s 
temple desecration and his attendant persecution of those adhering to their 
ancestral religious rituals and practices. One group is identified as those who 
have “violated the covenant” (v.32a), corrupted by Antiochus’s “flattery” 
(mentioned previously as “those who forsake the holy covenant,” v.30c). The 
“forsakers” (Heb. rs ‘, “act culpably, make oneself guilty”; GK 8399) of the 
covenant are those who have already “‘acted wickedly” with respect to God’s 
law as codified in the Mosaic covenant (suggested by the participial form of 
the verb; cf. Wood, 301). The word typically connotes the “wicked acts” of 


disobedience or general unfaithfulness to the stipulations of God’s covenant 
with Israel enacted at Sinai, but implicit in this disloyalty is false worship in 
violation of the command not to worship idols (Ex 20:3-4; cf. 9:5; 1Ki 8:47; 
Ne 9:33; 2Ch 22:3). 


The reference to “flattery” (“smooth words,” NASB; Heb. hdlaq, “smooth, 
smoothness’’) probably alludes to the enticing promises made by Antiochus 
to bestow honor and wealth on those Jews who join in the support of his 
pagan policies (cf. 1 Macc 2:18; 2 Macc 7:24). The book of 1 Maccabees 
reports that many Jews abandoned the law of Moses at this time and joined in 
the pagan worship and evil deeds promoted by Antiochus’s officers (1 Macc 
1:51-52; 2:15). 

The second group of Jews are those who “firmly resist’ Antiochus 
because they “know their God” (v.32b). These Jews remained loyal to God 
by persisting in their obedience to the law of Moses and refusing to 
compromise the Mosaic covenant by engaging in false worship (cf. 1 Macc 
2:16). Since the larger context of the Hebrew resistance to the policies of 
Antiochus forcing Hellenism on the Jews included martyrdom (vv.33-35), 
Lucas, 287, comments that the reference to those who resist “is best taken as 
including all forms of resistance to Antiochus’s edict, whether it took the 
form of passive resistance (1 Macc 1:29—38) or of armed revolt (1 Macc 
1:42-48).” These faithful Jews faced persecution and the threat of death on 
two fronts: the military forces of the Seleucid Hellenists occupying Judah, 
and the turncoat Jews who forced the faithful Israelites to hide in whatever 
refuge they could find (1 Macc 1:53). 


33-35 The final passage of the section alludes to the persecution of the 
Jews by Antiochus IV in the aftermath of his failed second Egyptian 
campaign (vv.33-35). As Baldwin, 195, iterates, these verses highlight the 
polarization between those who are seduced by “flattery” (v.32a) and those 
“who know their God” (v.32b), since “persecution eliminates the waverers.” 
The expression “those who are wise” (v.33a) refers to those Jews who 
remain faithful to Yahweh’s covenant despite the atrocities committed against 
them by their Seleucid oppressors (1.e., those with “spiritual discernment,” 
according to Miller, 302). These “wise” (Heb. maskilim) Jews will also 
teach or instruct (Heb. byn) many others during the time of the Seleucid 
persecution (v.33a). 


Goldingay, 303, describes the wise or discerning Jews as_ the 
“conservative leaders who possess the wisdom which consists in awed 
submission to Yahweh, that understanding which has reflected deeply on his 
ways in history, and that insight which perceives how his cause will 
ultimately triumph.” Presumably, this comprised the instruction the wise 
shared with others, along with their modeling of obedience to the stipulations 
of the Mosaic law. The fact that some “will fall” (v.33b) indicates the Jews 
faithful to Yahweh’s covenant risk capture, torture, and even martyrdom, 
whether death by the sword or by burning (v.33c; cf. Heb 11:34-35). 


The revealing angel goes on to indicate that those who fall “will receive a 
little help” (v.34a). Seow, 181, comments that two responses to the 
persecution of Antiochus were available to the Jews: a more passive 
resistance, as reflected in the example of the “wise”; and an active 
resistance, exemplified among the “zealous” or “devout Jews” (Heb. 
h*sidim) described in 1 Maccabees 2:42. The enigmatic allusion “help” may 
refer to the Maccabean freedom fighters, who rose up actively to resist the 
forced Hellenism of Seleucid rule by means of guerilla warfare (e.g., 
Baldwin, 196—97; cf. 1 Macc 3). The rest of the verse (“many will join them 
in hypocrisy,” NASB; v.34b) may allude to the harsh actions the Maccabees 
took against those Jews who complied with the edict of Antiochus, thus 
leading “some to join them out of fear rather than out of principle” (Lucas, 
287; cf. 1 Macc 2:44—47; 3:5-8). 


The Antiochene persecution leading to the capture, imprisonment, and 
even martyrdom of some of the “wise” Jews has the effect of refining and 
purifying them—making them “spotless” (v.35a). Their suffering is not 
viewed as divine judgment in punishment for sin, but rather as “a means of 
testing and purifying their commitment” (Lucas, 287). Hartman and Di Lella, 
300-301, understand the suffering in a communal sense as the purification of 
the Israelite nation and the vindication of the worship of Yahweh. It seems 
more likely that Collins (Daniel, 386) is correct to view the test of suffering 
in more individualistic terms as “purification [that] bespeaks an interest in 
individual salvation as distinct from (though not opposed to) the deliverance 
of the nation.” 

No doubt the Antiochene persecution also had the effect of further purging 
the faithful Jews by winnowing out the insincere (so Goldingay, 303). Yet 
“the death of the martyrs is not vicarious. They are the ones who are 


purified,” and they have their primary effect on the community by their 
instruction (Collins, Daniel, 386). For the third time in this section (v.35c; 
cf. vv.24—27), the revealing angel indicates that the period of suffering the 
Jews must endure as a result of the persecution of Antiochus is an interim 
one. There is an “appointed time” for its end (v.35c)—yet another reminder 
of God’s sovereign control of human history and Israel’s destiny (see 
comment on v.27d). 


f. Concerning the king who exalts himself (11:36—45) 


OVERVIEW 


Both conservative and critical biblical scholars agree that 11:2—35 
summarizes events associated with the reign of the Seleucid king Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes. Granted, the two camps take differing approaches to the 
literature, whether predictive prophecy or ex eventu apocalyptic prophecy. 
Assumptions concerning the possibility of divine revelation in the form of 
predictive prophecy, however, cause a marked divergence in the assessment 
of 11:36—45 by the two interpretive schools. 


Typically, critical scholarship today regards vv.36—39—a recapitulation 
of the offenses of Antiochus—as a summary judgment against his character 
and policies (e.g., Seow, 182; Lucas, 289). Goldingay, 304, considers the 
unit a “quasi-prophecy” based on known historical facts. Despite 
acknowledgment that the content of the passage is difficult to harmonize with 
what historical resources report concerning the life of Antiochus, scholars 
adhering to this interpretation tend to dismiss the discrepancies as 
“polemical exaggeration” on the part of the author (e.g., Collins, Daniel, 
386; cf. Lucas, 290). 


According to Collins (Daniel, 388), beginning with v.40, “modern 
scholarship marks the shift from ex eventu prophecy to real (and erroneous) 
prediction” (cf. Towner, 165, who quips that at the point at which the seer 
actually begins to look into the future, “he gets it all muddled”). Goldingay, 
305, concurs, admitting that although vv.40—45 cannot be correlated to the 
known events of Antiochus’s life, “it 1s not the nature of biblical prophecy to 
give a literal account of events before they take place.” Many of the 
“modern” scholars assume vv.36—-45 continue the narrative of vv.21-35, 
since there are no grammatical markers hinting at a transition of any sort, and 


they presuppose that the passage “imaginatively” looks forward to the 
downfall of Antiochus [V—the king of the North (e.g. Towner, 163-65; 
Hartman and Di Lella, 303; Goldingay, 305; Lucas, 292—93; Seow, 184-86). 


Other historical figures have also been cited as the possible fulfillment of 
Daniel’s prophecy about the king who will “exalt and magnify himself,” such 
as the general Pompey, who brought Roman control to Palestine in 63 BC (cf. 
Goldingay, 305); Herod the Great (cf. Miller, 305, n. 82); the Roman general 
Titus, who sacked Jerusalem in AD 70; and the Roman king Constantine the 
Great (cf. Anderson, 140-41). Calvin is among those commentators 
understanding vv.36—45 to refer to the fourth empire (or Rome) of Daniel’s 
vision of the beasts rising out of the sea, rather than to any particular 
individual (cf. Miller, 305, n. 82). 


Since the time of Jerome, some Christian interpreters have seen an 
“antichrist” figure in vv.36—45 (cf. Lucas, 292). The interpretation is based 
on Daniel’s description of the “little horn” (7:8), “another horn” (8:9), and 
“the ruler who will come” (9:26) in his previous visions, as well as NT 
teaching concerning “the man of lawlessness” (2Th 2:3—12), the “antichrist” 
(1Jn 2:18), and the “beast” (Rev 11-20; cf. Miller, 306). The extreme 
difficulties inherent in understanding the text of Daniel at this point must be 
recognized and the need to proceed with humility and charity acknowledged 
(agreeing with Longman, 280; cf. Archer, 144, on the difference of opinion 
even among conservative interpreters on the meaning of vv.36—45). 


The chief problem in assigning an eschatological meaning to the passage is 
that, unlike the earlier portion of the chapter (e.g., vv.2, 7, 20-21), there is no 
clear grammatical marker or transitional language indicating a shift of subject 
between v.35 and v.36 or between v.39 and v.40 (cf. Goldingay, 305; 
Longman, 281). Yet the tendency of biblical prophecy to “telescope” future 
events (or the idea that “the more distant event appears to merge with the 
nearer so as to become indistinguishable from it’ (Baldwin, 202) has already 
been noted in Daniel (cf. 7:23—25). Thus Longman, 282, concludes that in 
vv.36-45 “we see references to Antiochus Epiphanes taking on larger than 
life characteristics, which we, living in the light of the New Testament, might 
describe as anticipatory of a figure called the Antichrist.” 


Baldwin’s summary assessment, 199, moves the discussion in the proper 
direction when she states that “although the chapter [1.e., Da 11] finds its first 
fulfillment in the character and reign of Antiochus IV, the matter does not stop 


there.” I am inclined to agree. Quite apart from whether vv.36—45 address 
some historical personage beyond the reign of Antiochus or the antichrist 
figure of the end of the age, it seems quite clear “that the divine intention [of 
vv.36—-45] may have been much broader” (Longman, 281). In addition to 
acknowledging the larger context’s teaching about resurrection from the dead 
(12:1—3), Longman, 281, goes on to cite several signals for assigning an 
“eschatological meaning” to vv.36—45, such as the “cosmic” language of the 
verses, the reference to “the time of the end” (v.40), and the fact that “verses 
40-45 simply do not work when applied to the life and death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes.” 

Furthermore, Wood, 304-5, observes that any further treatment of 
Antiochus IV is unexpected, since his story (at least with respect to the 
persecution of the Jews) has been completed, and the designation “the king” 
(v.36a) has not been applied to Antiochus at any time in the preceding 
narrative. Naturally, this position is not without its detractors, as Hartman 
and Di Lella, 303, dismiss the view as “exegetically witless and religiously 
worthless.” Anderson, 141, states that the view “now has minimal appeal 
beyond the circle of some sects.” Such polemics notwithstanding, the 
commentary below addresses both the historicist and futurist interpretations 
of vv.36—45 (and sides with Baldwin, 199-203, and Longman, 282-83, on 
the merits of assigning an eschatological meaning to the pericope). 


36The king will do as he pleases. He will exalt and magnify 
himself above every god and will say unheard-of things against the 
God of gods. He will be successful until the time of wrath 1s 
completed, for what has been determined must take place. >’He will 
show no regard for the gods of his fathers or for the one desired by 
women, nor will he regard any god, but will exalt himself above them 


all. 38Instead of them, he will honor a god of fortresses; a god 
unknown to his fathers he will honor with gold and silver, with 
precious stones and costly gifts. °7He will attack the mightiest 
fortresses with the help of a foreign god and will greatly honor those 
who acknowledge him. He will make them rulers over many people 
and will distribute the land at a price. 


40<t the time of the end the king of the South will engage him in 
battle, and the king of the North will storm out against him with 
chariots and cavalry and a great fleet of ships. He will invade many 
countries and sweep through them like a flood. *!He will also invade 
the Beautiful Land. Many countries will fall, but Edom, Moab and the 
leaders of Ammon will be delivered from his hand. **He will extend 
his power over many countries; Egypt will not escape. “He will gain 
control of the treasures of gold and silver and all the riches of Egypt, 
with the Libyans and Nubians in submission. “But reports from the 
east and the north will alarm him, and he will set out in a great rage 
to destroy and annihilate many. “He will pitch his royal tents 
between the seas at the beautiful holy mountain. Yet he will come to 
his end, and no one will help him. 


COMMENTARY 


36-39 The king who “will do as he pleases” (v.36a) is depicted as an 
autocrat with no regard for humanity or God. Seow, 182, notes that in this he 
is hardly a unique figure, since Daniel has characterized other rulers in the 
same way (cf. 8:4; 11:3). This boastful “little horn” or “other horn” was 
introduced earlier (in Daniel’s vision of the beasts rising out of the sea) as 
one who opposed God and his people (cf. 7:8, 20). The verbs “exalt” and 
“magnify” are normally reserved for God or those who impiously challenge 
God in the OT, and Lucas, 289, finds echoes of Isaiah’s oracle against the 
pride of the king of Assyria in the passage (cf. Isa 10:12—15). 


The phrase “unheard-of things” (“monstrous things,” NASB; v.36c) has a 
word in common with the description of the “astounding devastation” 
wrought by the “‘stern-faced king” (cf. 8:24). The term (Heb. p/ '; Niphal) is 
found forty-three times in the OT and is used exclusively in reference to the 
“wonderful works” of God in creation and salvation—except in the two 
cases where Daniel applies the word to the boasting of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes. This, coupled with the fact that the word for ““God/god(s)” (Heb. 
“loah/“lohim) occurs eight times in vv.36—39, thus emphasizing the profane 
character of the ruler, indicates that the “boasting” of this arrogant king is 
“nothing short of blasphemy” (Seow, 182). 


The historicist interpreter points to the expansion of the inscriptions on the 
coins minted by Antiochus IV Epiphanes from the simple “of King 
Antiochus” to “of King Antiochus, God Manifest, Victory Bringer” as 
tangible evidence confirming his identification as the impious king described 
in vv.36—39. The futurist interpreter views the sacrilegious character and 
policies of Antiochus IV Epiphanes as but a pale foreshadowing of the 
“atheism” and “shocking blasphemy” of the antichrist figure (Miller, 306; cf. 
Baldwin, 197). The “time of wrath” is generally understood to refer to the 
wrath of God, whether a brief time of divine judgment or an “age” of divine 
wrath (cf. Lucas, 219-20). The historicist equates the “time of wrath” 
(v.36d) with the “end” of Antiochus’s reign of terror against the Jews (e.g., 
Collins, Daniel, 386), while the futurist understands “the time of wrath” as 
divine judgment poured out on the earth at the end of the age—even the “great 
tribulation” (e.g., Wood, 306—7; Miller, 307). 

The rest of the section (vv.37—39) fills out more completely the profane 
character and sacrilegious policies of the boastful ruler. The impiety of the 
king, who exalts himself above the God of gods, includes irreverence for his 
own gods (v.37a). Typically this is viewed as the preference Antiochus 
showed for Zeus over the god Apollo, the patron deity of the Seleucids (e.g., 
Seow, 183). The reference to “the one desired by women” (v.37b) is usually 
considered an allusion to the fertility cult of Tammuz (cf. Eze 8:14), a deity 
with a long history in the ancient Near East (cf. Smith-Christopher, 146; 
Kraemer, 344). Futurist interpreters counter that there is no historical 
evidence indicating any opposition by Antiochus to the Tammuz cult (e.g., 
Archer, 144; cf. Lucas, 290, who admits problems with the historicist 
interpretation and appeals to the writer’s “polemical exaggeration” at this 
point in the narrative). Instead they see an indirect reference to the rejection 
of Messiah by the antichrist figure in his contempt for the desire of Jewish 
women to be the mother of Messiah (so Miller, 307), or more generally as 
the disregard of the antichrist figure for the feminine traits of grace, mercy, 
and kindness (so Wood, 306). The verse concludes with a reemphasis on the 
self-exaltation and godlessness of the king who will do as he pleases (v.37c). 


The god whom this boastful king honors is a “god of fortresses” (v.38a). 
Several suggestions have been made identifying this “god” with one of the 
numerous fortresses established by Antiochus IV Epiphanes: the god Jupiter 
Capitolinus, to whom Antiochus erected a great statue at Antioch; the god 
Zeus, based on an inscription found at Scythopolis; and the Jerusalem citadel, 


or Akra, where Antiochus profaned the temple precinct by erecting an image 
of Zeus (cf. Lucas, 290). Since the term “fortresses” (Heb. mda ‘uzzim) is 
plural, the reference may not be to one particular “fortress deity” as much as 
to the idea that this godless ruler worships only military might, and the “god 
of fortresses” simply symbolizes his own tyrannical rule over his kingdom. 
The homage paid to the “god of fortresses” in the form of offerings of gold, 
silver, and precious stones (v.38b) may be little more than a reference to 
booty plundered during the military campaigns of Antiochus and stockpiled 
in his fortress treasuries—a metaphor for the “worship” of his ill-gotten 
wealth. 


The beginning clause of the final verse of the section (v.39a) 1s difficult. 
Literally, the text indicates that “he [1.e., the boastful king] will act for [or 
deal with] mighty fortresses” (cf. NRSV, “he shall deal with the strongest 
fortresses”). The NIV interprets the verb “act” (Heb. ‘sh) as military 
ageression and translates it as “attack” (cf. NASB, “take action against’). 
Seow, 184, is among those commentators who emend the Hebrew text and 
read, “and he shall act for those who fortify the fortresses, people of a 
foreign god.” In either case, the verse calls attention to the “crafty 
manipulation of religion” by the godless king (Seow, 184). Those who 
support the king’s rule (perhaps those apostate to their own religion; cf. 
Smith-Christopher, 147) are rewarded accordingly by placement in positions 
of authority (v.39b). 


There is some question as to whether the allotments of land confiscated 
from the conquered peoples are given as a “reward” for loyalty to the king’s 
allies (so Porteous, 169) or are sold for a “price” to the highest bidder (so 
Seow, 184; Redditt, 187). The historicist relates this verse to the Tobiads of 
Jerusalem, favored by Antiochus because of their support for his polices 
promoting Hellenism among the Jews (e.g., Goldingay, 305). The futurist 
considers the verse a vague reference to the rewards of political leadership 
and territorial allotments the antichrist figure will grant to those in league 
with him (e.g., Miller, 308). 

40-45 As noted above, the final section (vv.40—45), which reveals the 
angel’s audition with Daniel, is fraught with difficulties. The historicist 
interpreter must acknowledge that the details of these verses “are not in 
accord with historical records” (Seow, 185). The “embarrassing inaccuracy” 
of the “daring preview of the future” (ibid.) is excused on two counts: first, 


the biblical writer is assumed to engage in “polemical exaggeration” (so 
Collins, Daniel, 386); and second, biblical prophecy is defined in such a 
way as to exclude the fulfillment of predictions down to the precise details 
(so Goldingay, 305). Yet the futurist who views the passage as a projection 
to the distant future concerning the antichrist figure must admit that there are 
no lexical or grammatical hints of such a transition in the passage. Beyond 
this, “the narrator expects the difficult situation to continue for just a little 
while longer” (Seow, 184). 


For the historicist, the “time of the end” (v.40a) coincides with the end of 
the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and hence the end of the persecution of 
the Jews (Redditt, 187), already anticipated in vv.27 and 35 (see comments 
above). The futurist equates “the time of the end” with the eschaton and the 
wars waged by the antichrist figure (cf. Wood, 308; Miller, 309). The 
historicist assumes that the “him” of v.40a and “the king of the North” are the 
same person (e.g., Goldingay, 305), while some futurists identify “the king of 
the North” with the antichrist figure’s heading a coalition centered in central 
Asia (so Miller, 309), and other futurists view “him” as the antichrist figure 
being’s attacked on two fronts by “the king of the South” and “the king of the 
North” (so Wood, 308). 


The passage forecasts a great battle between “the king of the South” and 
“the king of the North,” presumably geopolitical confederations representing 
the modern-day regions of “Egypt” and “Mesopotamia” respectively (v.40b). 
There are no historical records reporting any further battles between the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids during the reign of Antiochus [IV Epiphanes. The 
account also places emphasis on the wide-ranging arsenal of the king of the 
North, including “chariots and cavalry and a great fleet of ships” (v.40c). 
The identity of this “king of the North” aside, he is able to marshal a massive 
army and invade and sweep “like a flood” through many (unspecified) 
countries (v.40d). 


The invading force of “the king of the North’ will sweep over the 
“Beautiful Land” (v.41a), a designation for Palestine or the land of Israel— 
previously in Daniel, the people of God (cf. v.16). Curiously, the trans- 
Jordanian states of Edom, Moab, and Ammon will be delivered (“rescued,” 
NASB) from the attack of the invader (v.41b). Smith-Christopher, 147, 
speculates that these nations “once again conspire with the aggressor against 
the Jewish people.” The futurist interpreter assumes that Daniel alludes to 


some kind of confederation of modern states as occupying the territories of 
these archaic biblical kingdoms (cf. Miller, 311). In addition, the futurist 
approach associates the invasion of Israel by the Antichrist with the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Joel, Zechariah, and Revelation concerning the city of 
Jerusalem (e.g., Archer, 148; Wood, 312-14; Miller, 312; cf. Eze 39:2—29; 
Joel 3:2—16; Zec 12:2—9; 13:8—-9; 14:1-21; Rev 19:19—20). The “boastful 
king” will extend his rule into the far reaches of North Africa, including 
Egypt, Libya, and Nubia (vv.42-43). 

Disturbing “reports” from the east and the north will cause “the king of the 
North” to abandon his campaign against “Egypt” and turn back to counter the 
threats against his “homeland” or other “special interests” (v.44a). The 
rumors elicit “great rage” in the king, such that his intent is “to destroy [Heb. 
S§md]| and annihilate [Heb. Arm] many” (v.44b). The “boastful king’ will 
pitch camp between the “seas” (i.e., the Mediterranean Sea and the Dead 
Sea) and “the beautiful holy mountain” (1.e., the temple mount of Jerusalem; 
v.45a). There the “boastful king” will “come to his end,” though his specific 
fate is unspecified (v.45b). All the “favors” doled out to those who 
supported his tyrannical rule will prove to be of no avail, as the “boastful 
king’ will meet his end with no allies “to help him” (v.45b; cf. v.39). 


Lucas, 290-91, summarizes four different versions of the death of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, all of which report his death as occurring in Persia, 
not Palestine. Miller, 311-12, equates vv.44—45 with the final battle of the 
eschaton—Armaggedon (cf. Rev 16:16)—and he associates the forces of the 
North and the East that attack the army of the antichrist figure with the great 
armies described in Ezekiel 38—39 and Revelation 9:13—19 (cf. Wood, 312— 
14). Naturally, futurist interpreters continue to theorize as to the 
confederations of nations involved in the catastrophic end of human history, 
given the ever-changing geopolitical landscape of Africa and Asia. Whether 
“the king of the North” refers to Antiochus, the antichrist figure, or even some 
other intervening historical personage, Goldingay’s comment, 305, on the 
symbolism of the passage is appropriate: “this final battle takes place, as it 
must... at the center of the world, at the place where the Scriptures had 
therefore long expected the final conflict; it signifies the end of this 
apparently unassailable earthly power. He schemes against an unsuspecting 
and vulnerable people but finds himself God’s victim.” 


NOTE 


45 The phrase “royal tents” translates the Hebrew 2728 ‘208 (Gh ley 
‘appadno, “tents of his pavilion’). The term yTBS ( ‘appeden) is a Persian 
loanword for “palace” (cf. Collins, Daniel, 389). The context suggests a 


“portable palace,” that is, a cluster of tents forming a “royal pavilion” 
(NASB). 


The preposition ? (/°, “to, for”) in the phrase Y'IP7 S777? (/har-s°bi- 
qodes) may be translated “at” (so the NIV’s “between the seas at the 
beautiful holy mountain’) or as a conjunction, “and” (so the NASB’s 
“between the seas and the beautiful Holy Mountain’). Collins (Daniel, 389) 
considers “seas” (Heb. DD’, yammim) a poetic plural for the 
Mediterranean Sea. Goldingay, 280, prefers reading the preposition 2a 
“and” since the reference of “at” is unclear. 


S 
g. Concerning Michael the great prince (12:1—4) 


'“At that time Michael, the great prince who protects your people, 
will arise. There will be a time of distress such as has not happened 
from the beginning of nations until then. But at that time your people 
—everyone whose name is found written in the book—will be 
delivered. *Multitudes who sleep in the dust of the earth will awake: 
some to everlasting life, others to shame and everlasting contempt. 


3Those who are wise will shine like the brightness of the heavens, 
and those who lead many to righteousness, like the stars for ever and 
ever. “But you, Daniel, close up and seal the words of the scroll until 
the time of the end. Many will go here and there to increase 
knowledge.” 


COMMENTARY 


1 The phrase “at that time” (v.1a) links this section to the previous chapter, 
specifically, “the time of the end,” when the kings of the South and the North 
engage in battle (11:40). The reference to the archangel Michael also 


connects 12:1—4 with chs. 10—11, since he was first introduced in 10:13 and 
named again in 10:21. Michael is described as a “great prince” (Heb. sar 
gddol) and protector (Heb. ‘md; “the Hebrew text here suggests one who 
stands up ‘over’ or ‘beside’ or ‘for’ the people” [Seow, 186]), or guardian 
angel of the nation of Israel—“essentially a fighter” (Baldwin, 1203). Seow, 
186, observes that the entire historical overview of 11:2—45 is framed by the 
presence of Michael and that he is “subliminally present throughout that 
historical recitation,” since we were told that he is involved in the fight 
against the supernatural patrons of the world empires of Persia and Greece 
(10:21). He apparently functions in the dual roles of celestial commander of 
the heavenly host standing as guardian over the people of Israel, as well as 
the chief angel who stands in the divine council and represents his people 
Israel before God. 


The historicist interpreter understands this unparalleled “time of distress” 
(v.1b) as the enormity of the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV (e.g., 
Lucas, 294; Redditt, 190). The futurist interpreter equates this “time of 
distress” with the “great tribulation,” the cataclysmic wrath of God poured 
out against unbelieving Israel and the entire world at the end of the age just 
before the second coming of Jesus Christ (e.g., Miller, 314-15; cf. Rev 6— 
16). The revealing angel promises deliverance for “everyone whose name is 
found written in the book” (v.1c). This book or scroll is to be distinguished 
from the “Book of Truth” that the revealing angel unveils to Daniel (10:21), 
and from the “books” of past deeds that provide the basis for God’s judgment 
of individual and nations (7:10). The figurative reference to “the book” is 
usually equated with “the book of life,” 1n which all the saints are enrolled 
(cf. Ex 32:33; Ps 69:28; Mal 3:16; Php 4:3; Rev 3:5; 20:12). 

Goldingay, 306, understands this book as “a list of those who belong to 
God’s people, the citizen list of the true Jerusalem” (cf. Miller, 315-16, who 
roots the idea of the book in the practice of village record-keeping of worthy 
residents who enjoyed the blessings of community membership). Baldwin, 
203, comments that “though he [1i.e., Michael] is great, he does not prevent 
them [1.e., God’s people] from enduring the suffering, rather he delivers them 
in the midst of it.” Most significant, no doubt for Daniel, is the revelation that 
God’s people Israel will indeed be delivered or escape (“be rescued,” 
NASB; Heb. mi/t). Understood in the context, the term suggests some of the 
Jews will be kept safe through the “time of distress,” while those who perish 


during the intense period of persecution will be rewarded with the 
“deliverance” of resurrection from the dead (v.2). 


2 That those “who sleep in the dust of the earth will awake” (v.2a) is 
generally understood to describe some sort of bodily resurrection from the 
dead. Even Collins (Daniel, 391-92) admits that “there is virtually 
unanimous agreement among modern scholars that Daniel is referring to the 
actual resurrection of individuals from the dead, because of the explicit 
language of everlasting life.” The extent to which the Hebrews had any 
understanding of life after death during OT times is a topic of considerable 
debate. The minimalist position denies any hope of afterlife among the 
Hebrews in OT times. The maximalist view reads a full-orbed doctrine of 
afterlife into the OT on the basis of the NT report that Abraham believed 
God could raise Isaac from the dead if necessary (Heb 11:19). 


It seems best to understand the doctrine of resurrection from the dead as 
one of those theological concepts that develops progressively through the 
history of God’s revelation from the OT to the NT. Lucas, 302, identifies 
several strands of thought in the OT that “move toward some kind of 
meaningful existence beyond death.” These strands include the strong belief 
of the psalmist that a deep relationship with God does not end at death (Pss 
16:9-11; 49:15; 73:23—26), the language of the national restoration of Israel 
after the judgment of God (especially in the Prophets; cf. Eze 37:12—13; Hos 
6:2), and Job’s reference to the existence of a “redeemer” who will establish 
his innocence after his death (cf. Job 19:23—27). According to Lucas, 303, 
“all three strands contribute something to the belief in resurrection that finds 
its expression in Dan 12:1-3” (cf. Miller, 316-18, for a less cautious 
approach to the OT teaching concerning afterlife—an approach rooted in 
Lacocque’s assertion, 235-36, that “the faith ‘in resurrection, immortality, 
and eternal life’ is very old in Israel’’). 


Yet the text poses many problems for biblical interpreters. This is the first 
and only unambiguous reference to resurrection from the dead in the OT, 
although the concept is not entirely foreign to Hebrew thought, given the 
statement by Isaiah that “your dead will live” (Isa 26:19), and both the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were miracle workers who brought individuals 
back to life (cf. 1Ki 17:19-23; 2Ki 4:32—35). Seow, 187, notes that the text 
does not speak of the resurrection of all humanity but only of “many of those 
who sleep” (v.2, NASB). Who then are the many, and when do they awake 


from their sleep? Again, according to Seow, 187, the context suggests the 
“time of the end” in the sense of the end of the persecution of the Jews 
experienced during the reign of Antiochus IV (cf. 11:40; 12:1). Furthermore, 
is “sleep in the dust” (v.2b) a reference to soul sleep in Sheol or the 
underworld, like that experienced by Samuel the prophet (cf. 1Sa 28:15)? 


All these “loose ends” in the writer’s language prompt Towner, 187, to 
regard the passage as a divine “judgment scene in which the righteous dead 
receive in death the peace and the joy which were denied them in life and in 
which, conversely, the oppressors receive the contempt which is their due 
but which life never meted out to them.” Alternatively, Seow, 187, 
understands the verse as “a metaphor for the restoration of the people of 
Israel after a time of destruction . . . using the imagery of resurrection to 
convey hope in the revival of the Jewish people after a history of suffering 
and death.” Lucas, 294, however, finds this position untenable given the 
references to “everlasting life” and “everlasting contempt.” 


Finally, futurist interpreters contend that the word “many” (Heb. rabbim) 
may have the force of “all” (cf. Baldwin, 204; Lucas, 294—95), and they 
consider the word “sleep” (v.2b) a figure of speech for physical death (cf. 
Miller, 316). Hence, they argue that Daniel’s reference to resurrection from 
the dead to either eternal life or eternal shame is associated with the 
resurrection of the righteous dead after the great tribulation and before the 
millennial reign of Jesus Christ, and the resurrection of the wicked dead for 
divine judgment after the millennial rule of Jesus the Messiah (Rev 20:4—6, 
11-15; cf. Wood, 318-19; Miller, 316-18). 

Naturally, it 1s impossible to construct a complete doctrine of any 
theological truth based on a single verse of the Bible. Yet, following 
Longman, 284, “we can confidently affirm that it [1.e., Da 12:2] celebrates 
the vindication that will come both in reward for which the righteous are 
destined and in the punishment for which the wicked . . . are reserved.” 


3 The righteous are described as “wise” (Heb. maskilim; v.3a). The 
parallel expression, “those who lead many to righteousness” (v.3b), further 
describes “those who are wise” (cf. Baldwin, 205). The “wise” were 
introduced previously as those who “will instruct many” (11:33). These wise 
or righteous Jews are similar to the “righteous servant” of Isaiah who will 
“justify many” by his knowledge (Isa 53:11). Collins (Daniel, 393) outlines 
the two different views on how the “wise” make “many” righteous: either by 


their propitiatory death as martyrs (cf. Lacocque, 230) or by their teaching, 
meaning “instruction rather than martyrdom is the means of justification.” 
Clearly the latter understanding is more likely given the context of chs. 10— 
12, but more important is Baldwin’s observation, 205, that “there is only one 
source of righteousness—God himself’ (cf. Da 9:7, 14). No doubt Daniel 
and those belonging to his group (or the teachers among them) are included 
among “those who are wise” (cf. Longman, 284). 


As in the case with “the wise” (v.3a) and “those who lead many to 
righteousness” (v.3b), the phrases “like the brightness of the heavens” (v.3a) 
and “like the stars” (v.3b) should be understood as parallel synonymous 
expressions (cf. Miller, 319). Collins (Daniel, 393) connects the exaltation 
of the wise with the exaltation of the servant who acts wisely; “he will be 
raised and lifted up and highly exalted” (Isa 52:13). Lucas, 295, finds an 
allusion to the motif of the wise shining like celestial bodies in “dew of 
light” mentioned in connection with those who will rise from the dead in 
Isaiah’s “little apocalypse” (Isa 26:19). 


Both Lacocque, 244—45, and Collins (Daniel, 393—94) take the promise to 
mean that the wise will become angels in the next life, based on the influence 
of Hellenistic beliefs and later intertestamental apocalyptic literature (e.g., 
1En 104:2-6). Goldingay, 308, and Longman, 284, however, caution against 
pressing the language of an obvious metaphor too literally. Seow, 188-89, 
aptly calls attention to the reversal of destiny between the humiliation of 
those who attempt to ascend to the stars (cf. 8:10; 11:36—37) and the 
vindication of those who act wisely (v.3). 


4 The revealing angel charges Daniel to “close up” (“conceal,” NASB; 
Heb. stm) the scroll—an instruction intended to ensure the safekeeping of the 
document more than keeping it secret (cf. Lucas, 221; see also comments on 
8:26). The command to “seal the words of the scroll” has “the double sense 
of authenticating and of preserving intact . . . kept from general knowledge 
[since] they were not yet relevant” (Baldwin, 206; on “the time of the end,” 
see comments on 11:40; 12:9). 


Verse 4b is obscure, primarily because it is unclear whether the statement 
indicates what will happen when the sealed scroll 1s opened, or the cryptic 
remark refers to what takes place during the interim before mystery is 
revealed (cf. Seow, 189). Lucas, 296, suggests that the verse alludes to the 
“famine of hearing the words of the LORD” (Am 8:11) and likens the sealed 


scroll to Isaiah’s metaphorical use of a sealed scroll to depict the spiritual 
blindness of those willfully in rebellion against God—thus prompting him to 
conclude that it may “take the Antiochene crisis to make people ready to 
listen to the teaching of the wise.” By contrast, Seow, 189-90, prefers to 
read v.4b as the aftermath of the opening of the scroll and the revelation of 
Daniel’s vision when the knowledge of God will indeed increase—“a 
dramatic reversal of the gloomy vision of Amos 8.” 


NOTE 


3 The expression V2! 7") (yazhirti k°zdhar) is a cognate accusative 
construction in Hebrew from the root “WT? (zhr, “to shine”). Montgomery, 
471, attempts to capture the idiom, translating: ““And the Wise shall shine like 
the sheen of the sky’ (cf. NASB’s “shine brightly like the brightness’’). 


4, Epilogue (12:5—13) 


OVERVIEW 


This epilogue returns to the setting of the final vision (vv.5—7) and 
includes a request posed by Daniel for further information concerning his 
vision (v.8). The interpreting angel informs Daniel, however, that no 
additional revelation will be given (vv.9—12) because the “words are closed 
up and sealed” (v.9). This section closes with a word of assurance to Daniel 
that he too will share in the resurrection to receive his “allotted inheritance” 
(v.13). Some scholars consider this final section of the book as an appendix 
or later gloss (esp. vv.11—12; cf. Towner, 170). Porteous, 171, counters, 
“These verses [vv.5—13] form an epilogue to the book rather than a late 
addition to it.” Longman, 285, further notes, “It is fitting, now that the 
message of prophecy has been delivered, to return to the scene and 
characters described in 10:4—21.” 


Then I, Daniel, looked, and there before me stood two others, one 
on this bank of the river and one on the opposite bank. °One of them 


said to the man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the 


river, “How long will it be before these astonishing things are 
fulfilled?” 


7The man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the river, 
lifted his right hand and his left hand toward heaven, and I heard him 
swear by him who lives forever, saying, “It will be for a time, times 
and half a time. When the power of the holy people has been finally 
broken, all these things will be completed.” 


8] heard, but I did not understand. So I asked, “My lord, what will 
the outcome of all this be?” 


*He replied, “Go your way, Daniel, because the words are closed 
up and sealed until the time of the end. Many will be purified, made 
spotless and refined, but the wicked will continue to be wicked. 
None of the wicked will understand, but those who are wise will 
understand. 


'\From the time that the daily sacrifice is abolished and the 
abomination that causes desolation is set up, there will be 1,290 
days. '*Blessed is the one who waits for and reaches the end of the 
1,335 days. 


As for you, go your way till the end. You will rest, and then at 
the end of the days you will rise to receive your allotted inheritance.’ 


b) 


COMMENTARY 


5-7 Daniel’s final vision ends where it began, along the banks of the 
Tigris River (v.5; cf. 10:4). The flashback to the river scene reveals that four 
distinct characters participate in the conclusion of the vision report: Daniel, 
two unnamed figures, and the man clothed in linen (vv.5—6). Gowan, 154, has 
noted the similarities between 12:5—8 and 8:13—14, including the riverbank 
setting, the portrayal of Daniel in the role of one overhearing a conversation 
between unnamed celestial beings raising the question of “How long?” and 
the report that Daniel eventually joins in the conversation. The two unnamed 
figures, one on each side of the river, are presumably heavenly beings, one of 
whom has served as Daniel’s interpreting angel (vv.5—6). Miller, 322, 
assumes the one angelic being accompanying Daniel is Gabriel, who is 


named as the interpreting angel in the previous visions (8:16; 9:21). The 
ambiguities associated with the identification of the third figure—that is, 
whether the man clothed in linen above the waters (v.7) is an angelic or 
divine being—remain. 

The oath sworn by the man clothed in linen (v.7) attests both the 
truthfulness of the testimony given and the certainty of the promise that all 
these things will be accomplished within the specified time period of three 
and a half years (v.7c). The raising of the hand as part of a ritual of oath 
taking was a customary practice in the biblical world and acknowledged 
God as witness (e.g., Ge 14:22; Nu 14:30; Dt 32:40; Ne 9:15; cf. Rev 10:5— 
6). The lifting of both hands in swearing an oath is unusual (v.7b), since in 
the Bible this is typically a gesture of prayer or entreaty (cf. Ne 8:6; Ps 
141:2; 1Ti 2:8). It is presumably an especially emphatic gesture (so Collins, 
Daniel, 399; Miller, 323) and serves “as the more complete guarantee of the 
truth that is about to be affirmed” (Baldwin, 207). The third-person appeal to 
“him who lives forever” is a reference to God himself and is reminiscent of 
the language of Deuteronomy 32:40, the one place where God speaks of 
himself in this manner (“‘as surely as I live forever,” v.40b). 


Given the importance of “witnesses” in legal proceedings and oath taking 
in the Mosaic law, it is interesting to note that there are two angelic beings in 
the scene (e.g., Dt 17:6; 19:15; Jos 24:22; cf. Porteous, 171). Also intriguing 
are the possible associations of the two unnamed angelic beings with known 
divine council motifs in the ancient Near East, including the sending of 
heavenly messengers in pairs and the procession of the deity flanked by two 
angelic retainers (cf. ABD, 2:214—-17). As Longman, 285, observes, however, 
the uncertainties associated with the identification of the figure in linen 
“make the scene a bit murky, but this ambiguity does not affect the 
interpretation.” 


8 Although Daniel heard the exchange between the angelic being on the 
riverbank and the man clothed in linen above the waters of the river, he 
confesses a lack of understanding (v.8a). This prompts a further question 
from Daniel to the interpreting angel as to “the outcome” of the vision (v.8b). 
The import of Daniel’s question evades biblical commentators. Lucas, 297, 
citing Jerome, takes the question to mean: “What will come after these 
things?” Collins (Daniel, 400) explains that Daniel is merely asking for 


further information, since “the ‘end’ in Daniel is never the utter cessation of 
history, so something will happen even after the resurrection.” 


The last word Daniel overhears in the conversation between the celestial 
beings is that all these things will be completed after the “power of the holy 
people has been finally broken” (v.7b). The likely identity of the “holy 
people” is the people of Israel. Throughout the book Daniel’s concern has 
been the plight of God’s people, Israel. Given this fact, Wood’s observation, 
325, that the nature, character, and severity of the events that will bring this 
period of Hebrew history to an end seems more in keeping with the meaning 
of the seer’s question as to the “outcome” of the vision. 


Finally, there is a certain irony in Daniel’s question, since the book begins 
with his receiving from God the ability to “understand” (Heb. byn) “visions 
and dreams of all kinds” (1:17). Yet the book ends with Daniel perplexed 
and confessing that he does not fully understand what he has seen and heard 
(v.8a)—perhaps an important reminder that “wisdom and power” belong to 
God, that he alone “knows what les in darkness,” and that he alone 
dispenses this knowledge to the wise among humanity (2:20-21). 


9-12 In response to his question concerning the “outcome” of the vision 
(v.8), Daniel learns that no more revelation will be given (vv.9-12). The 
instruction given by the interpreting angel to Daniel to “go your way” (v.9a) 
should not be construed as a rebuke; rather, Daniel is encouraged to return to 
his post in the administration of King Cyrus and resume his duties as a civil 
servant. Previously Daniel was charged to “close up and seal the words of 
the scroll” (12:4; see comments). Now the heavenly messenger reminds 
Daniel that the vision is “closed up and sealed” (v.9c). That the scroll of the 
vision is “closed up” (Heb. stm, “hide, keep secret’; GK 6258) signifies 
both that the revelation is completed and that its record is safely preserved 
for the future, “much as a present is kept a treasured secret until the day for 
presentation arrives” (Baldwin, 206). The words reporting the vision are 
also “sealed” (Heb. htm), indicating that the document is not only preserved 
and authenticated but also withheld until the appropriate time (cf. Goldingay, 
309). Lucas, 297, adds, “because the vision is ‘sealed,’ true understanding is 
available only to ‘the wise’” (cf. v.10b). 

Full understanding of the vision is reserved “until the time of end” (v.9c). 
The phrase repeats what Daniel has already heard concerning the disclosure 
of the meaning of the vision (12:4). The context of the final vision (chs. 10— 


12) suggests that “the time of the end” refers to cessation of the distress and 
persecution that Israel will endure at the hands of the king “who will exalt 
himself above [every god]” (11:37; cf. 12:1). Historicists who interpret the 
visions of Daniel as ex eventu prophecy understand that “the end is not far 
away but imminent” (as a projected schedule is spelled out in vwv.11—12; cf. 
Seow, 194). Specifically, the three-and-a-half-year time period (12:7, 11- 
12) forecast (for the end of the reign of Antiochus) is calculated from the 
desecration of the Jerusalem temple by Antiochus IV Epiphanes in 167 BC to 
the swirl of events surrounding the defeat of the Seleucids, the rededication 
of the temple, and the death of Antiochus (164-163 BC; cf. Towner, 170-71; 
Seow, 195). Futurists equate the “time of the end” with the final events of 
human history, especially “the great tribulation” of three-and-a-half years 
ushered in by the antichrist figure against the people of God and the world 
(e.g., Archer, 156; Wood, 327-28; Miller, 324—25; cf. Da 12:7, 11-12; Rev 
11:2-3). 

The interpreting angel recapitulates what has been said about “the wise” 
(Heb. msk/) earlier in the vision (cf. 11:33—35; see comments). Seow, 193-— 
94, however, notes a subtle difference in the two passages in that “some of 
the wise will stumble so that they may be refined, purified, and made 
spotless” (11:35) while they are instructing others (11:33). According to the 
epilogue, “many will be purified, made spotless, and refined” during the 
period of distress and persecution endured by the Hebrews (v.10). “The 
implication is that the suffering of the wise will not have been futile after all, 
for redemption will be extended to many—the many who will be led to 
righteousness (see 12:3)” (Seow, 194). Miller, 325, interprets “the wicked” 
to represent all humanity in the end times and views the verse as a proof text 
refuting postmillennial theology. Seow, 194, correctly observes that in the 
context “the wicked” refers to “the renegade Jews who abandoned the 
covenant” (cf. Wood, 326-27). 


The lack of spiritual discernment as a mark of distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked is a familiar one in the OT. The psalmist recognized 
that in their pride the wicked entertain no thought of God (Ps 10:4), the 
prophet lamented that despite the grace shown to the wicked they do not learn 
righteousness (Isa 26:10), and the sage observed that the wicked are 
destroyed by their own evil (Pr 11:5). According to Lacocque, 249, “the 
wicked are confirmed in their wickedness” since, like the sea tossing up 
mire, they persist in doing evil (cf. Isa 57:20). More disturbing, perhaps, is 


the biblical pattern of the intensification of evil before it is finally defeated 
(cf. Da 7; Eze 38-39; Mt 24; Rev 12-17). 


The interpreting angel finally returns to the question posed by one of the 
two celestial beings along the riverbank (v.6): “How long will it be before 
these astonishing things are fulfilled?” Although no further revelation will be 
forthcoming in response to Daniel’s question about the outcome of the vision 
(v.8), he is privileged to hear the timetable for the fulfillment of the vision. 
Some critical scholars view the conclusion of Daniel (vv.11—13) as a later 
addition to the document, or more precisely “two successive glosses (v.11 
and vv.12—13)” (Lacocque, 249; Towner, 170). Others consider the closing 
verses an integral part of the epilogue (vv.5—13) since they “carry the heart 
of the revelation of the epilogue” (Redditt, 199; cf. Porteous, 172). 


As Baldwin, 209, has noted, “the answer is given in the number 
symbolism typical of the book.” The numbers are enigmatic, as attested by 
the numerous interpretive approaches to the passage. Naturally, questions 
arise as to whether the numbers should be understood in a literal or symbolic 
sense and whether they reference an immediate time frame or some distant 
one. The interpretive problems are only complicated by the differing 
calendars in use during biblical times (lunar, solar, and luni-solar; cf. Lucas, 
297-98). Lucas, 297, despairs that “no-one has been able to suggest a 
satisfactory explanation of the two time periods given in verses 11-12.” 
Miller, 325, confidently asserts that the two verses provide “further details 
concerning history’s final events,” though he admits exact certainty as to the 
time of the events is impossible to determine. An overview of the essential 
categories for interpreting the 1290 days (v.11) and 1335 days (v.12) is 
presented below. 


(1) For some scholars, the two time periods represent glosses in the form 
of “successive corrections” to the 1,150 days mentioned in Daniel’s vision of 
the ram and the goat (8:14). According to this view, a later writer (or 
writers) attempted to extend the time period for the fulfillment of the 
prediction of the rededication of the Jerusalem temple when that event did 
not occur within the time frame originally expected (e.g., Montgomery, 477; 
Lacocque, 250; see discussion in Baldwin, 209). Yet Porteous, 172, 
questions “how urgent corrections, such as these would be, could have been 
added to a book that had just been issued.” 


(2) Those interpreting Daniel’s visions as apocalyptic ex eventu prophecy 
attempt to relate the two sets of “days” to different pairs of key events during 
the reign of the Seleucid king Antiochus IV Epiphanes, especially his 
persecution of the Jews. Typically, the two sets of “days” are understood 
literally as the number of days delimiting the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus. The three-and-a-half years of the Antiochene persecution (7:25; 
12:7) are calculated (based on a solar calendar) from December 7, 167 BC 
(the desecration of the Jerusalem temple), to June 21, 163 BC (the collapse 
of the Antiochene dynasty), approximately 1,290 days (1,293 to be exact; 
v.11). The fulfillment of the second time period (the set of 1,335 days; v.12) 
is assigned to the anniversary of the public reading of the Torah (August 5, 
163 BC), some forty-five days after the collapse of the dynasty of Antiochus 
(cf. Redditt, 195-197, who associates the terminus ad quem of the first set 
of 1,290 days with the summer solstice; Seow, 194—95). 


Towner, 170, assumes that the significant pair of dates delineating the 
three and a half years of persecution cited in v.7 is the three-year period from 
Antiochus’s desecration of the temple in 167 BC (December 7) and the 
rededication of the temple by Judas Maccabeus and his brothers in 164 BC 
(December 14), and he simply concludes that the biblical writer was in error 
(hence the need for a second glossator to update “the true facts in the 
matter’). 


Goldingay, 309-10, prefers to consider the two periods of days as an 
approximate time frame for the fulfillment of the question, “How long will 
the persecution last?” (v.8), which could be related to several different sets 
of events during the reign of Antiochus. For example, the terminus a quo 
might be the time of one of Antiochus’s edicts, his capture of Jerusalem, the 
actual desecration of the Jerusalem temple, or even the full enforcement of 
the ban on the temple sacrificial ritual. Likewise, the terminus ad quem 
might be the string of Jewish victories scored by Judas Maccabeus, the 
rededication of the temple, the death of Antiochus, or other events associated 
with the collapse of the Antiochene dynasty. 


(3) The two sets of “days” refer to time periods associated with events in 
the distant future, related to “the great tribulation,” the rise of the antichrist 
figure, the persecution of God’s people, the second advent of Jesus Christ 
and the defeat of the antichrist figure, and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. For example, Archer, 156, considers the three and a half years 


(or 1,260 days; v.7) as an approximate number for the length of the great 
tribulation, while the 1,290 days is the exact length of time of the persecution 
inflicted on the righteous by the Antichrist during the great tribulation. Wood, 
327-29, prefers to ascribe the extra thirty days beyond the 1,260 days of the 
great tribulation to the time allotted for the time of divine judgment 
immediately after the second advent of Jesus Christ (cf. Mt 25:31-46; Rev 
20:11—15). The additional forty-five days of the 1,335 day period (beyond 
the 1,290 days of the first time period) are accounted for in the time 
necessary for Christ to set up “the governmental machinery” necessary for 
carrying out his rule of an earthly millennial kingdom (Wood, 328-29; cf. 
Miller, 325—26). 

(4) Lucas, 298, suggests that “the numbers may have some symbolic 
significance that is now lost to us.” 


Quite apart from the alternative interpretations of the sets of days, the gist 
of the passage for Daniel and his audience is that God knows and controls the 
future (cf. 2:20—21). Furthermore, the word of revelation concerning the two 
sets of periods of days serves as an exhortation to Daniel and his audience to 
persevere because the time of persecution and suffering has definite time 
limits and will end soon (cf. Lucas, 298). Finally, a blessing (Heb. ‘s7r) is 
promised to those who “wait” (Heb. hkh) and endure through the 1,335 days. 
The blessing for the righteous is manifest in experiencing the deliverance of 
God through the time of persecution and in the assurance of God’s 
faithfulness to his word as witnessed in the fulfillment of the account of 
Daniel’s vision. The encouragement to wait may echo God’s charge to 
Habakkuk to wait for the fulfillment of the revelation, even though it lingers 
(Hab 2:3), and implies a posture of expectant and hopeful obedience on the 
part of God’s people during the interim. 


13 Collins (Daniel, 401) notes that the book ends “appropriately with a 
promise of resurrection to Daniel himself’ (v.13). The language referring to 
Daniel’s “rest” and “rising” (v.13b) “picks up on the imagery of death and 
resurrection as sleep and awakening” found in 12:2. The hortatory charge to 
“go your way till the end” (v.13a) is not an admonition of rebuke, but rather 
an exhortation to the seer to persevere until his own death. Implicit in the 
exhortation is both the reality that at this time Daniel is an old man and not 
far from the end of his life, and that he has ably fulfilled his commission as 
God’s servant. The word used for “allotted inheritance” (Heb. gordl; v.13b) 


signifies the “lot” cast to determine a decision or “that which falls to one by 
lot.” Naturally, the Hebrews understood that God’s will stood behind the 
outcome of lot-casting (Pr 16:33). Daniel is assured that his “destiny is 
clearly with that of the maskilim [v.3], who rise to eternal life” (Collins, 
Daniel, 402). 

As Longman, 287, notes, “by these words, God gives Daniel and all of his 
heirs the confidence to persist in the light of continuing persecution and 
trouble.” There is a sense in which the epilogue of Daniel anticipates the 
later teaching of Jesus: “In this world you will have trouble. But take heart! I 
have overcome the world” (Jn 16:33). Daniel can “go his way,” knowing that 
God’s rule will ultimately triumph (Da 2:44; 7:27) and that God’s people 
will be delivered—even those who do not live to see the final outcome, 
since they will experience resurrection from the dead (vv.2-3)! 


